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INTBODUCTION 


Thebe is Bomething pathetic in the publication 
<4 a posthumous work. The pathos is deepened in 
the case of a writer suddenly called away in the 
midst of apparent health and vigour, as hd stands 
on the threshold of a great literary undertaking: 
When Sir William Hunter, on January 24, 1900, 
penned the last words of Chapter VIII. in the 
present volume it was little realised, either by 
himself or 1^ friends, that the shadow' of death 
had already fallen across his path. Yet so it was. 
A fortnight later he was lying dead — his end so 
sudden, so calm, and so mercifully wrapped in the 
sleep of unconsciousness that he had no time to 
^ve mote Ihan a bare hint of his wishes as to the 
l^k he had left incomplete. 

* Of the man himself and his work this is not 
the place to speak. Innumerable tributes to his 
memory, both in the English and Indian Press, are 
1^11 fresh in th6 public recollection. 'Moreover, a 
* Life ’ is in preparation, which has been entrusted 
to the capable hands of Mr. F. H. Skrine, late of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and it would therefore 
VOL. II. a 
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be at once premature and unnecessary to anticipate 
the task he has undertaken. 

It re&nains to say something as to the publica- 
tion of this volume. In the original scheme of 
the work it was to end with the battle of Plassey ; 
but gradually this plan was modified. As^ the 
darkest period of the Company’s history, that of 
the seventeenth century, was reconstructed and 
illuminated from the manuscript records of the 
India Office, Sir William Hunter determined t^t 
the results were of sufficient interest and import- 
ance to justify a narrative on a more extended 
scale. The exact date for the conclusion of the 
volume had not been finally fixed when death 
stayed the hand of the writer. Chapters I. to VII. 
were already set up in proof, while Chapter VIII. 
existed in manuscript only. At first i^ was decided 
to publish the volume as it stood, without the 
addition of a single word ; but Sir William Hxmter 
had left a rough outline sketch of what the next 
chapter was to be, together with abundant material, 
either collected by himself or amassed under h^s 
immediate direction, and eventually it was re- 
solved to use that material so far as to carry on 
the history to a convenient terminal date. Such a 
date was obviously afforded by the union of the 
two Companies under the provisions of the Ha^l 
of Godolphin’s Award in 1708, and Chapter IX. 
has therefore been added to ro und off the volume. 
For the form and arrangement of that concluding 
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poridon Sir William Hunter fie in no re- 
sponsible, and any imperfections of style or matter 
that may be found (of which there aare*prol»U[y 
only too many) are not to be attributed to his 
pen. 

UPhough he unhappily only lived to carry out 
a fragment of his original design, yet it may be 
said that Hunter has left a complete account 
of one great section of our history in India — 
stiliggle for and attainment of commercial 
supremacy in the seventeenth century. Speaking 
generally, this was the achievement of *the old 
London Company. The work of the great United 
Company, founded in 1708, was to establish our 
political ascendency. But there would have been 
no political ascendency for us at all, had not 
v the humblen task been well and thoroughly per- 
formed. Nor must we attempt to draw too dog- 
matically the line of demarcation between the 
periods thps roughly characterised. The one 
shades into the other by almost imperceptible 
gradations, and we shall find that, even in the 
early period covered by this volume, the English in 
India were not without occasional premonitions of 
. the great destiny awaiting them. 

The once firmly-rooted conviction that our real 
history in India began about 1746 is d ying hard. 
It was due partly to an accidental cause. The 
events of that time were related wilh marvellous 
accur^y of detail and unique charm of style by a 
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oonsommate miHtsury historian. But the bright 
light focussed by the genius of Orme on the Anglo- 
IWioh struggle in India of the eighteenth century 
has not only somewhat lifted that period out of its 
proper perspective, but has deepened by contrast 
the shadow on the years that went before. 

We have too long fostered the notion that 
our Indian Empire was an imconscious lapse into 
greatness. The historian who attempts to work 
from primary sources has frequently to 'coml^ 
generalisations, more brilliant than sound, which 
have crystallised into hard-and-fast traditions. Thus 
the late Professor Seeley writes : ‘ Our acquisition of 
India was made blindly. 'Nothing great that has 
ever been done by Englishmen was done so uninten- 
tionally, so accidentally as the conquest of India.’ 
It seems an invidious task to breathe even a word 
of criticism against a writer from whom we have 
all learnt so much. But faUacy must inevitably 
lurk in the attempt to sum up in a single sentence 
the motives and tendencies of a century and a half. 
To prove how seriously this statement needs quali- 
fication, we have only to point to the fact that 
as early as 1687 the Court of Directors hoped, in 
their own words, to lay the foundation of a * large, 
well-grounded sure English dominion in India for 
all time to come.’ Of course they by no meana 
always wrote or acted up to the full height of this 
conception. They aimed, as Seeley truly points 
out, at a commercial rather than a political' 
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ascendency ; but in no sense dM the Cknnpany tiel 
* blindly.’ It set itself from the first most ocm-' 
soioaBly and deliberately to acquire the btllk the 
IndO'European trade. 

The truth is better expressed in Captain 
Mahan’s description of the English and Putch 
colonial and mercantile policy as a whole. Both 
peoples, he says, ‘in their native country and 
abroad, whether settled in the pcwts of civilised 
n^ons br of barbarous Eastern rulers or in colonies 
of their own foundation . . . everywhere strove 
to draw out all the resources of the land, to deve> 
lope and increase them.’ This is eminently true of 
our work in India; wC strove to draw out all 
tJie resources of the land. But the political and 
economic condition of the Mughal Empire was such 
that a domination over the Indo-European trade 
inevitably brought with it a large measure of 
political and territorial power. It would have been 
madness tc grasp the sceptre too soon. That was 
the fatal rock on which the French Companies were 
lured to destruction. Though a trading company 
might acquire an empire, we may be sure it qould 
only do so by trading, i.e. b)' a vigorous and 
unimpeded exercise of its own proper function. 
Militarism is a dangerous weapon in the bn.nda of 
n Chartered Company — at least, in the early stages 
of its history. 

In the main therefore the Directors, that 
much-abused body of men, were moved by a sound 
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instinot in their determination to avoid the acquisi- 
tion of territorj and political power as long as 
possible. * Naturally they clung too tenaciously to 
a policy in itself wise and prudent. In many 
ways, and the fact is hardly surprising, they 
lamentably failed to realise the conditions which 
determined the actions of their representatives 
in India. By a strange fatality they saw only a 
check or a repulse in each great forward step 
made in the East. The advance to the peninsq^a 
appeared as a flight from the Spice Islands. Each 
of the three great capitals of British India was 
founded in their despite. They entered the 
name of Francis Day, builder of Madras, in the 
Company’s Black Book. They received Bombay 
from the King as relieving him of an onerous 
burden. Gerald Aungier, its real founder, they 
snubbed and neglected. They only acquiesced* in 
the establishment at Calcutta ‘ because we canned 
now help it.’ 

But the Court never failed so disastrously as 
when for a time it abandoned its normal attitude 
and sent a hot-brained sea captain with a few 
hundred men to wage war on the majesty of the 
Mughal Empire. After the dismal failure of that 
ill-conceived project they reverted with the 
chastened wisdom of experience to their older 
policy ; and though they imdoubtedly made 
mistakes and failed and blundered, the important 
thing is that they never gave up, they nevej once 
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rdazed their grim and often despairing hold on the 
India trade, whether mocked and befooled by the 
tortuous scheming of Charles 1., or plunged head< 
long and against their will into the fierce conflict 
of the Civil War, or swamped in the party strife 
of t^e period of the Bevolntion. 

Nor while we admit that the policy of the 
Court at this time was essentially a commercial 
one, need we on that account contemn the period 
^elf*as insignificant or the men it produced as 
beneath the notice of history. There are many 
names of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
better known with less reason than those of Josia 
Child, Gerald Aungier, end Thomas Pitt. In com- 
paring these men with some of their contemporaries 
we may recall the words of Burke, ‘ I have known 
merchants wth the sentiments and abilities of great 
statesmen ; and 1 have seen persons in the rank of 
statesmen with the conceptions and character of 
pedlars.’ The same writer in one of those flashes 
of historical intuition which light up even his most 
fugitive productions realised that as early as the 
reign of Charles II. the East India Company was 
something more than a mere association of traders. 
They seemed, he said, to be ‘ not . . . merely a 
Company formed for the extension of British 
commerce, but*in reality a delegation of the whole 
power and sovereignty of this kingdom sent into the 
East.' » 

i, 

Bearing this aphorism in mind, we shall no 
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kHiger mifke &e naistake of tmderraiing the first 
o^tory of our Indian history. It is, indeed, a 
period of. AO mean importance, if we wish to imder- 
stand the organic growth of our Eastern Empire. 
Erom the home aspect it reveals the slow and pain« 
ful birth of a world-commerce in an age that ^ad 
not yet emancipated itself from semi-medisval 
notions as to the pernicious nature of foreign trade 
and the necessity of cramping and confining it by 
repressive laws. From the Eastern aspect it afior^ 
a wonderful spectacle of the advance of a Western 
civilisation into the vast dominions of an Oriental 
empire — an advance as gradual, yet as irresistible, 
as the surging-in of the ever-mo\'ing ocean through 
the tidal creeks and lagoons of the Indian shore. 

The first volume related the history of the Com- 
pany from its foundation to the expulsion of its 
servants from the Spice Archipelago. From tlmt 
point this volume takes up the thread of the narra- 
tive. Driven from the far eastern islands, we were 
constrained to develope our settieraents on the 
Indian continent. Widely different political con^ 
ditions influenced the growth of our factories in the 
three great Presidencies. On the Bom bay coast — 
t.e. in the newly-acquired Imperial province of 
Gujarat — we were shielded in our early efbrte by 
the protecting power of the Delhi dynasty. By 
the time that the forces of disruption had impaiM^ 
the vitality of the empire we had acquired th e 
strength to stand alone. On the Coromandel coast 
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we Inrlced teonie behind the welle ol Mkdzee, and 
oonBcdidated our power amid the oeaaeletB strila 
waged between the Moslem Kings' of Ooksenda and 
Bijapnr and Uie local coast Bajaa, the lemnanta 
into which the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
hadjbeen shatter^ In Bengal our early settle- 
meuto were dominated and controlled by the indi- 
vidual caprice of semi-independent Yicerdya, till in 
time we learnt to use that personal factor to wrest 
p^vilages and powers from the Mughal Emperor. 

But the Company had also a home history 
which profoundly modified its policy in the East. 
It could not, though it would fain have done so, 
stand apart from clashing interests and parties in 
England. It had not only to secure its position in 
Asia ; it had also to justify its title to existence at 
home. Hense the space devoted in this volume to 
the relations of the Company with Charles L, the 
Commonwealth, the Protector, the restored Charles 
11., arid the Parliaments of 'W'illiam III. and Anne. 
It was only slowly and tentativel/Hhat the great 
cprporatioQ which wielded the resources of the 
India trade found its appropriate place in the social 
and political structure of the English nation. 

Under Charles I. the Company reached the 
veige of ruin. Tbs cataclysm of the Civil War 
aaused the onljf real break in the continuity of 
their trade from 1600 till 1813, when the monopoly 
of the commerce of India was finally abolished. In 
the Protector they found a champion, though one 
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who exacted a full compliance with his wishes. 
Under Charles II. they entered upon a long period 
of commercial prosperity which raised up bitter 
rivals to their pretensions both at home and abroad. 
Galled by a persevering and active opposition, 
the Directors determined on a policy of ofiei^sive 
resistance. They shut the door of admission to the 
Company on the numerous and iniiuential body of 
mercantile England that clamoured for a share in 
the India trade. They formulated and attempted 
to carry out a policy of armed industrialism in India. 
In both* cases they failed. The opposition at home, 
in spite of organised corruption on a gigantic scale, 
developed into a great anttigonistic company based 
on a Parliamentary sanction. The war against the 
Mughal Emperor resulted in a ruinous and humili- 
ating defeat. o 

But the Court was never more admirable than 
in the hour of disaster. ‘ No great good was ever 
attained in this world without throes or convul- 
sions,’ wrote Sir Josia Child ; and the Director 
resolutely set themselves to sa\'e what was leQ?. 
They succeeded at any rate in maintaining the 
continuity of the trade, and in forcing upon the new 
association the most characteristic features of their 
traditional policy. Though in point of material 
advantages the battle between the* two Compauieoi 
was a drawm one, yet the older association might 
justly claim that it had triumphantly carried its 
great principle, ‘ no nation can thrive by an East 
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India trade or support it long and to pnblio advan^ 
tage without one entire . . . Company armed wiidi 
forts and fortihcations.' The theory of maintaining 
a resident ambassador at the Imperial 'Court was 
finally discredited by the failure of Sir William 
Nonjs. The r^^ated basis of the * Ceneral 
Society ’ was swept away in the settlement d! 1706. 
The great United Company, which in that year 
entered upon a future fraught with immense po8si> 
bi|itie8 for good or ill, was in effect the old London 
Company, with a far larger body of proprietors, a 
Parliamentary charter, and a closer connection with 
the State. 

The materials for the period 1600 1708 are 
now far more accessible than was at one time 
the case. When the standard historians Mill and 
Thoniton were writing, most of the documents 
necessary for the right comprehension of the time 
were mouldering to decay in India or lying 
neglected and unread in the cellars of Leadenhall 
Street. The very names of the men who faced 
European riv^s, Hindu Rajas, and Mughal Generals 
on the field of battle, and who warred with Uie 
mure deadly and intangible foes of disease and 
death, had passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things. But the dim memories of these early 
pioneers of empire have now been rescued from 
unmerited oblivion. Forty and fifty years ago 
the Rev. Philip Anderson and J. Talleys Wheeler 
ransacked the secretariats of Bombay and Madras. 
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Bollii ri»«l did Tilnaible woxfc, but work thKfc wai 
naoBBsarify sonioadtat partial and inomnploto, Icmt 
each dealt oxdy witii the records of a aiiigle 
settl^Dent. It was Sir George Birdwood who first 
effectively stimulated interest in the early history 
of the Eaet India Company. His Report 09 the 
Old Records of the India Offiae^ originally published 
by Government in 1878 and reprinted in 1889 and 
1891, not only called attention to the vast body 
of historical documents stored in the India Offiee 
archives, but also by its comprehensive summary of 
their contents revealed, perhaps for the first time, 
the true meaning and characteristics of the period 
as a whole, and indicated the lines on which further 
research could most advantageously proceed. The 
tireless industry and indefatigable zeal of Sir 
Henry Yule carried on the work moos thoroughly 
and more systematically than was possible to his 
predecessors and inspired others to follow in his 
footsteps. The work of G. W. Forrest, C. R. 
Wilson, and A. T. Pringle gives us almost a 
daily record of the lives hved by our countiymop 
two hundred years ago in Bombay, Bengal, and 
Madras. The historian is now, so far from being 
at a loss, rather in danger of being overwhehned by 

the multiplicity and variety of his authorities. 

* 

Something may profitably befeaid here atf t« 
the series of records in the India OfEioe and MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which have been 
used in the compilation of this volume. The 
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tot ibd wiioln fwviod. Amon^ tibn nod impodbu&t 
* are tiie Good Boola, containing the Miniitee of the 
Conrta of DiFectora aa well ae those ot the 0eii«nal 
Conrte of the Company. They extond without a 
breah from 1639 to 1858. From 1628 to 1639 they 
are complete, with the exception of the years 
July 1629-Jaly 1630, July 1631-July 1682, July 
1637~JuIy 1639. This series has proved a veritable 
myne of information in working out the home 
history of the Company, especially under the first 
Stuart Kings, the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tectorate ; and as far as I know it is a mine as yet 
comparatively unexplored. 

Two other series — the Letter Books or copies of 
despatches sent out by the Court of Directors to 
India, and the immense collection of papers known 
as* ‘ Original Correspondence ’ (O. C. records), con- 
sisting of letters home from India and letters sent 
from factory to factory in the East — have also been 
carefully examined. But both sets of records 
were laid under contribution by Sir Henry Yule for 
his edition of Hedges’ ‘ Diary,’ and it is rare indeed 
to find anything of importance that has escaped 
him. An exhaustive search in these collections 
only strengthens a ad confirms the impression of 
his wonderful accuracy and acute discernment. 

Besides these three main series of records, 
others dealing with particular periods have been 
examined. The letter-book of Sir William Norris 
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lieom Februaiy 16^1699 to August 29, 1700 is con* 
tuned in Yoiiimes 19 and 20 of the ' MisoeUaneoas 
Faotoiy Beoords,’ and has been the main anthority 
for the acoonnt given of his embassy. Volumes 6 
and 6 in the same oolleotion contain abstracts of 
letters received from the servants of the Old and 
New Company in India, and have afforded details 
of considerable interest. A few references will also 
be found to the India Office transcripts of Dutch 
records at The Hague. ‘ ^ 

Much valuable material for this period is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, especially 
amongst the Bawlinson MSS. so admirably cal- 
endared and catalogued by the liev, W. Duim 
Macray. The East India Company’s papers are 
mostly contained in two volumes known as 
Rawlinson MSS. A. 302, 303. Th® first volume 
consists mainly of records relating to the struggle 
between the two Companies. Among the inc.st 
important are copies of the numerous memorials, 
petitions, and counter-petition.-^ of the two assoc ia- 
tions to Parliament, the prow^eonigs of the com- 
mittees appointed to bring about .a union, and cxipies 
of letters between the Old Company’s servants and 
the New, upon their arrival in India from July 1699 
to January following. The originals Of these letters 
are to be found as a rule among the O. C. records 
of the India Office, but the collection preserves 
transcripts of one or two which have been lost ; e.ff, 
John Beard’s answer to Sir Edward Littleton’s 
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letter o! July 29« 1699, wldekSif Heaiy ’fiiteeo«il& 
not find (eee his Hedges* ^Diary/ toL ii: p, 906), 
and an important letter of Littleton's to Beard, 
dated July 28. The second volmne also oontaiiMS 
papers relating to the two Companies, both printed 
and jn MS.; but perhaps the most interesting are a 
set of original autograph letters of Sir Josia Child, 
addressed to various persons, but mostly to Bobert 
Blaokbome, secretary to the London Company. 
These* letters, dated 1092-1604 and written at 
Wanstead, illustrate the strong control exercised 
by this masterful man over the counsels ' of the 
Company. 

Many volumes of the Historical Manuscripts 
(commission have la»en laid under contribution; 
amongst these, two may be espe<'ially notic€»d. 
First, the report on the Dropinore Papers (Thir- 
teenth Ileport, Appendix III.), which contains 
many letters of Thomas Pitt. Most of them had 
been already* given to the world by Sir Henry 
Yule, but some are here printed for the first time. 
Secondly, the TiUard Manuscripts (Fifteenth 
Report, Appendix X., pp. 78-91), a diaiy kept by 
William Tillard, servant of the new Company in 
Masulipatain. Though containing nothing of great 
importance, the diary affords means of comparing 
f^jOts and dates \^th the India Office records. 

I have to acknowledge, my deep indebtedness 
to Sir George Birdwood ahd Mr. William Foster 
for many valuable suggestions and much help in 
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passiiig tHe proofs .through the Press. It was hoped 
that Sir Oeoige Bird wood would have been able to 
write the Introduction, but he was unhappily com* 
pelled by ill-health at a critical time to relinquish 
the task. Finally, I only wish it were possible for 
me adequately to express my sense of the o^liga* 
tions under which I labour to Lady Hunter. To 
her, of course, is wholly due the fact that this book 
has been finished at all, and that her husband, 
though dead, ‘yet speaketh ’ with the old family 
voice. Her extraordinarily intimate and sym- 
pathetfc knowledge of his work, her fine judgment 
and suggestive criticism hate been invaluable to 
me, not only in preparing the whole volume for the 
Press, but also in wuriting the concluding portion. 


OsFoan : 
Augutt 14, 1900. 


P. ]^. Eobbbts. 
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CHAPTER I 


THB OOKPAMT AKD THE KIMO 
182S-1649 

Ih^ 16^T while the Petition of Right was giving 
shape to the conflict between the King and the 
Commons, the fortunes of the Company reached a 
low ebb. During the preceding five jears one 
blow after another had fallen upon it, at home and 
abroad. In the Far East its servants only saved 
their lives by abandoning their settlements in 
Japan.' In the Spice Archipelago we have seen 
them tortured and slain at Ambo^na, and driven 
forih from the Clove Isles. In the Javanese 
lits they had been decimated by disease at 
sir ocean-refuge of . Lagundy, and were brought 
ik by the clemency of the Dutch to Batavia, 
ly to quit it again after a farther struggle with 
sery.* On the Bay of Bengal, the native 
k’emor was inflicting on them the ‘ foul injuries ’ * 
|ich were to force them out of Masulipat^. On 
opposite or western coast of India, their ware- 
1868 were ransacked and their chiefs at Surat 
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imprisoned in irons ; ‘ to be,’ in the words of their 
President, ‘ the shsimeful subjects of daily threats, 
revilings, scorns and disdainful derisions.’ * 

At home, the finances of the Company threa> 
tened a collapse. Notwithstanding the profits of 
individual voyages, the value of its capital had in 
1686 1626 fallen over twenty per cent., and 100^. of stock 
were not worth 80Z.* Its shipping had decreased 
by one-third. The affrighted adventurers, seeing 
no end to their losses, would contribute bpt one- 
fiith of what they had formerly provided for 4he 
annual voyage,® and in 1628 the Company could 
not obtain a subscription for a new joint-stock.^ It 
had already borrowed so heavily that no one would 
lend it more money on its common seal, and its 
managers had to carry on business by pledging their 
private credit.® Internal dissensions rose high, and 
1627 in 1627 the Company was constrained to ‘ battulate ’ 
a brawling member, that is, to forbid him any more 
to come to its meetings or to trouble its house 
and courts.® 

From outside it could hope for little support. 
To the country gentlemen the East India' 
Company was a monopoly which drained England 
of its bullion in order to buy spices, luxuries, and 

* CaZendaar of State FaperSt * Idcm^ No. 786. The Corn- 

East Indies, 1625-1629, No. 56. pany's debt amotmied lo 
Letter dated SwaUy Boad, 280,0002. in June 1628, itirilier 
Febniary 1625. increased to 800,0001. by March 

^ Idenit No. 288. 1629, and the yearly intereiil to 

» 40,0002. instead of 200,0002. 20,0002. 

Idem^ No. 786. Statement by the Idem, No. 567. The member 
Company dated January 162^. was Mr. Thomas Smethwike, of 

* Idem, No. 679. whom we shall hear further. 
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toys. This ‘canker of the commonwc^th,' on (looi) 
wMch Malynes had laid a rongh finger,* * * with the 
threatening motto mhlatd causd tollitur effeetus, 
became a stock theme for patriotic eloquence. The 
delusive reports of the India trade were, accord- 
ing to another writer, but * the pleasing notes of (****) 
the su^ns in Meander flood,’ which would in reality 
prove, like theirs, the dismal croaking of ‘ greedy 
• ravens and devouring crows.’ * The Company, it was 
said, had cut down the oaks that should have built 
the* royal ships ; it bad raised the price of timber 
for merchant vessels by five shiUings a load; it 
was in truth ‘ a parricide of woods.’ * Its gains, 

‘ the price of blood,’ ‘ bought with so many men's 
lives,’ had, the nation Was assured killed and 
worn out the mariners who formed the defence 
of England, and left a multitude of widows and 
orphans to an* unhappy fate.* ‘ The whole land 
was. called to protest against the drain of bullion 
that ‘ causeth the body of this commonwealth to 
be wounded sore.’ ^ As the Portuguese ‘ were the 
enemies of Christendom, for they carried the 
treasure of Europe to eurich the heathen,’ * so 
the Company was the enemy of England, which, 

* A Treatise of the Canker of the Bodleian Library gives the 
Bngland*$ Commonwealth^ by name in full* 

Gerard de Malynes, pp. 8, 68, &<5. ® idem, p. 18. 

Lond^ 1601. ^ Idem^ pp. 27 82, 

* The Trades Increase^ p. 14, * Idem^ p. 82. 

by J. K., London 1615, J. B. is • Free Trade^ or the Means to 
identified doubtfully with Robert Make Trade tUmrisJh by Edward 
Jenison, more probably with John Mkselden, 1622, 18, 19, 20, 29, 

Floyd. Neither the British ^ The Trades Inerease, p, 82, 

Museum Catalogue nor that of 1615. 
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i6» between the export of coin and the Dntoh, had 
become a blind Belisarius begging by the way- 
side.* 

To these popular denunciations, many of them 
ill-founded, some of them insincere,* the Com- 
pany opposed an array of facts, convincing to the 
modem economist. But the English political eco- 
nomy of that day was a compound of medieval 
tradition and national prejudice ; the true principles 
of currency and commerce only emerged in the 
following century. Meanwhile the enemies of the 
India trade had mediaeval tradition and national 

t 

prejudice on their side. The fact that the Com- 
pany’s defence had to be conducted by its own 
servants or members deepened the popular distrust. 

1615 It was in vain that Sir Dudley Digges, in 1615, 
proved that the statements about the consumption 
of timber, the loss of mariners, and the export of 
coin were exaggerated, or compensated by counter- 
benefits to the nation. For 8ir Dudley Digges had 
been a candidate for the governorship of the Com- 
pany in the preceding year. He did not help his 
case by insulting contrasts between ‘ the idle drone 
and the greedy caterpillars ’ who live at eas^ in 
England, and the ‘ laborious liees ’ in the East 
who ‘ bring the honey to the hive.’ Nor did the 

* Ikfisselden'fi Free Trade, p. 14, Le^ Mwemimim of IMI. But bo 

* Mifiselden chani^ed hi« tone Ckitnpanjr’t intorosta •• itm dlai. 
in The Circle of Commeree tr- tnUadimmt to Amsterdtin, 10SKS, 
Balance of Trade, pabliahed in and ho maotaiiiod ita agont quMI 
the following year 1628, when 1628. 

repljdng to Qerard de Malyneo' 
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public take seriously his metaphor, which was isu 
destined to prove so true, of the Company as a 
^ Hercules yet in the cradle.' * We must, indeed, 
distinguish between the young Sir Dudley Digg^ 
of 1616 dabbling in the City, and the mature Sir 
Dudley Digges who stood forth for the Commons 
in thehnpeachmentof Buckingham, and gave voice 
to the nation on the Petition of Bight. Tet Sir 
’ Dudley Digges of the East India Company, under 
the hrst Stuart king, came near to the principles 
by which Sir Dudley North of the Turkey Com- 
pany, under the last Stuarts, anticipated the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith. In the case alike of the 
earlier and the later Sir Dudley, the actual facts of 
our Eastern commerce supplied the basis for sounder 
economics. 

Thomas Mun’s ‘ Discourse of Trade,’ in 1621, 
formed by far«the ablest statement of the case on 
behalf of the adventurers.^ But to his contem- 
poraries Mon appeared as a wealthy director of the 
Company, who was rewarded for his advocacy by 
the o£ter of the inspectorship of its factori^ in 
India.’’ His arguments were in advance of the 
age, and as we shall find them reiterated in the 
Company’s petition to Parliament in 1628, 1 need 
not pause over them here. On the public they had 

• Defmce of Trade, pp. 8. of Commeree. Londoil, ISSU 

’ A Dieoouree of Trode from * For noticM of euly 
B^fland into the Boot Indite, eeonomiit, sm lb* C^tmdtar of 
IfiSU, pad ivprintod in ISSl and BUUt Ptfen, BhS TpJi— , ]S17- 
Tho oditkmwhUi I om of 1821, No. 10%; 183S-18M, Nm 
this wnnrknblo book it that is 4%, 488, te. i and in 

the Seteot CoBtetion of Tract* ntnffi'i lode. 
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ms little eS^t. The Company still continued to be 
the Jason that had stolen away England’s golden 
fleece of bullion.* ‘ The clamourous complaints,’ ® 
which induced Mun to come forward in its defence, 
continued as ‘ loud as before ; ’ ‘ the only remedy ’ 
being ‘ to put douTi this trade.’ 

Nor could the Company hope much frdin the 
King, to whose act of prerogative it owed its 
existence. The Crown had commenced anew the 
encroachments which James on more than one 

m 

occasion effusively relinquished. How far the 
royal aggression can be excused we shall presently 
examine. To the despondent adventurers it seemed 
to threaten the finishing stroke. It was bad 
enough that their interests should be the sport of 
an evasive foreign policy ; thrown over in favour 
of Portugal when His Majesty sought a Spanish 
marriage ; and sacrificed to a Dutclk alliance when 
Prince Charles returned angry and sore fromJiis 
wooing at Madrid. It also rankled that the Com- 
pany should be bidden* by a courtier and the groom 
of the Prince’s bedchamber to carry to India two 
emissaries whom it believed to be rivals in trade. 
But when King James arrested ite ships and stig- 
matised the directors as * pirates ’ because, under 
legal advice, they refused to comply with certain 
demands of the Ctown, the situation grew well-ni^ 

intolerable.* The end came when Charles was 

* 

' A Discoune of the Sea and Bndymion Porter, April 
Navigation, by John ECa^horpe, Calendar of State Eaist 

1625, p. 16. Indies, 162S1>1624, Nos. 81, 96, 

* Mtm’g Dueowie, pp. 6, 87. 186. 

• By Sir William Heydon and * Calendar of State Fa^perh 
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found conniving at the opposition within the Com- 
pany’s own conrts, and encouraging the ‘battn- 
lated ’ member to raise the whole question of the 
Indian trade before His Majesty’s Council.* Mean- 
while the Company, on the flood-tide of popular 
feeling which bore forward the Petition of Bight, 
appeAed in 162B to Parliament. 

Its ‘ Remonstrance ’ begins almost in the Ian- less 
guage of despair. It prays the House that * if the 
said tc^e be found unprofitable to the Common- 
wealth it may be suppressed, and if otherwise that 
then it may be supported and continued by some 
Public Declaration.’ ^ But it presently lakes a 
higher tone. Dravsn up by Thomas Mun and 
revised by Sir John Coke,® the Memorial answers 
one by one the objections that had been urged 
during the past twenty-eight years against the 
Company. H^is in fact Mun’s ‘ Discourse of Trade,’ 
reduced to language of precision, and developing 
economic arguments which Mun’s book of 1621 
had more timidly wrapped up. 

So far from weakening the nation, the Company 
urged that its fleets * formed a vast training school 
for the English marine, a magazine from which 

EmI ladies, 1622-34. Noe, 808, $tTanc« of tht Governor and 
dl8. Company of Merchant* of Lon- 

* Idem^ 1625*-1629. No. Y84, don, tradtny to the Ea*t Tndia*- 
Jenaeryl629. Smethvlka, after Exhibited to the 

long reeistanoe, was obliged in the Honae of Commons. Anno 
1640 by a ‘Court ot Honour’ 1628. 

to maJce a public submission to * Calendar of State Paper*. 
the Company. U8. Court Book, East Indies, IdK-lSSS, Nos. 688, 

No. 17, p. 86. 686, 648, * 0 . 

• The Petition and Bemon- * 16,000 tons of ahi ppog re- 
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i«98 the royal 'na^ could draw both men and monitions 
of war. That so far from decreasing the national 
wealth, it brought to England a store of Indian 
products of which only a portion was consumed 
at home, while the greater part was re-exported 
to. other countries, at a large profit to the realm. 
Of 208,000f. worth of pepper imported in 161J7, no 
less than 180,000f. worth was re-exported to foreign 
States. That while the Crown thus secured an 
increase to its customs, the people were enabled to 
buy spices at much lower rates ; although in some 
articles the Dutch ‘interference had again doubled 
the pnoes.* That the gentry gained by the 
increased exportation of wool, and woollen studs, 

‘ which doth improve the "landlords’ rents.’ That 
the Company was in fact become a defence of the 
Commonwealth, ‘ to counterpoize the Hollanders’ 
swelling greatness by trade, and to k^p them from 
being absolute Lords of the Seas.’ It had also 
deprived Spain of the ‘incredible advantage of 
adding the tralfique of the East Indies to the 
treasure of the West.’ That if the English tradt- 

with the Indies shall fail, then other English 

« " 

dnoed by losaes to 10,000 Ln 1620. lit., m&Tfo lOt., and cotniog 6#. 
The PeUHon and Eemomtrtmee^ per lb), it in beoiCM ^llj|e Hot 
pp. 1-S, 1628. landem . . . hL¥t>tiowtliiif»oyi^ 

^ Thus when the Indian warei patt, and fHiU do kmp m % tmm 
had to eome vid the Levant, the from the trade ol Hmee ipieeriee/ 
priee of pepper was S«. to Si. 4d. Before thf Bnlcdi hitiwferiree 
per lb. and of indigo 6f., redneed the CowfMiny liad redneed iMI 
by the Company** direot trade priee* to 6*. {mr Ik for maee, 
with India to 1*. 8dL for pepper St. (Wi for ebv^ and it. M. #er 
and 4t. for indigo. If the finwr notmeg*. /dtei, pp, llh 
a|doee were again high (elovee 
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oommeroe will Ml with it, aad pass*into the 
hands of the Dutch.* 

The Company thus grounded its first appeal to 
Parliament on a broadly national basis. Bnt the 
charge of dndning the country of its bnllmp was 
more difficult to meet. In 1621, Mun had exposed 
the dkaggerated character of this complaint, and 
shown that during the previous twenty years the 
Company shipped only half a million sterling, not 
in Eiiijlish coinage but in Spanish reals, while 
licensed to export three-quarters of a miUion.* He 
now in the Bemonstrance to the Commons takes 
a bolder stand. The Company declares tlmt this 
export of bullion, to buy Indian wares which it 
resells to foreign nations at a great profit, is a good 
employment for the national treasure. England 
can only acquire bullion, since she hath neither 
gold nor silver mines, ‘ by making our commodities 
which are exported, to over balance in value the 
foreign wtures which we consnme.’ * It is not . . . 
the keeping of our money in the kingdom which 
makes a quick and ample trade, but the necessity 
and use of our wares in foreign countries, and oor 
wunt of their commodities which causeth the vent 
and consumption on all sides.’ • 

' For,’ as Mun privately wrote : ‘ if we only 
behold the actions of the husbandman ui the seed- 

^ am4 Btmtm- * Th 0 mi 

18, 17, 1®, 22, S4, as. tinmet of the Oomthot mtd Com 

* iMfiDOL from 1801 to July jMMy of MoreAmit of Lomdm, 
1890, iaatMid of 790,0Q0t Mm's tmimt to BmH ImMoo, lOM, 
Diocoturu of Trait wiih tkt 87 , ' 98 , 88 . 

Eatt Inditt, 1881, p. 18. 
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time wh^n he oaeteth away much good com into 
the ground, we will rather accompt him a madman 
than a husbandman ; but when we consider his 
labours in the har\'est, which is the end of his 
endeavours, we find the worth and plentiful 
encrease of his actions.’ * 

1628 This early enunciation of the Mercantile 
System, which anticipated Colbert’s acceptance of 
it by a quarter of a century, fell flat in 162S. 
Parliament was too busy with the Peti^n of 
Eight to spare time for the complaints of the 
Company - But even if it had had the leisure, it 
was too deeply ingrained with the old prejudice 
against exporting bullion, to be enticed by new- 
fangled economics. Four years previously, on a 
motion ‘ to search the East India ships for money,’ 
the Company’s friends w'ere answered by tumul- 
tuous cries of ‘ stay the money that th^y send out of 
the land,’ ‘ search the books.’ Cheap pepper and 
cloves mattered little to the country-gentlemen 
of England, battling for their liberties with the 
Crown. 

To the people at large the Company represented 
the survival of a Koyal prerogative, which h*d 

' Hun’s Englcmd*B 893), imt amid ih« gml«r 

hg Forraign Trade^ 16d4, p. 60. matters of ilie pttMTOfipMiesi of 
Written probably between 1628 Parliament in 16SB» 1114 its 
and 1632, but not published till dissolution In Manh 1629, we 
twenty three years after his death hear no nmi about it No Par- 
^ liftDMRi nMt agkio in Eni^Mid SI 

* Its Petition and Benum- d«v«t yam. 
etrance wu on M*y 7, 1628, rood * Oalandar of aude Pagtn, 
and tefemd to the Committee Eaat Zndiee, Mo. 42fi. 

for Trade (Commone Jottmed, i. Sth Meroh, 18314. 
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grown unpopnlax even under tElizabeth, become 
intolerable under James, and was in 1624 sternly 
curtailed by statute.' A monopoly might be 
needful for the armed trade which was then the 
only trade possible in the East. Yet to the rising 
spirit of the nation, the exclusive privileges granted 
to tEe Company by the King seemed scarcely more 
bearable than those granted by the Borgian Pope 
to Portugal and Spain. Its sufferings, with the 
exceiK^on of the Ambojua outrage, touched no 
chord of popular sympathy. Up to 16 ^, books 
for or against the Company were published at 
intervals. But from its appeal to Parliament in 
1628 onwards until 1640, 1 do not find that a 
single book or pamphlet in its interests issued 
from the press. ' Parliament and the nation left 
the Company severely alone to the King. 

The aggressions of the early Stuarts on the 

* Th© East India Com|>any liad Joseph, by Dr. Robarl Wilkiiiaoii, 
noi b©©n apeeially ©xaiJ3|itad in with a CQf%Mi}Uit<}fry EpisUe lo the 
1624 fmm th© Statute 21 and 22, East India Company, by Tbomaa 
Jae. I. cap. 111. for the abolition MyrialL, Febroary 1625. A IHs- 
of monop^dies, but wa« held to course of the Sea amd NaviyOf- 
come imuer elauiio 9 of general tion, by John Hagthorpe, July 
||xo©ptionfi - a title to existence 1625. A Reply to the Reman* 
afterwards found sosceptible of strmnce of the Bmmmthehhmrs 
dispute. (or Dutch Direetom), March 1627» 

^ A Tramscript of the Re* one of the Amboyna Famphlele. 
yisiers of the Cofinpany of Tlie only work touching on ibe 
Stationers of London, 1564 lo India trade entered between 
1640, edited by Edwail Arber. 1628 and 1640 is Tboniaa 
Privately print^ 1826-1877, voL Herbert's /f^aemryo/ seine 

In addition to the works al- Traoede ihrtmgh dmmrs pmris of 
toady cited, three important pub* Asia and Ajf^cMo^ lOMt repiml^ 
Hoations issued shortly before the in 1668 and 1667. 1 tKajtlr Mr. 
Company’s petiUon of 1628. A P. E, Boberta fiwr examiiiing the 
Sermon eallad the Strippiny of Stationeie* reg^alete lipc 
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Company, ' often denounced as mere acts of 
extortion, are disclosed by a dispassionate inquiry 
in a somewhat different light. The Crown 
regarded the Company as its own creation, and 
knew it to be in continual need of its support. It 
had made over to the Corporation a privilege of 
a highly marketable value — the monopoly of the 
Indian trade — which it could have sold and resold 
at lai^e prices to successive groups of adventurers. 
The King also armed the Company vnth poM^s of 
mihtary aggression on sea and land, and he had to 
maintain it by the royal power in what went near 
to a piratical warfare on the ships of friendly 
Christian nations. 

The Crown expected in* return, not only the 
stipulated customs which it would in any case 
have received from successive groups of adventurers, 
but also a complaisance to its creatures, and loans 
or gifts of money. This necessity for paying for what 
was in fact a curtailment of the trade-liberties of the 
nation, continued long after the power of curtail- 
ment passed from the Crown to Parliament. Such 
payments grew, indeed, from rare and grudging 
benevolences to the first Stuart kings, into lajrge 
and frequent loans to the constitutional government. 

In dealing with the Company James I. might 
scold, Charles I. might sigh, and Charles U. might 
laugh; but they all understood their power and 
were equally resolved to profit By it. ‘Did L 
deliver you from the complaint of the Spaniards 
and do you return me nothing? ’ James I. replied 
angrily to the directors when they refused the two- 
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tenths of the 100,000i^. worth of boofy seized at uss- 
Ormuz. The directors took legal advice, wriggled 
long on the hook, but in the end paid the 20,000f. 
to His Majesty and the Lord High Admiral.’ 
James, indeed, was as ready to share the mis- 
fortunes of the Company as he was determined to 
pro^t by its successes. During the darkest days 
of Amboyna he offered to become a freeman of the i«34 
Company,^ and to support it with ihe royal 
auth^'ty, and the right of carrying the royal flag. 

The Company foresaw, however, that with so high 
a personage among them they would lose ‘ the free 
election ’ of their own officers, who must in the 
end become the nominees of the King and Court. 
They also feared being ‘ drawn into actions of 
war ’ and costly enterprises of State. They thus 
avoided the rocks on which the French Companies 
afterwards suffered shipwreck, and humbly de- 
clined His Majesty’s proposal.® 

The kingcraft which James I. naively professed, 
Charles I. feebly practised. His release, in 1628, isas 
of the Dutch ships which he had promised to hold 
fast as the sole means of securing redress for 
Amboyna, came like a stab in the dark to the 
Company.’ Nor did his unpreoidented com- 
plaisance in sending the Lords of his Council to 

^ The proceedings, spun out ^ Ante, voi. L p. 406. 

from the capture of Ormuz from * Calendar of State Paper$, 

Portuguese in 1622 to 1624, East Indies, 1622»1624, Nos. 611, 
will be found in the Calendar 627. The arguments are set forth 
of State Paper$, East Indies, in the India O^oe MS& 

1622-1624, Nos. 808, 418, ^ Ante, voL L p. 414 

Vide ante, vol. i. p. 829. 
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lese Leadenhall Street to explain away the transaotion 
avail more than to tinge resentment with contempt. 
The Directors knew perfectly that it was the royal 
revenge for their Petition and Remonstrance to 
Parliament in the preceding spring. But Charles, 
unlike James, kept his temper and did not use bad 
words. Swallowing his wrath at the Direc'tors’ 
appe*d to Parliament, he assured them in July 1628, 
that such was his love to commerce in general and 
to the Company in particular that he would^ .«ot 
have them doubt of his protection, and meanwhile 
he woul^ feel obliged for a loan of 10,000f.’ As 
the loan was not forthcoming, he transferred his 
civihties to the Dutch. In the following month 
he was said to have taken their bribe of .80,00011., 
and he certainly let their ships go.- 

Charles thus learned early in his reign that the 
Company, while ready to gratify th# Royal love 
of ‘ varieties ’ by the gift of a leopard or other 
strange Indian beast, was not to be squeezed of 
hard cash. But his courtiers discovered more 
subtle means. The Company imported saltpetre, 
and this could not be sold till His Majesty's 
pleasure was known as to whether he might want 
it for gunpowder,* or until payments had passed 
secretly to the Court. As the royal distresses 
increased he acted more vigorously, and in 1640, 
the Company having no money to lend him, he 
forced it to sell him on credit fiS,000i. worth ok, 

* Cahndar of State Papere, » Idem^ 999, 700, Aaffuat 1628. 
East Indies, 1625-1629, Nos. 677, * Idrm, DoDOMtie 8«ri«s, 1687 

678, July 1628. 1688, p. 19, 12th Decfttnbw, 1687 
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pepper, which he promptly resold for dash at a 
loss of 6,0002. His Majesty’s profit on the trans- 
action was nevertheless a handsome one, as all 
that the Company received from him seems to 
have been 13,0002., certain disputed exemptions 
from customs-dues, and the privilege of taking 
timbSr from the Forest of Dean.' 

So ingenious a device would not bear repeti- 
tion. Charles, however, had already bit on a 
surac^lan for making money out of the Indian 
trade. The Charter of James I. granted the 
monopoly to the Company for ever. But it con- 
tained a proviso for the resumption of the pnvilege, 
on three years’ notice from the Crown, if the grant 
should not prove profitable to the realm. On this 
matter the King was the sole judge. He was sur- 
rounded by courtiers with their salaries in arrears, 
and by adveuiturers eager to show him a more 
excellent way, and to pay secret money for the 
penuission to do so. How could hie be sure that a 
Company, which constantly paraded its losses, was 
carrying on a trade profitable to the realm, unless 
he allo\\ed others to try their hand ? He bad 
done many things for the (’ompany, encouraged 
its efforts to raise fresh capital, is^^ royal pro- 
clamations to help it against its ser^^ants’ private 
trade,* written letters to Eastern potentates, nego- 

' Calmdmr of Stafe Paper$, but in the Mid, 1668, tlm Com* 
Dom'Mitio. 1640, p. 654 ; 1640-41, pMi; ooimpoaD^ nt a low of 
pp.271. 824 ; 1641-1648, p. 67 . *o. 81,30(M. 

It is right to odd that the Kmg ^ The eoeond Proelaiamtion, 
gave seoorlUes for repayuieist ; Febroar; 10, IdUb eoadweends 
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^*1640 Spam and Holland on its behalf, 

offered to send an envoy to the Great Mognl, and 
was he to get nothing for his pains? By some 
snoh casuistry Charles seems to have felt justified 
in allowing his courtiers and their City friends to 
experiment in the Indian trade. 

The records of the Company during his reign 
are full of the ignominious struggle which ensued. 
The King commenced cautiously by compelling 
1630 the Company in 1630 to find a passage foiii^the 
Earl of Denbigh, who had been seized by a desire 
to visit India and Persia ; not altogether without 
an eye* to business, as, on his return, he was re- 
ported to have landed sixty bales of indigo and 
other goods secretly at Dever, and conveyed them 
in carts to Southwark.' 

Four years after Denbigh’s return, Prince 
Bupert, aged eighteen, appeared %8 the figure- 
head of a Court clique for colonising Madagascar, 
then regarded as a half-way house to India, and 
1637 within the limits of the Company’s Charter.* The 
Company’s protests might have availed little. But 
the young adventurer’s mother, the Queen ^ 
Bohemia, laughed at the scheme as a QnixoWs < 
isle of Barataria, ‘ neither feasible, safe, nor 
honourable.’ So in spite of a servile poem by 

♦w,. 

to the feet and inehee of the Ko. 

cheete which comuifaidert end * Not. 4iK)^ The 

factors were allowed to ahip cm Eari of Denbigh wm 
their own aeeoimi, and ipeoihee law to the late finronrilt Biieyfig- 
every commodity in which they harm 

might trade. Calendar of State • MS* Ooitri BoolCt Ka 
Papen, Eaet Indiee. 1680 1684, p. »l, Mereh l«ff* 
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Davenant, Prince Bupert, or ‘ Prince Bdb^ ’ as i«w 
he appears in the Company’s records, urent oS 
to the siege of Breda instead. Lord Anmdell, 
who succeeded to the leadership of the project, 
not only proposed to plant a colony in Mada- 
gascar, but asked for a contract ‘ to kansport the 
Company’s pepper and other commodities from 
thence to England.’ The Company politely thanked 
. his Lordship, said that it had enough ships of its 
firmly refused a passage for him or his 

friends.’ 

But it was not with noble and princely person- 
ages that the Company had mainly to ’strive. 
Wealthy merchants were now wiUiug to stake 
their fortunes on breaking down the Company’s 
monopoly, and they found gentlemen about the 
King’s person ready, for a consideration, to gain 
His Majesty’^ ear. The most famous of these 
cabals of the City and Whitehall was Courten’s i«a5 
Association ; it had lasting consequences on the 
India trade, and it illustrates the hostile combina- 
tious to which the Company, as long as it depended 
0 |i the royal favour, was exposed. The chief actors 
* iw the drama were Sir William Courten and Sir 
Paul Pindar, two London merchants, who between 
them • lent ’ the King 200,000/. ; and Endymion 
Porter, groom of the bedchamber and His Majesty’s 
factotum for secret affairs. 

— William Couften started as a plain London 
t^or, the sou of a Flemish Protestant clothier 
who had found refuge in England under Elizabeth, 

* MB. Oonrt Book, No. 17, pp. 26, 27, Sepi. 27, andOot. », I S I W . 

VOI* *11. C 
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and pros^red beneath her protecting rule. William 
learned business at Haarlem, and began usefully 
by marrying the deaf and dumb daughter of a 
Dutch merchant who brought him 60,000/. Re- 
turning to London he grew into a great merchant 
with ships trading to Portugal, the African coast 
and the West Indies. He had the distinction in 
1619 of being fined 20,0001. by the Star Chamber 
for exporting gold — an experience sweetened after 
three years by a knighthood from James.^.This 
mingled taste of royal discipline and kingly favour 
led him to seek closer relations with the Court, and 
in 1625 he modestly applied for a grant of the ‘ Terra 
Australis Incognita ’ or U nknown South of the World. 
Three years later, letters, patent, more limited in 
scope and discreetly addressed to the Earl of Pem- 
broke — the late King’s gentleman of the bedchamber, 
and a spirited company-promoter for Virginia, the 
North-West Passage, South America and elsewhere 
—were granted ‘ in trust for Sir William Courten.’ 
The project failed, and Sir William, with a purse ever 
1685 open to His Majesty’s needs, obtained in 1635 a 
more promising license for the East Indian trade. 

His principal partner in the advefiture was Sir 
Paul Pindar, a man of good family, born after 
Elizabeth’s accession and educated for the Uni- 
versity, but with a natural genius- for commerce. 
He learned the secrets of the Eastern trade during 
fifteen years of profitable business in Venice a^d 
Italy, and practised them for nine years more as* 
James’s envoy, and the nominee of the Levant 
Company, in Turkey. He brought home so great 
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a fortune that Buckingham fitted on£ Prince 
Charles for his wooing trip to Madrid with 
Pindar’s diamonds, saying he would talk about 
•payment afterwards. One fine jewel, valued at 
35,000/., Pindar was wont to lend James I. to 
wear on State occasions ; and in two transactions 
alone he handed over diamonds to the value 
of 26,000/. on the payment-deferred system to 
* Charles. His loans to His Majesty were reckoned 
at \90,000Ly besides moneys to the Queen and 
royal children ; for ‘ this Sir Paul never fails the 
King when he has most need.’ * To so genq^ous a 
financier a Stuart king could not stint his favours 
by scruples as to chartered rights. 

The two merchants t(X)k into partnership an i«« 
ally more influential than either. Endymion 
Porter, poetaster, courtier, speculator, virtuoso, 
patron of the«Muses and of the Olympic Games 
on the Cotswold Hills, was a sort of Jacobean 
echo of Elizabethan Philip Sidney, with Zutphen 
left out. We have seen Sidney himself a default- 
ing subscriber to North-Western Passages.* Porter 
married the niece of Buckingham, accompanied 
tBe favourite and Prince Charles to Spain, and on 
Charles’s succession to the Crown became groom 
of the King’s bedchamber. His portrait shows a 
tall and graceful dilettante, with a face full of 

* Carew's Hino iachry* and DetecUtd, Londoiii 1602, 

C , 1681, p. 23, quolad in the should also be itodied* Pindar's 
^miry of National Bio- esiate was valued in 1689 al 
graphic, zlv. 811. But his 286,000f. 

Fraud and Violence Ducovered ’ ridif ante, voL i. p. 201. 

c 2 
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interest and intri^e.* On more than one occasion 
he had acted as go-between to the Court and the 
Company ; and in 1635, certain drainage projects 
1686 of his on a royal grant of land in Lincolnshire ■ 
having failed, he was on the look out for some 
means of mending his fortunes. 

The confederates, Courten, Pindar and A)rter, 
commanded a greater capital than the Conipuny 
could then raise, and they wielded an iniluence ' 
with which it could not cope. In 1628 ifr^had 
asked Parliament either to uphold it or to abolish 
the tr%de. Parliament had vouchsafed no answer, 
and the Company had ever since been wearying 
the King with tales of its losses. A tnide so 
disastrous to its conductors could scarcely be 
profitable to the Eealm, within the meaning of 
the Charter, especially when ne\v capitalists were 
willing to take it up with more enetgy and spirit. 
The three allies formed the bold design of erect ng 
1635 themselves into a rival Company, with the Kin; fs 
their partner — a partner who should bring in no 
money, but earn his profits by his secret suppor' . 

Charles had a plain course opiu to him. 11c 
had only to give the East India Computi}- f;Be 
three years’ notice required by the Charter, and 
either resume its monopoly, or force it to < una to 
terms. Some of its members were quite read} for 
a compromise, and indeed preferred the ‘ l b ,'u- 
lated’ system of separate ventures* to a J 

* In the National Portrait Gal- stouter eylis'an hero elalw^ teljr 
lery. Another portrait of hin. in accontred for the ohaae. 
the National Gallery displaye a ^ A syeiem practically ad !»teti 
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Stock. Others were so despondent ttat they iw 
desired nothing better than to have three years 
allowed for bringing home their ships and 
property.' In 1635 the King granted a license to 
his three friends on the ground that the Company 
had consulted only its own interests, neglected 
those *of the nation, and broken the conditions on 
which its exclusive privileges had been bestowed.* 
•Instead, however, of giving the three years’ notice 
Cl^ks assured the Company that the new associa- 
tion would not trade within its jurisdiction, but 
was to ‘ be employed on some secret design ^which 
His Majesty at present thought not fit to reveal.’* 

In vain the dismayed Governor waited in the ism 
W hitehall antechamber* all forenoon. He only 
succeeded in thrusting a petition into the King’s 
hand as His Majesty passed forth after dinner, 
but got not a* word in reply.' News soon arrived 
that two of Courten’s ships which sailed ‘ without 
any cargoes ' almost as undisgui.sed privateers, had 
plundered an Indian ves-sel in the lied Sea; and 
that the Company’s seivants at Surat were in prison 
for the piracy.* Other of Courten’s captains so 
outraged the Canton magistrates that the English 


by ihn Kmt India Cotn[>any in 
and on other oeea^ionn, 
Macphemon'e Hisiorg of 
Emropean Commerce wUh i ndoi, 
p. Ill, 4to. For iJke * liegxi- 
nysiem ante, voL i. 
pp, 264 et mq, 

* Maepherton, p. 113. 

* PreainUa to the drat grant 
to Sir William Conrten, dated 


Deconibor 12, 

* MS. Court Book, Ko. p. 
109, Jaimary 16, 1636. 

« p 147, March 1686, 

^ Bnioe’e dfinnit of iks Holt* 
Ea4i JmduM 

vol. i. p. 341. IBIO. Sm who 
Maopbcm>fi*« Mutor^ o/ iJke 
Mttropean Cammerm tmik India, 
p* lia, IBll 
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1686 were declared endtuies of the Chinese Empire, and 
were to be for ever excluded from its ports.’ Pro- 
jects by interlopers for plantations in Madagascar 
and the Mauritius ; * armed settlements by Courten’s 
agents on the Malabar coast ; and their open hos- 
tility to the Company’s servants at Surat and 
elsewhere, now become the staple of the India 
Office records. The Company’s factors in the 
East vainly begged for orders as to whether they' 
were to obey the Charter of King James, the 
letters of King Charles which the newcomers 
flourished in their face?. 

Charles had another chance given him. On 
Sir William Courten’s death in 1636 his grant 
lapsed, and the King had only to enforce the 
three years’ notice clause of the Company’s 
Charter in order to compel its despondent and 
wearied shareholders to a coalition. But his 
secret bonds forbad open methods, so he desired 
the Company not to trouble the dying man about 
the ships, and presently issued a new license to 
his son, William Courten, and his associates.® 

The remaining years of freedom left to Charles 
form a record of subterfuges to conceal his real 
relations to the rival companies. If the old 
Company arrested a servant of the new one for 
infringing its Charter, the King did not defend 
him, but merely ordered his release.* If the old 

' Macartney’B Bmhauy to * June 1, 1687. Fadera, 
China, b; Sir George Staunton, xx. p. 146. 

L6-12. 1797. ♦ February 1, 1687. MS. Court 

* MS. Court Book, No. 16, p. Book, No. 16, p. 260. 

294, No. 17, ^p. 44, 77, Ac. 
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Cumpany stayed by process of Itfw the inierloperB' imo 
ships, His Majesty or the Lords of hie Goanoil 
arranged to let them go. He was prodigal of good 
wishes to the Directors, dangled wider privileges 
before their eyes,’ and pressed on them the good 
offices of his Government to compose the dispntes 
which his own action had stirred up. But their 
attendance on the Privy Council only resulted in 
*‘reij|^l rebukes delivered by the Archbishop of 
Cantosbuiy, and reproaches from Lord Arundell.’ 

The Company was in no humour to be harangued 
by Howard, or to be lectured by Laud. His 
Majesty’s request that if the Earl of Southampton, * 

‘ who is a noble and brave Gentleman, shall make 
any offer or proposition to the Company’ (needless 
to say for the brave gentleman’s own benefit), 

‘ that they shall be pleased to hearken unto it,’ ® 
fell on deaf aars. The Company had tried His 
Majesty’s courts in ^ ain ; it had tried His Majesty’s 
Privy Council in vain ; it had tried the King in 
person in vain. Slowly and very reluctantly it 
resolved once more to try the House of Com- 
mons. 

Charles became afraid. The same need of 
money which had tempted him into a confederacy 
against the Company now compelled him to 
summon a Parliament.* Within four days of its 
meeting in AprU, 1640, the Company was con- 

Aa ‘ this trade it of so great Idem, No. 17, p. 82, As. 
eonseqaenee and importanoe to * Mardi 13, 1640. 

Hia Majesty and the Kingdom/ ^ Assembled April la, 1640; 
Maroh 1640. MS. Court Book, diBsolved by the King in anger» 

No. 17. p. 78. May 6, 164a 
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iM> sidering whether* it should not lay its wrongs 
before the Commons.’ Mr. Recorder, however, 
counselled it not ‘to make His Majesty’s pro- 
ceedings notorious,’ ® and the abrupt dissolution of 
Parliament, after a three weeks’ wangle with the 
Crown, seemed to put an end to the project. JChe 
Company’s stock fell so low that 100/. of it sol^or 
60/.® But in November of the same year the King, 
with a mutinous army and the Scotch war on Jjie* 
hands, was forced again to call together the estates 
of the realm. The Long Parliament met in wrath 
at the King’s creatures, and promptly arrested 
1641 Strafford. In January 1041 the C’ompany, once 
more on the flood-tide of popular feeling, petitioned 
Parliament against Courten and Endymiou Porter, 
His Majesty’s groom of the bedchamber.* 

The King, in great trouble, sent hurried 
messages to the Governor of the* Company to 
attend at Whitehall.* The counsellors, on whose 
audacity Charles had relied, were themselves 
trembhng; Strafford and Laud impt*ached, Mr. 
Secretary Windebank and Lord Keeper Finch soon 
to take flight, the Star Chamber aud the (Jourt of 
High Commission doomed. The King at lengfh 
confessed to the Governor of the Company ‘ that 
Mr. Porter had nothing to do in the Dusiness, his 

* 17th April, 1640, MS. Court 191,196. The peiilbn wan to k? 

Book, No. 17, pp. S4a, Bii. preiionU^d mn the 7 th JatiA, bat wan 

® Idem, p, HSa, delivered m Friday, the 8tli 

* Macphereon^s Hi§tory of the 1641. 

Emopean Commerce with India, On Bimday night tho 10th, 
p. 117, 1812. and Monduy the 11th January, 

* MS. Court Book, No. 17. pp. 1641. India OfUm lUeorda. 
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name only being used ; that what was*done waa imi 
H is Majesty’s act.’ * The petition, therefore, must 
not go forward. The Governor feared it was too 
late : the petition had been delivered to the House 
on Friday night. 

^The King astutely replied that it was not too 
lale, as the petition had not yet been read ; and 
that he had in view a very fine thing for the 
SSompany, but that ‘ without him they could never 
get a. penny.’ With a spark of the royal spirit 
which flickered up in his worst distresses, Charles 
declared that if the petition were pressed he would 
publicly own that Porter was only a screen for 
himself. In the end the Governor sent round to 
the House of CommouB, recovered the petition, 
and begged the Company to believe he had acted 
for the best, although ‘ as yet he durst not divulge 
the reasons thereof.’ - 

Charles was grateful for his escape. His thanks 
to the Compan}-, and those of his groom of the 
bedchamber,^ were the prelude to a real effort to 
afford it redress. Courten supposed, however, 
that he stUl had the King secretly on his side, and 
fnsisted op terms which put an end to the negotia- 
tions.^ The Company now gave up further hopes 
from Charles. In June 1641 it petitioned Parlia- 
ment, and thenoefon^ard boldly laid its grievances 

before the Commons.* 

• 

P ' MS. Ooari Book, 17, p. propoiMUt are s«t ooi in tlie MS. 

198, Jmmry 1641. Conrt Book, J?o. 17, pp. 2U-2I8. 

• pp. 198 6. Febnmry 1641. 

* IdmHp p. 197. ^ MS. Court Book, Koo. 17, IS, 

^ Th« propoiuhls and eomitor* 19, 1641 to 1649. 
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i«4i But Paxliameut regarded the Company as the 
creation of the royal prerogative, and was by no 
means ardent on its behalf. It forbad the re- 
printing of the Amboyna Book against the Dutch,' 
although Courten’s ‘ Bed Sea Pyrate ’ Captain was 
at length lodged in prison.^ To the Commons, 
indeed, the Company seemed one of the secret 
sources of money which had helped Charles to do 
without their constitutional supplies." The Com- 
pany now threw itself on their mercy, and iri lo46 
1646 attempted to re-incorporate itself on a Parliamen- 
tary basis, under the form of an ‘ Ordinance for 
the Trade,’ which practically reaffirmed the pro- 
visions of its royal Charter. The Commons, after 
a good deal of money had been spent, agreed, and 
gave Courten three years to withdraw from India."* 
But the House of Lords rejected the bill, in spite 
of the report of their own committee«in its favour.* 
The Company w as at the end of its resources, and 
a new joint stock could not be raised. In 1646 
the Governor, in despair, advised the shareholders 
to ‘ draw home their factors and estate,’ yet the 

Court determined to go on for another year. In 

< 

’ March 1642, MS. Court p. 116). I find no mention of 

Book, No. 18, p. 69. this transaction in the Calendars 

® Idem, p. 154(1. of State Papersi or in Brace’s 

^ According to popular tradi- AnndU, compiled year by year 

tion (Baker’s Chronicle, p, 440, firom the India Office Beoords; 
ed. 1679), the Company ‘lent’ nor does Gardiner refer to it 
80,0002. to help Charles to go on * MS. Court Book, No.20,p. 18^ 

without a Parliament in 1627 * September 4, 1646 to March^ 

(Macpherson, Hiitory of the 19, 1647, MS. Court Book, No. 
Ewrojpecun Commerce with India, 20, pp. 18, 45, Ac. 
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1648 it resolved to abolish seven of its Indian isis 
factories.’ 

The Company was a loyal body, bnt Charles 
wore out its loyalty. The fines and sequestra- 
tions afterwards laid on its stubbornly royalist 
members by Parliament and the Commonwealth 
fill many documents. Indeed, the sole great 
act of betrayal perpetrated by a servant of the 
•ii^mpany was committed in the King’s cause, leia 
Captain Mucknell treacherously carried his ship 
into Bristol, then held for His Majesty, and made 
her over for the support of the war against Parlia- 
ment at a loss of *20,000/. to his masters,® It was 
a useless crime, and only added resentment to the 
Directors’ distrust of tibe King. \NTiatever His 
Majesty might say, the Company had always found 
that he left something unsaid, and that the royal 
prerogative, which he professed to exercise on its 
behalf, was at the secret service of its rivals. 

Yet if these records disclose Charles I. in an ‘sas t© 

1649 

unheroic light, they also enable us to understand 
how he .salved his own conscience. The Kings of 
Portugal and of Spain had drawn large profits 
from the Indian trade, the King of France was 
about to try to do so, and why should Charles 
alone among the sovereigns of Europe deny himself ? 

Nor is it by any means clear how far his early con- 
nivance with the opposition inside the Company, 

^r with its ‘ baftulated ’ member, was his own act 


' MS. Court Book, No. 20, 180, 144, 144a, Jannury to Moy 

pp. 46, 45a, 58, 108a. 1645. 

* Idem, No. 19, pp. 128a, 129, 
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16M to or that 6f the creatures about him. To force the 

1649 

Company to sell him its pepper, and then quickly 
to resell it a loss without paying for it, would 
be called by an ill name in a modern law-court. 
But the King had given bonds for the amount, and 
when they could not be realised, there is a pathos 
in his momentary earnestness to make restitution, 
even by the sale of the royal parks.’ When ho 
violated the Charter by a license to, and his eecr^ 
partnership in, Courten’s Association, ha half 
believed that he secured the Company from 
damage by the condition that the new adven- 
turers should not trade to its disadvantage. 
India was surely wide enough for both, and the 
King fancied that he could partition the Indian 
markets betw’een the two without loss to either 
To all this there is a plain answer. Charles 
was not an absolute monarch like «the Kings of 
Spain, or Portugal, or France, and his very twinges 
of conscience show that he knew it. l*’ven if he 
had been an absolute sovereign, his father had 
limited the exercise of the royal prerogative by the 
Charter granted to the Company, tie might have 
withdrawn that Charter by giving the three years'^ 
notice to the Company and firmly facing its oppo- 

* He desired that the very first * * The Kiug*8 eouuaiaiidll to 
money which could be procured Courten‘«# Copi&in, Jothn Wod« 
Bhould be paid over to the Com- deli, as * CoiiUimndor of the floet, 
pany. Calendar of SMe Pajpern, whereof tl» Dragon admiral, 
Domestic Series, 1641-1648, p. 67. employed by Hit Mi^esty 
Bruce’s i4wna/«, quoting the India the Indies.’ Calmdar of Biaie 
Office Papers, trace the ineffec^ l iomestieBersee, 16111 '-dS, 

tnal results. Vol. i. p. 889, kc„ p. 806, ^larch 14, 1688. 

1810 . 
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sition. But to this straightforw&rd coarse Charles 
could never make up his mind. Elizabeth, im- 
perious, wayward, yet sensible, had maintained 
the royal prerogative of monopolies by surren- 
dering its abuses. Under James I., a genuine 
although foolish person, that prerogative had 
received a rude shock ; under Charles I. it became 
a discredited legend. His high pretensions and 
■iaw expedients wearied out the Company, as they 
had wearied out the nation; and the Company’s 
appeal to Parliament was the commercial counter- 
part of the nation’s appeal to the sword. 


1835 to 
1649 
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CHAPTER II 

OUB FIK8T SETTLESfEKTS ON THE BOMBAY COAST 
Hi0:-1658 

% 

Amid the discomfitures and distresses of the Com- 
pany at home resolute groups of Englishmen were 
making their presence felt in India. The sites 
of their settlements were at first determined by 
political rather than by cttfiunercial considerations. 
During centuries the natural meeting marts of the 
Indo-European spice trade had been the ports of 
Malabar; but the monopoly of thgse marts was 
secured to Portugal by her fortress-capital at Goa, 
and the coast Rajas were on too small a s('ale to 
afford protection to newcomers. If our captains 
1601 to of the ‘ Separate Voyages ’ were to find a footing 
in India, it must be under the shelter of a strong 
native government. The march of the Mughc! 
Empire southwards, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, gave them their chance. Leaving the 
direct route from Africa to Malabar, they struok 
north-east to the Gulf of Cambay, on whose coasts 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar had lately imposed 
i»8 his rule.’ 

‘ Akbar the Great, bom 1642 ; and reconqnm Qqjarat aod (be 
reigned 165A-1606, the contem- provinoea on the ehote of tho 
porary of Elizabeth; oonqaera Golf of Cambay, ISTSt-lfiM; 
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Surat, the emporium of thi^ ocean mlet and 
the capital of Gujarat, lies on a bend of the 
Tapti where the stream sweeps abruptly westward 
towards the sea. Chief maritime city of India 
in ancient times/ the silt-bearing currents of its 
river and sand-laden ocean tides had blocked its 
approach to mediaeval shipping, but had formed a 
roadstead protected by mud-banks at SwaJly, near 
4be river mouth. Gujarat was cut off from the istsi© 
Mughal base in Northern India by mountains and 
deserts, and its annexation to the Mughal Empire 
cost twenty years of war. The work of conquest 
was rudely interrupted by revolts, which flared 
up afresh in the early years of the seventeenth leooto 
century ; but the long • arm of the Empire at 
length prevailed, aud just as the anarchy ended 
the English came upon the scene. 

In 1607, Captain William Hawkins, of the 
third ‘ Separate Voyage,’ landed at Surat with a 
letter from James I. to the Mughal Emperor,* and 
proceeded to the court at Agra. But the magni- 
ficent monarch of India did not take seriously the 


anneiKea iliem to the Mu- 
ghal Empire in 1593. 

* IHolemy rtrr. 150 b.c. si)eak8 
of tht trade of Pulipnla, which 
has been identified with Phol 
pada, the old sacred part of Surat 
town. Snrat Is, howeveri the 
modem representative of the an- 
flhnt province of Surishtra which, 
at one time included not only 
Gt^arat but part of Kathiawar. 
Before the Gulf of Cambay 
silted up, some of the chief ports 


and seats of civilisation were on 
the Kathiawar side of the bay. 
General Alexander Canningham's 
Ancient Geography of InMa^ pp. 

and particularly d2i- 
826. The shallowing of the Gulf 
of Cambay was one of the great 
fibctors in the oommerdal geo- 
graphy of ancient and medieval 
India. 

* Jahangir, literally * The Con- 
queror of the World** reigned 
1605 - 1627 , 
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1607 proffers of an unknown island-king brought by a 
ship’s captain. Such European influence as then 
existed at the Mughal capital was entirely Portu- 
guese ; and, after four years, Hawkins returned to 
Surat with a native wife but without any grant for 
trade.* Meanwhile the local Governor of Surat 
had allowed some of Hawkins’ followers to rtsmain 
there, apparently as a set-off to the Portuguese, 
who formed an unruly element at the roadstead, 

1609 In 1609 a shipwrecked crew of our fourth ‘ Sepa- 
rate Voyage ’ also claimed shelter.* This the 
Mughal Governor, whether ‘bribed by the Por- 
tugals ’ or merely afraid lest he should have too 
many of the European Infidels on his hands, dis- 
creetly refused. Our poor sailors had to make 
their w’ay home, part of them vid Lisbon, by the 
clemency of the Portuguese, who were only too glad 
to get rid of them.’ j 

The accounts which thus reached England 
from Surat, of its settled government under the 
agis of the Great Mogul, and of its opportunities 
for trade, detennined the Company to effect a 
settlement at its port. In 1611 Sir Henry Mid- 

1611 dleton, of the sixth ‘ Separate Voyage,’ landed 
Swally in spite of the Portuguese, although they 

^ Letters received by the Eaei away m ih§. calUd ike 

India Company, voL i. 160!^ m C^mbetifm the 

1613. Anderson’s Efigluih in far the$t pari oj tke East Indim) 
Western India, p. 12, 18, Sd. travelkd^by land through many 

* Their story was written by unknown kingdmns an4 
one of the survivors, Captain cities, Londan, 1612. 

Kobert Covert©, in his True ami * Covirte's True and olmoirf 
almost Incredible liepori of an Incredible Repfntt, pp. 26, 67. 
Englishman that {being cast 
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had compelled him to do basinet by exchanging uu 
cargoes in the roadstead. The Mnghal Onvemor, 
while still refusing us a factory, allowed some 
trade.* Next year, 161Q, Captain Best with the wit 
old -‘Bed Dragon’ and the little *Hosiander’ 
routed the Portuguese squadron that commanded 
the ap'^roaches to Surat, while the Mughal Go« 
vemor looked on from the shore. A month’s hard 
fighting destroyed for ever the Indian legend of 
the Portuguese supremacy over other Europeans.^ 

The gaUant Captain Best would have been satis- 
fied with his victory, but he had with him a man 
who was resolved that England should reap its 
full results. Thomas AJdworth, factor and mer- 
cb,ant, improved the momentary congratulations 
of the Mughal Governor into a grant for our first 
settlement in India." 

‘ Through the whole Indies,’ Aldworth wrote to leis 
the Company, ‘there cannot be any place more 
boneficial for our country than this, being the only 
key to open all the rich and best trade of the 
Indies.’* With a handful of English merchants 
in an unfortified house he struggled through the 
loaction against us which followed the departure 
of Best’s ships, until Downton’s sea fight two 

^ LeiiMra received hy ihr East (Captain Best) would have been 
India Com/pam^^ vol. i. 1602- gone three or four times and left 
1618. Introduction, xxx^v. this place.’ Letiere recewcd hy 

^ hio^ember 29tol>ec6mher 27, the Eaei India Company ^ voL L 
1612. Fiwie vd. i. 800-804, 1602-1618, p. 801, and vol. ii. 

• ‘ The greatest cause and 1618-1615, p. xxi. 
means of our settling here was * Idcm^ voL L p 288, January 
Mr. AJdworth, for our General 25, 1618. 

XOL, IB 
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1615 years hier established for ever our superiority at 
Surat over the Portuguese.* 

Downton’s feat of arms proved, unexpectedly, 
to be a great strategic victory. He had cut in 
half the Portuguese line of communication along 
the Indian coast. That line was held by Goa as 
its southern, and by Diu as its northern, base ; 
and between the two by a squadron, which assured 
to Portugal the traffic of Surat and the Gulf of 
Cambay. This trade now passed to the ^Jnglish, 
and it became necessary to secure it by no mere 
grants of local Mughal governors, but by an 
instrument from the Imperial Court. In January 
1615, while Downton was battering the Portuguese 
fleet off Surat, James I. issued his commission to 
Sir Thomas Roe ‘to be ambassador to the Great 
Mogul,’ the Company to pay all expenses and to 
reap any results that might accrue., 

Roe reached Surat in September 1015, and pro- 
ceeded to the Mughal Court, then at Ajmir. Surat 
was the chief starting place for Mecca, and the 
Portuguese squadrons had troubled the ocean path 
of pilgrimage. The Iniperial Court, too happy 
that one infidel fleet should destroy another, 
granted to Sir Thomas Roe an ‘ Order ’ for trade. 

' Jetnuary 20 to February IB, Captain Beat won such a grant, if 
1615. Vide writer vol. i. pp. 821- ever man did, by his sea- victory 
826. over the Portuguese in 1612. Yet 

* The Company’s records over- in 1614 U servant of the Company, 
estimate the authority of the writing from the Imperial Court, 
trade-permits of the local go- declared that * none here will take 
vemors or the more doubtful notice of it.’ Letiert received by 
sanctions hitherto obtained under the East India Company^ 1618“ 
the alleged Imperial authority. 1615, vol. ii. p. xxi. 
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These ‘ Orders ’ we sometimes ckUed * grants ’ or mi« 
‘ licenses,’ and sometimes dignified with the name 
of ‘ treaties.’ ’ The truth is that as our power in 
India increased they gradually developed from 
mere permits into grants, then into treaties, and 
finally^ into de jure confirmations of conquests 
which we had de facto won. The treaty as drafted 
by Sir Thomas Roe would have allowed the English 
to found factories at all ports of the Mughal Em- 
pire, particularly in Gujarat, in Bengal, and in 
Sind ; and exempted them from inland transit tolls, 

’ Farmdna, variously spelt peror or his Viceroys or Depntiea. 
Phirmaund, Firman, Ac., in the A farman was literally an ‘Order* 
Company’s records. Under the conferrini^ title, rank, command^ 
strongly centralised system of the t office, or privileges, and was essen* 
Mughal Empire every authorisa- daily of the nature of on imperial 
lion, whether for succession to an command. It iiad the wide sense 
office or to an estate, or for tlie which attaches to our term 
levying of a toll, or^or trade, or ‘ Order,’ from a General Order in 
fur industrial enterprises (from the Field to an Order in Council 
the manufacture of salt to the or a Local Government Order, or 
reelaniHiion of waste lands and Order by the Board of Trade, 
the cutting down of the jungle). (4» Samuh, or grants for land, 
required an order from the Throne money, inheritance, or high ad- 
or its local ropresenfrvtive. The ininistrative office, under the 
word ‘ treaty ’ is misapplied to Imperial seal, and serving as a 
Hoch grants. T rom the native tlisciiarge to the treasurv for pay- 
point of view they divide them- inents, allowances, or exemptions 
selves into four not strictly de- of revenue. The early servanta 
maroatod classes. (1) Panmna^, of the Company in India liad to 
permits iasued by an executive content themselves with the 
officer, the governor of a port, or inferior classes of permits, par- 
sometimes a mere customs house wdnoE, and nwAdiw; then followed 
subordinate. (2) NuJuir^, liter- fartmna^, and hnally sana4s. 
aUy a ‘sign,’ in the form of a But during their tirst century and 
sealed document, or Hag, or ot her a half in India, for ‘ treaty ’ or 
emblem, from the local authority * grant,’ it is generally sale to 
of a district or province. substitute the word ‘ order.’ 

P'imndnaM^ issued by the Em- 
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on payment of a fixed import duty of 3^ per cent. 
1616 on goods and 2 per cent, on treasure. But these 
prof>osal8, although they figure as ‘ Koe’s Treaty ’ 
in Anglo-Indian histories,’ never passed beyond 
the draft stage and were rejected by the Imperial 
Court.* Eoe obtained, however, a peripit for 
the English to reside at Surat and to travel freely 
into the interior, together with an order for the 
redress of the injuries inflicted on them by the 
local officials. ® He afterwards received a -farman 
1618 or grant, ^ in similar although somewhat hand- 
somer terms, from the heir-apparent, then Viceroy 
of Gujarat, the province of which Surat was the 
chief port. The prince ® allowed the English to hire, 
although not to buy or' build, a house for their 
trade at Surat, and promised the assistance of 
boats in case they were attacked by the Portu- 
guese. Sir Thomas Eoe lingered long enough 
among the Mughal grandees to find that he was 
by no means regarded as the Ambassador of an 
equal sovereign. But his presence at the Im- 
perial Court, and the heir- apparent’s viceroyalty 
of Gujarat, gave prestige to the English at 
Surat. 

' Even in Bruce’s Annals^ i. ^ Sept. 1618. No copy of this 
176-7. farman exists, but Mr. Foster hae 

* The Embassy of Sir Thomas pieced together ite provimone from 
Eoe, by William Foster, 1899, the India Office MSS. 
vol. i. pp. xli-iliii ; 162, 260, Ac., ^ PrilACe Mirza Khunram, after* 
where the question is discussed wards the Emperor Shah Jaban, 
with a complete knowledge of the ‘ fifteenth Viceroy of Gujarat,’ 
records. 1618-1622. History of Qujaratf 

^ Idem, pp. 169, 162. April p. 276. Govt. Prea : Bombay, 
1616. 1896. 
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Meanwhile Captain Keeling, *the ‘ General ’ of 
the squadron which had brought out Roe, resolved 
to carry the war against the Portuguese into 
Southern India. Keeling was a sailor of taste 
with a wide outlook into the possibilities of his 
times. On a previous voyage, while detained at 
Sierra Y/eone, he and his crew had played ‘ Hamlet ’ 
end ‘Richard II.’ by way of private theatricals.^ He 
believed in India as a career, and wanted to carry 
his wife with him — but gave up his request on 
compensation of 200/. from the Company.* He 
now, in 1616, sailed boldly to Malabar, and, tried 
to turn the flank of the southern Portuguese base 
at Goa, by a treaty with Calicut further down the 
coast. The allies w'ere to drive out the Portuguese 
from Cochin, which was then to be made over to 
the English.’ 

This project failed, but a halcyon period opened 
to the English at Surat. The crop-fields of 
Gujarat, with their miracle of two harvests a year, 
seemed a paradise to our storm-tossed mariners, as 
they rowed up the smooth channels of the Tapti. 

‘ Often of tw'o adjoining fields,’ they wrote, ‘ one 
ivas as green as a fine meadow, and the other 
waving yellow like gold and ready to be cut down.’ * 
They might regret that spices did not grow so far 

* September 1607. 10th March, 1616. 

^ Calendar of Stait Papers^ * Letter of Mr. Co|^and, dMed 
East indies, 1618 1616, No. 827, 24th December, 1618. Gazetteer 
• Cotirt Minnies, December 10, of Botnbay Pye#ic2enc|f, voL i. 
1^14. part i. p. 224, Bombay Oovam* 

• Captain Keeling’s Treaty with ment Press, 1896. 
the Zamorin of Calient, dated 
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north, but they found substitutes in the fine cotton 
fabrics and dyes of upper India. Small Enghsh 
agencies, thrown out into the interior,* collected the 
muslins of the neighbouring provinces, and the 
indigo of Agra, for shipment at Surat. 

The titular viceroyalty of the heir-apparent to 
the Empire, left the real administration of Gujarat 
in the hands of the Governor who had seen us 
shatter the Portuguese fleet. Indeed the Emperor 
Jahangir complains in his ‘ Memoirs ’ that this too 
liberal ofiicial bought from the Europeans a turkey 
and other curiosities quite regardless of the price.* 
An annalist makes the ti*ansaction take place at 
Gogo, in whose safe anchorage on the opposite side 
of the Cambay Gulf, oui^ ships, when driven from 
the Swally roadstead, could always find shelter.** 
The only drawbacks to the Company’s success at 
Surat were the ‘ voluntaries,’ or private traders 
from England, who began to creep in, and wh<t, 
when their speculations failed, became a burden on 


* In Gajarat, Ahiiiadabad, 
Kathiawar, espeeially the Kathia 
war coast of the Galf of Cain bay, 
and Sind. 

* The turkey seema to have 
been introduced into India by the 
Portuguese. Its present Hindu- 
stani name, piru, is Identical 
with the Portuguese peril, derived 
from Peruana (Peru; in its old 
wider sense. Peruana and Guy* 
ana were used to denote Spanish 
America at least as late as 
the almanacs of Charles ll/s 


reign; aud the tnrkoy, probably 
bro Tight iiy Cortez to SjMun. wmi 
for long called the Guinea 
In Hindustani it preserves ih© 
other old name of Spanish- 
America, i^eroana. Bluieau, in 
his PortmgusA 0 

Latino^ ITdO, gives no oettain 
sound. # 

Elliott Uigtorpof India fold 
hy it 9 0wn Atslori<*fif,vh SB i, foot- 
note. But the TuMdk*i^JahdnyiTi 
(p. 105, Aligarh ©il, 1BB4) elearly 
says Goa not Oofo* 
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the factory, or turned Muhammadans ^to keep 
them from starving.’ * 

More formidable rivals soon came upon the leie 
scene.. In 1616 a Dutch ship under Van den 
Broeck appeared in the roadstead, but was not 
allowed to establish a factory. Next year two 
Dutch ships got WTecked off the coast, and ten of 
the survivors remained at Surat. In 1618 they 
received a license from the Mughal government, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Sir Thomas Roe to 
‘ turn them out,’ and in 1620 Van den Broeck wao 
returned to Surat as Director of Dutch trade.* 

But the Dutch, accustomed to barbarian island 
chiefs, did not realise that they had come under an 
Empire which insisted 'on good behaviour, and 
could crush the petty infidel settlements by a 
stroke of the pen. Even the English, backed by 
the Imperil ®rder for trade, had to rest satisfied 
w ith the protection assured to all residents within 
tlj<' Mughal Empire, and were not allowed to fortify 
theii house at Surat.'* The Dutch attacks on 
native vessels now involved us in the common 
disgrace of the European name, and while the 
Dutch were slaughtering us at Amboyna, in 1623, i6*j 
the English at Surat were held responsible by the 
Mughal Governor for the piracy of their most 
bitter enemies.^ Pe seized upon our warehouses, 

' Lettern from Surat and Ajinir 1877 ; Anderson's EnglUh in 
to the Company, Slst December, Western Jn</ia,pp. 18,87,88. 1858. 

1618, to 4th March, 1617 : Bruoe'a * Brace's iinralt, cuA dUMm 
Anfuils, i, IBS. 1617-18, vol. i. p. 198. 

* Surai cmd Broach Dutricist * vol. i. pp. 288, 248. 

p. 79, Bombay Government Press, 
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1628-4 threw our President and factors into irons, and let 
them hold their consultations ‘ in prison ’ * for 
seven months, amid the revilings of * whole rabbles 
of people.’ ® 

The Mughal Government, however, soon learned 
to discriminate. It ceased, at any rate, to confound 
the peaceable English traders, who paid their 
customs punctually and abhorred images, with the 
Portuguese, who prostrated themselves like Hindus 
before a tinsel goddess, and plundered the True 
Believers on the holy voyage to Mecca. In 1622 
our factor}^ at Surat had organised the fleet which 
destroyed the Portuguese power in the Persian 
Gulf,^ and so outflanked the northern base of the 
Portuguese at Diu, which had controlled the 
entrance to the Gulf of Cambay. The English, 
having thus freed the approaches at Surat from the 
menace of the Portuguese, came to be regarded by 
the Mughal Viceroy as a useful sea-police. 

But the Portuguese, although beaten out of the 
Gulf of Cambay and the Persian Gulf, still harassed 
the route to the lied Sea. Surat was the main 
exit of the Empire to Mecca, and the Mughal 
Government hit upon the device of employing on^" 
nation of the Infidels against another to keep open 

1629 the pilgrim ocean highway. In 1629 it granted 
letters of marque to our President at Surat to make 
reprisals on all Portuguese ships, w'hether at sea 

’ e.g. Calendar of State Beeordt, leaC-lSO?. Indk Offloe 
Paper*, East ladies, 1623-1624, Beport. pp. 17- 1», 76. For oar 
No. 488. capture of Qmmz, in 1882, *id$ 

* Idem, 1626-1629, No. 66. ante, vol. i. |^. 810, 828~880i 

* Pertian and Pertian Gulf 
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or in harbour.’ Next year a Sui^t Goverhor again 
witneesed a repulse of the Portuguese from his 
river, ‘our English’ driving the landing parties 
pell mell into the sea, and ‘ not fearing to run up 
to the chin in water, even to the frigates’ sides.’ 
We rescued the Viceroy’s son in the sight of the 
whole people, ‘ to their great admiration and our 
nation’s great honour.’ * In the following winter, 
December 1630, the treaty of Madrid declared 
that "thenceforth the English and Portuguese 
should dwell at peace in the Indies, and enjoy 
a free commerce open to l)oth — a consummation 
not to be attained by parchment alliances.® 

The English at Surat thus early won for 
themselves a recognised position as trustworthy 
payers of revenue and as a maritime patrol for 
the Mughal Empire. On shore the Empire was, 
within its limits, all powerful, but at sea it 
depended on mercenary fleets. As it held in 
check the pirate nests along the western shores of 
India by subsidising the Abyssinian chiefs who had 
settled on that coast, so it looked to the English 
at Surat to keep open the ocean path of pilgrimages 
to the holy cities of the lied Sea. The Mughal 


’ Funiian or ‘order, of the 
5th April, 1629. 

® of SUite 

East Indies, 168(K16B4, No. 87, 
October 17, 1680. 

* ‘ Abstinebunt in fdturum ab 
Omni prsBda, captione, oftensione 
st spoiio/ with ‘liberum com- 
mercimn’ for the two nationa. 
Treaty between Charles I, and 


Philip IT., Nov. 15, 1630. Wlien, 
however, the Governor of the E. L 
0. attended on Eord DorchcMiter 
to leam its precise force, the league 
was explainr il to mean little more 
than the articles of 1604--~Hk.c. eea* 
fighting beyond the Cape at the 
Company’s own riak. 

0 / StaU FapefM, East Indies, 
1680-1684, No. 184. 
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1680 supremacy was essentially of land origin. It had 
started from Central Asia, spread from the moun- 
tain passes across the Punjab, forced its way 
through the Aravalli deserts to Gujarat, and fol- 
lowed the courses of two mighty rivers, the Indus 
and the Ganges, to the opposite shores of India. 
From the vast hinterland of Hindustan the Mughal 
Emperors were constrained to find an outlet to the 
ocean. But the great distance of their capitals in 
North-Western India from the coast rendered it 
impossible, when they had found an outlet, to 

exercise an effective sea-control. 

€ 

On the east, Portuguese buccaneers and Ara- 
kanese pirates swept the Bay of Bengal, and 
the Mughal Viceroy had, by a special tax, to 
maintain an armed flotilla to keep open the 
mouths of the Ganges. On the west, the royal 
galleons and frigates of Portugal blocked the 
approaches to the Indus and the Gulf of Cambay. 
What the river fleet of the Bengal Viceroy did for 
the Gangetic delta, the Indian EmjHjrors resolved 
that the English at Surat should do for the 
Arabian Ocean. Our squadrons formed, in fact, 
the naval complement to the land-conquest of 
Gujarat by the Mughal Empire. The anarchy 
which had ended just as we arrived gave place to a 
period of prosperity unexampled in the history of 
the province. Caravans came and went to all the 
inland capitals of India— Golconda, Agra, Delhi, 
Lahore ; the products of Asia, from the Straits of 
Malacca to the Persian Gulf, were piled up on the 
wharves of the Tapti. Merchants flocked in such 
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numbers to Surat that during* the busy ivinter loso 
months lodgings could scarcely be had.^ A suc- 
cession of able men directed the English factory ; 
and soon after 1616 a Surat chaplain * commenced 
those hberal researches into the native customs 
and religions, which are among the most honour- 
able memorials of our Indian rule, and which 
have done much to mould that rule to the needs 
of the people. 

The Company saw the position which its little 
band of ser^^ants had won on the Gulf of Cambay, 
and recognised the President at Surat as the chief 
of the English in India. After Amboynathe hopes 
of reviving the trade in the Spice Archipelago 
dickered out, and in 1080 even Bantam, its hei^- 
quarters in Java, was declared subordinate to 
Surat.* In the same year a calamity fell upon leso 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the terrible 
meaning of the word famine in India under native 
rule. Wh('le di.stricts and cities were left bare of 
inhabitants. 

In l(i81 a Dutch merchant reported that only lesi 
eleven of the 260 families at Swally survived. He 
fomid the road thence to Surat covered with 
bodies decaying ‘on the highway where they died, 

' Imperial Gazetteer of India, eect of the Parteez, the ancient 
vol. liii. pp. 121-2, 1887. inhabitants of' Persia, together 

Henry Lord, in 1616, ‘ left toith the religion and manners of 
one of the English Jiipa for a each Sect. London, 1680. 4to. 
charge of souls on shore,’ and Sir Thomas Eoe also a 

after fourteen years published A considerable collection of oriental 
Display of two F orraigtie Sects, MSS. on his travels. 
the sect of the Bannians, the » Bruce's Annals, L 804. 
ancient natives of India, and the 
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ip 

i6»i [there] being no one to bury them.’ ’ In Surat, 
that great and crowded city, he ‘could hardly 
see any living persons ; ’ but the corpses ‘ at the 
comer of the streets lie twenty together, nobody 
burying them.’ Thirty thousand had perished in 
the town alone. Pestilence followed famine. The 
President and ten or eleven of the English factors 
fell victims, with ‘ divers inferiors now taken into 
Abraham’s bosom ’ * — three-fourths of the whole 
settlement. ‘ No man can go in the streets without 
giving great alms or being in danger of being 
murdepd, for the poor people cry aloud, “ Give 
us sustenance, or kill us.” ’ ^ ‘ This, that was in a 

manner the garden of the world, is turned into a 
wilderness.’ ‘ * 

The Dutchman estimated that it would take 
three years before the trade could revive at Surat. 
Indeed, one striking contrast between native and 
British mle was the slowness of recovery from 
famine in the Mughal Empire. But the English 
at Surat clung to the wreck of their settlement, 
and their new jurisdiction over our other factories 
in India placed at their command the whole of the 
Company’s ships in the Indian seas. A strong 
naval force thus came under the centralised 
control of Surat. The Company had from twenty 
to twenty-five vessels employed in the East Indies, 
chiefly in port to port trade.® In 1629, it declared 

' Calenda/r of State Pa/per$^ ^ IdemH, No. 241. 

East Indies, 1680-1684, No. 242. ^ Twenty-two in 1628. Calm* 

^ Idemy No. 257, January 28, dor of Stats Fcuperey East Indies, 
1682. 1622-1624. Introdnotion, lix*; 28 in 

^ Idemy No. 242. 1628, including those going out itod 
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that during the past twelve yeaw it had ' sent out 
fift y .RAVfln ships containing 26,690 tons, besides 
eighteen pinnaces, to be worn out by trading from 
port to port in The Indies.’ ' 

To this scattered fleet, strongly armed and 
always eager to flght, the Surat factory added a 
local flotilla of stout sea-going craft, carrying two 
to six guns apiece, and charged with the de- 
fence of the Tapti estuary and Gulf of Cambay. 
Ten of these Surat ‘ grabs and gaUivats ’ are 
said to have existed in 1615, during Captain 
Downton's six weeks’ battle with the Port^^guese, 
and from that year the permanent establish- 
ment of our Indian navy has been reckoned.* 
In 1622, four of them* accompanied the squad- 
ron which drove the Portuguese from Ormuz 
and the Persian Gulf.® These Surat cruisers were 
greatly superior to the Portuguese ‘frigates.’^ 
Yet the Portuguese ‘ frigates ’ sufficed to make it 
unsafe for Putch ships to lie in at the Malabar road- 
steads.*^ The broad lateen sails, light draught, and 
hardy rowers of the Surat ‘ grabs ’ enabled them 
to outmanoeuvre both the Dutch and the Lisbon 
galleons along the shore. When combined with 
the heavily armed English ships engaged in the 
port to port trade, they made up a formidable force. 

ooming home. Idem^ 1625-1629, between the originaJ Spejoiah 
No. 726. fragata^ or row-boat, and the 

^ 1625- 1629, ITo. 786. final development of the frigate 

* According to Low’sHiitery of into a war-ship of 60 to 60 gone. 

elwIfidtanjNavy,vol.i. pp. 16, 24. * Dutch Beoorda, Beport 

* pp. 87, 88. and Balance Sheet of the Trade 

* These Indo-Portnguese ‘fri- at Surat, June 20, 168i,tm20a«ae, 
gates * mark an intermediate stage voU i. pp. 820-1. 
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16 M The Viceroy at Goa now found his whole line 
of communication on the west coast of India 
dominated by our Surat factory. The English at 
Surat, on their side, felt the necessity for a direct 
trade with the pepper districts and spice ports of 
Malabar, which also remained the Indian marts 
of exchange for the more precious cloves and 
nutmegs of the Eastern Archipelago. European 
diplomacy had failed to secure peace between the 

1634 Christian nations in Asia. So in 1634, the 

Viceroy of Goa and the English President at Surat 

took the matter into their own hands and entered 
< 

into direct negotiations. They signed a formal 

1635 truce, which in 1635 they developed into a 
commercial convention on the basis of the in- 
effective Madrid treaty of 16.30. Two English 
ships were annually to obtain a cargo at Goa, two 
more might load at other Portuguese factories. 
The long promised lihemm covimercium between 
the English and Portuguese in India became an 
accomplished fact.’ 

It was this talent of isolated groups of English- 
men for making their power felt in distant regions, 
that carried the Company through the dark days 
of Charles I. They turned their factory at 
Surat into a sea-defence of the Mughal Empire, 
convoyed noble and imperial devotees to the 
Persian Gulf on their way to Mecca, and guarded 

^ The India Office Records Portngnese treaty of 164^i ex- 
(quoted by Bruce, i. 334, footnote) pressly gives the date as * le 
indicate January 1635-6 as the 20 Janvier, 1635, nouveau stile/ — 
date of this Surat-Goa convention. Dumont’s Corps TJniversel Diplo- 
But Clause xii. of the Anglo- matique^ voL vi. part i. p. 240. 
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the pagrim route. Their Dutcfi rivals, although 
much stronger in men and ships in Asiatic waters, 
found themselves on the Gujarat coast in the grip 
of the Mughal power. Nor did the Hollanders, 
secure of the Spice Archipelago, care so much to 
come to terms with the Indian Portuguese. 

But while our Surat factors thus secured a strong 
position and earned large profits for their masters, 
obey also, in spite of their masters, did a lucrative 
trade ton their own account. The Company 
viewed with mixed emotions the rising power of its 
servants in the East. It had seen its President 
at Surat commission a squadron to wage open war 
on the Portuguese.* But for a local factory to 
make a treaty on its - own account with an 
independent European Power was a dangerous 
audacity. Yet, in spite of the home Directors’ 
alarm ^ and half-heartedness, this convention of 
the Goa Viceroy Asnth the President at Surat 
becanie the basis of the settlement of the Indies 

Even Holland began to realise that, notwith- 
standing her Spice Island supremacy, the English 
understood the greater game of Indian politics 
better than her own servants in the East. The 
Dutch factors at Surat contrasted their insignifi- 
cance with the strong position which the English, 
by the favour of the Mughal Sovereign, enjoyed.* 

' Brace’s AnnuU^ p. vol. i. and from the Governor to Lord 
Commission dated 12th Dec., Aston, 8rd March, 18B6, Bnice^s 
Calendar of State Papers^ East dnnaU, p, 836, voL i, 

Indies, 1625-1629* No. 768. * MS. Dutch Beoords ; Letter 

^ Letter of the East India Com- from Surat to the Directors at 
pany to the Secretary of State, Amsterdam, August 80, 1631, Ac. 
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16*4 ‘ We have no real' power in these countries,’ they 
lament, ‘ while the (Mughal) Governors can always 
revenge any real or pretended afiront, by laying an 
embargo on the Company’s property.’ * The truth 
is that the Dutch Govemors-General at Batavia, 
domineering over their petty island chiefs, had the 
very worst training for the direction of distant 
factories under the irresistible Mughal Emperors. 
‘ The English get daily a firmer footing in India,’ 
16*4 ‘ we should act in concert with the English,’ ‘ a 
good understanding with the English is the best 
guarantee of our commerce in India ’ — the Dutch 
factors at Surat reiterated in vain.'*^ 

From their height of prosperity the handful of 
1636 English at Surat were suddenly cast dovTi. In 
1636 , arrived Captain Weddell of Courten’s 
Association, with a letter from King Charles to our 
; ' President, intimating that under His Majesty’s 
authority six ships ‘ had been sent on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas,’ and that ‘the King 
him self had a particular interest ’ in the expedition.® 
Presently came news that two of these ships ‘ to 
the South Seas ’ had turned pirates in the Bed 
Sea, and plundered an Indian vessel. The Mughal 
Governor at once seized our factory at Surat, 
threw the President and Council into prison for two 
months, and only released them on payment of 
18 , 000 /.,“ and on their solemn oath (in spite of 


^ MS. Dutch Records ; Letter and Baknee Sheet of the Trade 
from Surat to the GoTonior- at 6urat» 20 Jimei 1684, 4cc« 
General at Batavia, April 80, 1684. ^ Brueek Afinak, i. 840. 

^ MS. Dutch Records; Report ^ Rs. 170,000» 
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their protestations of innocence), never again to km 
molest a Mughal ship. 

As in 1623 the Mughal Government had held 
the Company’s servants responsible for the piracy 
of their public enemies the Dutch,’ so in 1636 
it punished them for the piracy of Conrten’s 
interlopers. ‘ Wee must beare the burthen,’ says 
a sorrowful despatch, ‘ and with patience sitt still, 
until we may find these frowning t 3 rmes more 
auspicious to us and to our affayres.’ ^ 

A still heavier blow was about to fall on the 
poor prisoners at Surat. While the pirac^s of 
Courten’s Association brought them into disgrace 
with the Mughal Government, the ablest Captain 
t)f the interlopers, Weddell, resolved to snatch the 
fruits of the Surat President’s convention with the 
Portuguese Viceroy. He sailed to Goa, and, on the 
strength of a letter from King Charles, got leave to 
hire a house and to land his goods.® After forcing 
himself, by the same authoritj^ on the Company’s 
struggling factories from the Bay of Bengal to near 
the Straits of Malacca, he fixed his headquarters at 
Rajapur on the Bombay coast The site was well 

‘ Ant€^ p. 55. tents of * letters home.' The drei^ 

Chaplain Anderson, relying of this letter from the Court ma^ 
on the Surat Records, quotes now be read in Letter Book^ i. 
these words as coming fr^ :n the pp. 162- 3, India Office MSS. It 
factors. The Englieh in Weetem refers primarily to Cobb's pira- 
India, p. 90. Bruce ascribes them ties (another of Coorten's eap> 
to instniotions from the Directors, tains), but immediately adds: 
without specifying hia autiiority. * The like wee fude of 
Atmale^ i. 349. The General In* Weddell and hia Companie.' 
structioiMi of the Court, however, ’ Bruce's AnimU^ sab 
sometimes recapitulated the con- 1687-1688, p. 352, vd. i. 

. VOL. II, % E 
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chosen. It lay up a long tidal creek, in the 
independent Kingdom of Bijapur,‘ about half way 
between Goa and the modem city of Bombay. It 
thus cut in two the Company’s line of com- 
munication between Surat and Goa, as the Com- 
pany’s settlement at Surat had cut in two the 
Portuguese line of communication between Goa 
and Diu. The Mughal Empire had not then 
advanced so far down the coast, and Rajapur* 
formed a chief inlet of the Arabian coimnerce for 
the yet uneonquered kingdoms of the South. " In 
vain, the Company’s servants at Surat protested, 
and tried to found a rival station in the South. 
Captain Weddell secured by lavish gifts the 
support of the King of Bijapur, and began to plant 
factories along the coast.* The sagacity of his 
selection is proved by the part which these factories 
played in the subsequent annals of the Company. 

From home the Surat factorj' could get no 
succour, nor any certain sound from their distracted 
masters, then in their desperate straggle with the 
Court cabal. W'e have seen that fifty-seven ships 
besides eighteen pinnaces had been sent out for 
port-to-port trade alone, during the twelve years 
ending 1G29. The Company’s Records, which 
during the same period aUjund in Journals of 
voyages to and from India, only preserve eight 

' Vide ante, vol. i. pp. 152- giri towft, iM. 16^ 89' lO"N.,k>iig. 
158. Bijapur waa not finally 78® 88 '20'" E. 
fuuiezed to the Mughal Empire * Partioularly at (kammr and 
^ Batioala. For Batieala, wkteh 

* In the present district Katna- has dropped out of modem mapii 
gin, and 80 miles S.E. of Ratna- vide ante, vol* u p, 109, footnote. 
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8U(^ dooiuii6iit8 for the thirteen disastroas years i6Mto 
from King Charles’ grant to Conrten’s Association 
in 1636 to His Majesty’s death in 1649.' Bat the 
Surat factors, thus left to ruin, asserted their 
vitality in a wholly unexpected manner. They 
practically kept up the trade on their own account, 
continued to patrol the pilgrim highway, and main- 
tained an attitude at once so reasonable and so 
resolute, that the Mughal Government repented of 
having^punished them for the piracy of their rivals. 

As the Emperor used the English to check 
the piracy of the Portuguese, so he employed 
them to bring it to an end. The Portuguese had 
continued to plunder Mughal ships, subject to such 
reprisals as the English* could indict on them. 

But the English President at Surat had now made 
a treaty on his own account with the Goa Viceroy : 

Why should he not also include in it the Indian 
Government ? In 1639, the Surat Council found 
themselves raised into negotiators between the 
Mughal Governor and the Portuguese.* The degen- 
erate successors of Albuquerque and the half-breed 
corsairs of Goa transferred for a time their piracies 
from the Mecca route to the Bay of Bengal, and 
the cold shadows which had fallen on the Surat 
factory were again warmed into prosperity under 
the sunshine of the Mughal Court.* However low 
the fortunes of the Company sank under King ©r 

* Liat of Marine Bocorde. • Braoe'a Annul*, i. 858. 

India Office, Folio, p. 4— eri- • Snuimariaed from the India 
dently incomplete, however, for Office ReeordaandBroM’erinturif, 
theae years. 1688-1640, voL L 858, fre. 
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Commonwealth in England, the Surat factory grew 
1667 with a strength of its own. In 1657 the Company 
decided that there should be but one Presidency in 
India — and that Surat. ‘ 

I have narrated at some length the rise of the 
Surat factory for several reasons. It formed the 
first headquarters of the English in India — a centre 
of Enghsh control in the East which had a vitality 
in itself apart from the Company in London, and 
which won by its Persian Gulf victory bur first 
revenue grant — the Customs of Gombroon* — and 
profoundly influenced our later settlements on the 
Indian continent. It also illustrates the position 
which the English quickly secured in the economy 
of the Mughal Empire : as a sure source of revenue, 
a sea-police for the coast, and the patrol of the ocean 
path to Mecca, gradually developing into nego- 
tiators on behalf of the native Government. Hurat 
fonns the type of an early English settlement 
under the strong hand of the Mughal Emperors. 

’ MS. Court Book, No. 24, * Vi4f antr^ vol. i. 8B0. 

p. 18. December 1667. 
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CHAPTER III 

0T7B FIBST SETTLBMEMTB ON THE MADRAS COAST 
161 1- 185m 

The problem which lay before the English on the 
East coast of India was a more complex one. «The 
Mughal Empire had not yet reached those distant 
shores. Instead of the firm order which it imposed 
on its provinces, the conflict of dynasties and races 
still raged. The inland Moslem Kings of Golconda 
advanced their boundaries to the Madras coast 
after the destruction of the Hindu Suzerainty of 
Vijayanagar at the battle of Talikot in 1565. But 
the remnantr. of that ancient Hindu dynasty had 
sought refuge, and again gathered strength, in its 
eastern maritime provinces. There, backed by 
the shore- Raj as, its feudatories in more prosperous 
times, the descendants of the BUndu over-lords 
still disputed with the Goloonda Moslems the hill 
tracts, the river deltas, and tidal lagoons. 

The Madras coast looked out towards the 
Eastern Archipelago as the Bombay coast looked 
out towards Africa and the Cape. The Portu- 
guese, advancing eastiK ards from their African base, 
formed their first and most lasting settlements on 
the Bombay side ; the Dutch, reverting westwards 
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from their Spice Island dominions, established them- 
1609 selves chiefly on the Bay of Bengal. In 1609 they 
obtained a settlement at Pulicat, a long, low isle 
with the surf breaking on its outer shores, and a 
sheltered lagoon stretching inwards to the main- 
land, about twenty-three miles north of Madras 
city.’ Its great backwater, or ‘ Pulicat Lake,’ formed 
by the sea bursting through the sand dunes of the 
coast in some ancient cyclonic storm, afforded a 
haven for the shipping of those days. • 

1611 In 1611 Captain Hippon and Peter Floris in ‘The 
Globe ’ of our seventh Separate Voyage* essayed 
a landing at Pulicat. Floris was a Hollander who 
had learned the secrets of the Indian trade while 
in the Dutch service. ' Captain Hippon, with the 
knowledge thus obtained, resolved to strike into 
the port-to-port trade, which bartered the calicoes 
of the Madras coast for the spices of the Easteni 
Archipelago. Not unnaturally, the Dutch, who 
had meanwhile built a fort at Pulicat, ‘ did beare 
a hard hand against them.’ The Queen of the 
place refused even to see our Captain, saying that 
a grant had already been given to the Hollanders.® 
But Hippon although cast down wa.s not dismayed. 
He sailed further up the (oast, and landed at 
Pettapoli, at the mouth of a southern channel of 


> Policat, lat. 18® 26’ 8" N. 
and long. 80® 21' 24" E., now 
part of Chengalpat Dktriet, and 
has a population of about 5,000. 
Its lagoon was afterwards con- 
nected with Madras town by a 
canal. Imperial OazetUer of 


InJia. voL li p. 280. Ed. 1886, 

^ Vthe ante, voi i. pp. 291, 

* Calmdar of Siaie Paptwr, 
East Indies, 1518-1616, No. 578; 
LetUn Beeewed bp ike Maei 
India Compcmy, 16^1618, voL 
i. pp. 188-186. 
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the Kistna delta : more exposed to the ihonsoon Mit 
thuTi Pulicat, yet sufficiently sheltered for a sh^ to 
ride out a storm.* There he arrived on August 18, 
1611, was well received by the local Governor, and 
left two supercargoes to found our first shore set- 
tlement on the Bay of Bengal.* Of its fortunes 
presently. 

In 1614 another captain of the English CJom- i«*< 
pany cast longing eyes on Pulicat. The Dutch 
‘ Hector of all the factories upon that coast ’ and 
his lieutenant, who was ‘ English-bom,’ feasted the 
visitors in their ‘ castle,’ but firmly refused to let 
them trade.® The Anglo-Dutch treat}^ of 1619 i6i» 
at length gave us this right, and at the same time 
compelled us to pay half the charges of the gar- 
rison. A band of English factors accordingly 
landed at Pulicat in 1620, and for a year their trade 
went ‘ roundly forward.’ * But the Dutch opposi- 
tion,* which was to culminate in the tragedy of 
Ambi> 3 ma, soon rendered our position untenable at 
Pulicat, and in 1623, shortly after that tragedy, 

• Manual of the Kistna Dis- Office List of Foolery Boeords^ 
irict, pp. 89, 180, compiled for p. xxiii., folio 1897. 
the Government. Madras 18B8. * Voyage of John Gonmey and 

Captain Hippon landed his Thos. Broekedon in the 'James** 
goods apparently on the 26th Letter of 28 Jnly, 1614 ; Cakmr 
Angast. Pettapoli, from the dar of SUUt Papers^ East Indlieat 
Telugn, pedda^ great, and palli, 15181616, No. 756 ; Lettws 
village, is the modem Nizam- Eeeeimed by the East India 
patam in Eastna Distiii^t, lat. 15° vol. ii. pp. 80-87. 

54' 80'' N., long. 80° 42' 85'' E., " Calendar of 8iaU Pippers, 

with a population of between East Indies, 1617-1621. Hoa. 684, 

4,000 and 5,000. Imperial Qm- 1129. 

eUser of India^ voL x. p. 888. ^ Dutch MS. records ia India 

Ed. 1886. See also the India Office, 1620-28. 
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less we had' to quit the lagoon-haven for a refuge 
further north.^ Later English projects to re- 
occupy Pulicat* came to nothing, and our first 
attempt at a settlement on the Madras coast ended 
in failure and a heavy Joss. 

The mud-creeks of Pettapoli, where Captain 
Hippon had found shelter in 1611, promised, under 
the protection of the powerful Golconda Kings, a 
1614 better fortune. In 1614 Peter Floris built a half- 
fortified factory at Pettapoli with a lofty flagstaff. 
But its mangrove-swamps were deadly, the trade 
1621 was small, and the factory was dissolved in 1621 ; 
a solitary merchant being left to collect country 
cloths from the fever-stricken delta of the Kistna. 
1633 In 1633 the English again settled at Pettapoli, 
and the factory lingered on to 1687, when it was 
finally broken up by orders from home. What the 
Dutch were to us at Pulicat the pestilence proved 
to us at Pettapoli. A local VMriter in 1687 describes 
the whole region as depopulated and the trade 
‘ wholly ruined,’ ‘ there being scarce people left to 
sow and reap their little harvest.’ ^ 

Thus perished our first two settlements on the 
Madras coast. But Captain Hippon, although he 
sought shelter at Pettapoli in 1611, seems to have 
suspected its unhealthiness, and after a halt sailed 

* OaUndar of State Paper$, see fclie MemaHsl of SireyosliAiii 

1622-1624.No8.4a, 54,85.110, 264, Master. 19lh Marob, 1670; re 
352, 868, &c. printed til^the Govenunenl Man- 

^ Idem, 1625-1629, No. 716, ual of the Kutna Dietriei, p. 190. 
and 1680 1684, No. 91. Madras, 1888. Cf. for the dales 

• Becords of Fort 8t. George, the India Office Li$t of Faoioff 
6th October, 1687. For its wiser- Becords, pp. xaiii. and 50, ffiUo 
able plight at an earlier period, 1897. 
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a few days northward, to Masolipatam?* This wii 
ancient port lay north of the great projection of 
fen-lands and mud-banks formed by the months of 
the Kistna (as Pettapoli lay to the south) and was 
to that extent better protected from the Monsoon. 
Around it stretched a dreary expanse of sand, 
flooded into swamps during the months of the rains. 

To seawards, silt-bars and sand deposits make it 
unsafe for large modem ships to anchor within five 
miles ef the shore, and from October to December 
the monsoon often renders it unapproachable. Yet 
it formed a coveted roadstead on the open^ coast- 
line of Madras, and became the scene of bitter 
rivalries — English, Dutch, and French. Its earliest 
surviving tombstone commemorates the ‘ Chief by 
Water and by Land of the Dutch India Company 
on the Coromandel Coast. Died August 29, 1624.’ * 

A later but more romantic memorial of the English 
settlers long shaded their dusty evening drive, and 
was known as ‘ Eliza’s Tree ; ’ after Sterne’s 
‘ Eliza,’ * who here solaced an uncongenial Indian 
marriage by a sentimental correspondence with the 
author of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 

On August 31, 1611, Captain Hippon, and his 


' Factory Beeords of the late 
East India Company, India Office, 
folio 1897, p. xxi. The name 
Masuli patanam - Maehli^pata* 
na:n, * Fish-town ; ’ atid its har- 
bour is still known an Maohli- 
bandar, * Pish Port/ Imperial 
QasHteer of India^ p. 852, vol. ix. 
1886, Cf, Sir George Birdwood's 
Bftpori on the Old Becorde of the 


India Ojffice, p. 88, 1891, 

* Government Manual of the 
Kietna Dietrich^ p. 100, Madras, 
1888. (The Jacob Dedel of otil#, 
vol. i. p. 879, footnote %) 

’ More strictly * Elizabeth * 
Sclater or Mrs. Draper. The tree 
was washed away by the eydone 
wave of 1864. KUimm DMrusi 
Mcmual^ p. 128, footnote. 
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1611 Datoh Ueutenani Peter Floris, cast anchor at 
Masnlipatam, loaded up ‘ The Globe ’ with the local 
calicoes, and sailed eastwards to exchange them for 
spices at Bantam and the rich products of Siam.' 
They left behind a few Englishmen to collect 
more ‘ white cloths ’ pending their return. From 
that date an English trade went on ; at first be- 
tween Masulipatam and Sumatra or Java, but 
gradually throwing out offshoots along the Bay of 
Bengal, and eventually doing business withi Surat 
and direct with England. Masulipatam was the 
chief seaport of the Moslem Kings of Golconda, 
who were not subdued by the Mughal Empire until 
1687.^ It formed the outlet for the Golconda 
diamonds and rubies, foi the marvels of textile 
industry which had developed under the fostering 
care of that luxurious inland Court, and for the com- 
moner ‘ white cloths ’ woven on the coast. The 
profits from their barter for the gold, camphor, ben- 
zoine (‘ benjamin ’) and spices of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and Siam were immense. In 1627 our 
Council at Batavia recommended their Honorable 
Masters in London to send out each year 67,500/. 
in specie to Masulipatam to be invested in country 
cloths, which would be exchanged in Batavia for 
spices at a profit of 135,000/.® 

In Masulipatam the English found a half-way 
mart between the West and the Far East, scarcely 

a 

‘ Govamment Manual of the p. 14B, vaL v. 1886* 

KUt»aDi»Mct,^.fiS. MwaCaUn- • 800,000 and 600,000 MidB o# 
darof State Papere, £aat Indies, eight reepeotiveJ; tA 4a. td, per 
1518-1616, Nos. 678, 696. resL Brace’s AnmaU, p. 5179, 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. i. 1810. 
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less lucrative than the Portuguese seiAs of the 
Indo-European trade on the Malabar coast. We 
thus turned the eastern flank of the Portuguese in 
Southern India, as our Surat factory had turned the 
western flank of the Portuguese in Northern India 
and the Persian Gulf. But from the first, or almost 
from the first, our captains had to struggle witii 
the Dutch for Masulipatam. The inland Court of 
Golconda,* however, knew the advantages of keep- 
ing the port open to all comers, and here as at Surat 
the English seem to have understood the greater 
game of Indian politics better than their^ Dutch 
rivals accustomed to trample upon island chiefs. 

In 1613 the English obtained a grant for a fortified isis 
factory, ‘written on a* leaf of gold,’- from the 
Hindu authorities in the interior — although not yet 
from the Golconda Kings ; while the Dutch made 

’ Golconda is now a ruined bad long to straggle with the 
\dliage and fortregs seven milea remnants of the Hindn dynasty of 
west of Haidarabad, the capital Vijayanagar and with their feudal 
of thfi Niaaiii Lat. 17^ 22' N., chiefa for the distant diatricia on 
long. 78® 26' dO''. Originally a the Madras coast. This struggle 
stronghold of the Hindu Raja of was going on when we made our 
Warangal, it passed to the Musal- first settlements, and did not end 
man Bahmani d;^’naRty in 1864, rill about 1644. In 1687 the 
and in 1512 gave its name to one kingdom of Golconda was itself 
it{ the five Musalmau Kingdoms conquered by Aurangaeb and 
of the South which arose on the annexed to the Mnghal Empire, 
breaking up of that dynasty. The Imperial Qajsetteer of India^ vei. 
independent Golconda kingdom, v. pp. 148, 144, dec. 1885. 
thus founded under the Kutab ' Government Mamml of Ibe 
Shahi line in 1512, increased its Kutna Disirietf pp. 88» 89. 
detninions by the downfaU of the Madras lH8d. Captain Hipponhad 
great Hindu surerainty of Vijay- received a *eowle * or lioenoe to 
anagar on the field of Talikot in trade from the native poii-olBoer 
1565, and reached the height of or * governor ' at MasuUpetani 
its splendour about 1611. But it in 1611. 
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1614 the local ' Governor their friend. Next year the 
English felt strong enough to give a severe lesson 
to this petty magnate; who seems to have been 
unpopular in his own city. As he refused to pay a 
sum of money due to them, they seized his son 
and, in their own words, ‘ carried him aboard our 
ship prisoner in spite of one thousand of his people, 
to the Company’s benefit, the honour of our King 
and country, and to the great content of all the 
Moors.’ * Soon afterwards the local Governor was 
dismissed and heavily fined, while the English 
obtained leave to trade at Masulipatam as freely 
as the Dutch or any other nation.- ‘ No factory 
1619 in India,’ says a report in 1010, ‘ hath been so for- 
tunate and thrifty.’ 

But the control of Golconda over its distant 
provinces was very different from the firm grasp of 
the Mughal Empire. We must bear in mind that 
the old Hindu rulers, whom the Golconda Kingdom 
displaced, still exercised an authority on the coast ; 
and it was from them and not from the Golconda 
Court that we received our first grants at Masuli- 
patam.'' The confusion was scarcely less wild tlian 


* November 24th, 1614. Letters 
Meceived hy the East India Com- 
pemyt voL ii. 1618 161 r», pp. 2^2 
295. Cf. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies, 1518 1616, 
Noe. 877, 1004. 

® Letter of Wm, Nicolls to the 
Company, dated 15 January, 1616, 
State Papers, ut supra. No. 1084. 

* State Papers, ut supra, 1017 
1621, No. 782. 

* e.g. From the King of Nara 


singha or * ViwjiijK^re ’ {i,e. the 
lii*ja of V^ijayaimgar), the ‘ Queen 
of Paleakate/ Jagft Kaja, Tima 
liaja, Government Mufttiiil 
of (hr Kutrm p. 00, 4 Cm 

litMlras 180S. llit aneient Hindu 
d> nasty of ^tjayatiagar, although 
8hattc!re4 by the bailie of Talikol 
in 1565, r«weltled in one of its 
outlying coael^provinees in 15^, 
and exercised an authority overlie 
Hindu feudatories and Uie petty 
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the scramble of rival native claimants on'tihe same 
coast, into which the English and the French 
plunged a century later. The retreat of a rebel 
son of the Mughal Emperor through the district ^ 
in 1624 added to the disorder. The Dutch again mm 
won over the local Governor, who made our position 
‘ insufferable.’ Unable to resist or revenge his 
‘ foul injuries,’ our factors resolved in despair to 
abandon Masulipatam. They declared they would 
never Iretum except under a grant from the King 
of Golconda direct.* On September 27, 1628, they i 628 
stole out of their factory, leaving all behind, and 
secretly set off in a small boat for Armagaon.* 

Their hard experiences in that \^ild roadstead 
further down the coast* I shall presently relate. 

In 1630, finding it impossible to collect a sufficient wso 
supply of the ‘ white cloths ’ at Armagaon, they 
crept back to Masulipatam They returned to a 
city silenced by death, with no one either to help 
or hiuder them. The great famine which desolated 
Surat, hau stretched across the whole Indian 
continent. At Masulipatam, our returned factors 
reported that ‘ the major part of weavers and 
washers are dead and the country almost ruinated.’ 

‘ The living were eating up the dead, and men durst 


chiefs or Naiks of the Madras sea- 
board for half a century l inger, in 
spite of the elauiis anc^ the efforts 
of the Mussulman Kings of 
Goioonda. Vide post^ p. 80, foot- 
note 8. 

* Prince Miri^a Khurram, after- 
wards Emperor Shah Jahan. 


Mantuil of the Kittna DisMctf 

p, 86. 

* Bruce’s Annali^ i. 285. 

* Cuhm lar of -StaU Paptnr*^ 
East Indies, 1628-1028, Nos. 668, 
716. 

* 8taU Papers, utwmpmfiedO- 
1684, Nos. 88, 108. 
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1680 soaxoely "travel in the country for fear they should 
be killed and eaten.’ ‘ 

As the final annexation of Gujarat to the 
Mughal Empire had put an end to anarchy on 
the North-western coast of India, and enabled the 
English to settle securely at Surat, so the gradual 
establishment of the Golconda Musalman dynasty 
on the East coast gave us an assured position at 
Masulipatam. In both cases we commenced with 
permits from subordinate coast authorities, and 
were eventually forced to seek a guarantee from 
the inland sovereign power. 

What the Prince Imperial’s grant to Sir Thomas 
Roe had been to our Surat factory, the ‘ Golden 
Phirmaund ’ of the King of Golconda in 1C32 proved 
to the English settlement at Masulipatam.’ ‘ Under 

1632 the shadow of Me, the King, they shall sit down at 
rest and in safety.’ ^ In return, our factors en- 
gaged to import Persian horses for His Majesty of 
Golconda. Next year they were strong enough to 

1633 send out a trading party northwards to attempt a 
settlement in Bengal. The importance of Masuli- 
patam factory declined on the growth of the more 
southern settlement which it founded at Madras in 

1639 1639. But in spite of the confusions arising from 
the struggle of the coast-Rajas with the inland 
kingdom of Golconda, and of the subsequent 

* Letters to Uie Comj/amj, Jan Trade Ordfere, may be read in the 
oary January 1083. State India Offiee, * Bundle B/ Bird- 
Faperst ut mtpra^ Non. 262, 8B4. wood's Mepori an the OldMeeords 

* Dated November 1682, and of the India Ojfim, p. 81. 188L 

renewed 21gt Febmarj, 1684. • Calendar of State Papert^ 

Translations of the Farmans, or East Indies, 16804084, No. 849. 
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collapse of Gk>loonda itself beneath the ^vancing 
power of the Mughal Empire, Masulipatam re- 
mained, and still remains, an important seat of 
Indo-European trade.* 

Armagaon, the roadstead in which our fugitive 
factors from Masulipatam sought shelter in 1628, 
lay a few days’ sail down the coast, and about forty 
miles north of our first attempted settlement at 
Pulicat. Armagaon now figures as ‘a shoal and 
lighthouse ' on modem charts, and its port^ is but 
a poor village with some solar salt-pans and no 
commerce. In 1626 the English Council at 
Batavia had obtained leave from the petty coast 
chief at Armagaon to erect a factory.® The flight 
of our factors from Masulipatam, two years later, 
made Annagaon, miserable as it was, our sole 
shelter on the East coast. Resolved to hold it to 
the last, they lauded twelve cannons from passing 
ships, and fonued themselves into a small mihtia of 
twenty-three soldiers and merchants, against the 
depredations of the natives and of the Dutch ’ * — i6» 
our first fortified garrison in India. But the place 

^ Government Manual of th^ OaBeitAxr of India, y ah 

Kisina District^ p. 90, Brace's iv. 82$, and voi. L 881. 1885. 

i. 454. Birdwood's Re^ ’ Letters from the Preoideiil 
porf an the Old Records in the and Cooncil at Batavia, 8rd An* 

India Ojffioet in multie locis. The gust 1625, and 25th Febroaxy, 
contixiuoiis Masnlipatam papers 1625-26. Brace's Annalt, L 209. 
from 1640 to 1700 are oatalogned The date is nsnally given as 1025, 
in the India OMoe Folo of Fao- as the month of Fehruaiy 
iory Records, pp. 41-42. 1897. within that year, Old Style. 

* Looally known as Durga- * Brace’s AnnaU, L 290, 295. 
rayapatnam or Dorgaras-pata* Calendar of State Pcfierf, East 
nam, lai. 18^ 59' N., long. 80^ Indies, 1625-1629, No. 865. Ar> 

12' £. Population, 2,123 in 1881. magaon fort was bnilt in 1628-29. 
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im was too* poor for ought save a temporary refuge. 
Country cloths could not be bought in sufQcient 
quantity. Most of our factors flitted back to 
iw Masulipatam in 1630, and Armagaon was practi- 
cally abandoned for a new ■ settlement further 
16 S 9 south in 1639. Again the Company lost, in the 
end, the outlay on buildings and fortifications.* 

The new settlement was Madras. In 1639 
1699 Francis Day, a member of the Masulipatam 
Council and Chief at Armagaon, proposed* to get 
free of the struggle with the Dutch by founding 
a factpry to the south of their Pnlicat settlement.* 
He discovered the place he wanted, thirty miles 
down the coast from Pulicat, with a practicable 
roadstead, and a friendly Portuguese colony on 
shore. The local Hindu chief welcomed the Eng- 
lish and obtained for them from his inland Raja 
(the descendant of the once great Hindu Suzerains 
of Vijayanagar) a grant for a piece of land on the 
shore and the right to build a fort.* The local 
chief piously directed that the new settlement 
should be called after his father, and the natives 
know it by his name* to this day; but the English 

‘ The expenditure on the fort Official Hrvord>a, voL L p. 
alone in 1684 was 1 000 pagodas, Madras 1801. The remnanU of 
i?888. CaXendar of State Faj>er», the Vijayaiiafyar d^iMUrty had mt* 
East Indies, 1680 1684, No. tied in 1804 at (liandiafiH (in 
616. *>rih Arcot Diilrlaifabaiit mirmiy 

’ Madras Government Manual uiiJeM south* went from Madiaa), 
of Adminisiratum^ vol. i. p. 161, whence ilfc descendant, Bri Ilanga 
folio. Madras Qovermnent Press, liaya, 1689, issned to ns th# grant, 
1885. Bruce^s AnndU, i. 868. * C^hennappa, whenoa Ohenna* 

^ Dated 1st March, 168tK J. patanam, the native name for 
Talboys Wheeler's Madras m the Madras. This local ehief was the 
Olden Timfy compiled frimi the Kaik of rhei)ga]|)at The Bnglisb 
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called it Madras, probably from a Hinda shiine or 
legend of the place. 

Without waiting for pemiisBion from home, 

Day built an embrasured -factory and christened ww-io 
it Fort St. George in honour of England. The * 
Company, uneasy about the money already sunk 
in fortified factories on the Madras coast, viewed 
the new settlement as another hazardous experi- 
ment, but left the Council at Surat to decide 
whether, it should go forward. The Surat Council 
realised the advantages of a stronghold on the 
Bay of Bengal as a half-way house for the trade 
with Java, and gave their sanction. But six 
years later the Company at home had not forgiven 
its servants at Madras for the new expenses into 
which they had plunged. In 1645 it summoned 
one of them before its Court ‘ to answer the 
charge of the building of Fort St. George.’ It only 
let him ofi on the ground that ‘ it was the joint 
act of all the factors ; ’ and ‘ if it should not prove 
so a«lvanta';eous for the Company hereafter, Jt 
can be charged upon no man more justly than 
upon Mr. Day.’ ‘ 

The little isolated group of Englishmen mean- 


name i» probably derived from a 
legendary Sanskrit King of the 
Lunar Race, corrupted in Telugu 
to Mandaraz, and would be in 
full Mandaraz <patanam» on the 
analogy Durgaraz-patanam (Qy. 
Dugaraz-patanam)fthe alternative 
name of Arniagaon. The Kajr* of 
Chandragiri (descendant of the 
Vyayanagar dynasty) had ordered 
VOL. 11. 


it in the grant to be called Sri- 
ranga-raya-patanam, after his 
own name, Sri. Kanga Raya. 
The Musalman derivation from 
Madrma cannot be accepted. 
Madras Oovemment Masmal of 
Adminutration^ i. 161, 1886 
' Proceedings against Mr. 
Cogan, May 18, 1645. MS.Gonri 
Book, No. 19, p. 146. 
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while pushed on the works, and, in spite of their 
Honorable Masters, founded the future capital of 
Southern India. The first General Letter from 
i «42 Fort St. George, dated November 5, 1G42, announced 
that the chief settlement on the Coromandel Coast 
had been transferred from Masulipatam to Madras.’ 
It humbly tried to argue away the displeasure of 
the Company at home, but with little success, for 
1644 by 1644 the cost of the fortific ations had mountcnl 
up to 2,294/. ; and it was found that another 2, (XX)/. 
with a garrison of a hundred men would be re- 
quired.'^ 

Tlie Madras grant gave us our first piece of 
Indian soil, apart from the mere plots on which 
our factories were built. . It was but a narrow strip 
running about a mile inland for six miles up the 
shore, north of the Portuguese monastic village 
around the shrine of Saint Thomas. ‘ It c ontained, 
however, a little island formed by two channels 
of the Cooum backwater — a swampy tidal pateii, 
about 4<X) yards long by KX) broad, which cjould 
be defended against the attacks of predatory 
horsemen. Mr. Day built a wall roimd this river- 
girt eyot, with a fort in its northern corner, and 
laid out the enclosure in lanes or alleys. As only 
Europeans were allowed to live within the walled 
isle, it became known as White Town, while the 
weaving hamlets which grew up outside, under the 

* Bruce’s AfinaU^ i. 89B, Mcmnt. vide mnie^ voL i. p. !>9, and 

^ Madras Government Manual Imperial OaMeiieer of India, voL 

of Adminietration, i. 162. xit. 142-144. 1887. 

* Saint Thom4 or Saint Thomas 
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shelter of its guns, were called Black Town. The 
whole was included under the name of Madras. 

The English had from the first secured their 
position by grants from the superior inland kings, 
while the Dutch preferred the facile support of the 
petty coast rulers, who more resembled their island 
chiefs in the Spice Archipelago. An English 
merchant penetrated to Golconda as early as 1617, 
and in 1634 the importance was recognised of 
keeping* ‘ a continual residence ’ there, in order ‘ to 
have an able man at all times so near the Sing’s 
elbow. ’ In 1645 the sovereign of Golconda re- i«4s 
newed the grant for Madras, and thus gained the 
goodwill of our young settlement in his struggle 
with the feudal fragments of the Vijayanagar 
empire.* But two years later a terrible famine 
added to the calamities of the perpetual war iwr 
between the Moslem Court of Golconda and the 
Hindu coast chiefs. Trade came to an end, and 
our Surat factory had to send round a ship with 
provisions to save the Madras settlement from 
starvation. The Golconda King, perhaps struck 
by such a display of distant resources, became 
eager for a closer alliance. In 1650-51 he even i«60-i 
proposed to form a Joint Stock with the English 
Conipany for trading between the ports of his 
kingdom and those of other Indian Powers.® 

This dangerous honour, like the proffered 

’ CaUndar of State Papere, o/ii(irminu^rah*<m,i. 162; Bnioe's 
Eaet Indies, 1617-1621, No. 220; Annalt^ i. 415. 

1625 1629, No. 716; 1660-1684, * Bruce’s Annah^ vcd, L pn. 

No. 616, and MS. Court Books. 424, 480, 455. 

’ Madtae Government Manual 
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partnership of James I.,‘ was prudently evaded. 
But the Company in London perceived that a new 
future had opened for it on the Bay of Bengal. 
Hitherto Madras ranked as a subordinate agency 
less to Bantam in Java. In 1653 it was raised to an 
independent Presidency. Presently the Honorable 
Masters at home, in terrible straits to maintain their 
position from day to day, took fright at the cost of its 
1654 new fortified factory, and in 1654 reduced the staff 
at Madras to two factors, with ten soldiers 'for their 
guard. The native Powers at once detected this 
change of front; the Dutch, with superior forces 
on sea and land, seized upon the trade ; and English 
interlopers flocked to the Madras roadstead. Then 
the Company, its courage revived by Cromwell’s 
charter of 1657, resolved to make Madras its 
effective headquarters in Eastern India, and in 
1658 1658 declared all its settlements in Bengal and 
the Coromandel coast subordinate to Fort St. 
George.^ Thenceforward Madras stood as the 
type of the system of fortified factories, which 
the conflicts of the native Powers in South- 
eastern India rendered indispensable for the safety 
of European trade. 

* In 1624 ; ante^ p. 29. of AdminiatraHon^ i, 162. Folio 

* Mad/raa Government Mannal 1885. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OUB FIE8T SETTLEMENTS ON THE BENGAL COAST 
163S-1658 

m 

Jh North-western India the English had adapted 
themselves to the settled order of the Mughal 
Empire, and won an honourable position as a*coast- 
police and the patrol of the pilgrim ocean highway. 
In South-eastern India .they had secured their 
settlements by grants from the inland kings, and 
by forts, amid the perpetual struggle between those 
kings and their half-subdued coast-rajas. In 
Bengal we were to be confronted by a different set 
of political conditions. 

T)ie great satrapy of the Lower Ganges, 
including Bengal Proper and Orissa, was in itself 
so atiSuent, and lay so far from the Imperial Court, 
as to render it almost a separate sovereignty. Only 
by long wars, and after repeated revolts, had it been 
completely annexed to the Mughal Empire. When 
the Afghan Kings of Bengal went down before 
the Emperor Akbar in 1676, they found a refuge 
in the adjoining province of Orissa. Their slow 
subjugation amid its hill-fastnesses a^id network of 
rivers I have narrated in another work.* The 

’ or ilw Vtcissifudes of and British RtilSy voL ii, chapter 

an Indian Province under Na tive vi. 1872. 
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Mughal governors who succeeded them were so 
remote from the Imperial control that they could 
oppress on their own account ; yet could call in the 
whole force of the Empire to crush resistance to 
their oppression. This semi-independence of the 
Gangetic Viceroj's dominated our position in 
Bengal. It was a personal element which the 
Imperial Court kept under strict subjection in its 
nearer province of Gujarat. But it influenced our 
whole history on the Bengal seaboard, from our 
first gracious reception in Orissa, to the caprices of 
the half-mad youth infamous for the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

The popular story of our settlement in Ben- 
gal is a pretty one. A patriotic ship-surgeon, 
Mr. Gabriel Boughton, having cured an imperial 
princess of a severe burn in 103G, would take no 
fee for himself, but secured for his countrymen the 
right to trade free of duties in Bengal.' It is true 
that Mr. Boughton obtained an influence at the 
Mughal Court, but he did not go there until l(>4d, 
and meanwhile the English had fixed themselves 
on the Bengal seaboard by no rruuance of Imperial 
favour, but by sufferings and endurance of a deeper 
pathos. 

The draft-treaty proposed by Sir T, Roe m 1616 * 

' Major C. Stewart's Uutory popular l^toriaja,' says Sir Henry 

of Bengal from Native Bouroos, Yule ‘ bal I cannot trace 

pp. 25I-B, 1818 ; Onne’a HUtory it to any acceiiiuble attiliorily.’ 
of the MiUiary Transact iont of Diary of WiUmm H^dges^ edited 
the British Nation in Indostan, by Sir Meriry Yule^ vol. iiiAp. 168* 
book vi. voL iL and so forth. ‘ It Hakluyt Society^ 1867 1888. 
has become the sUple of the » Ante, p. 
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had mentioned the ports of Bengal as placeh free to 
the English, and visions of trade with that distant 
province flitted before the Company’s servants of 
Surat.* Bengal was to be opened to us, however, 
not by any plunge of the Surat Council into the 
Eastern terra incognita, but by the gradual advance 
of the English up the Madras coast. The ‘ Golden 
Phirmaund’ of the Golconda King in 1632* 
encouraged the Masulipatam factory to send a 
trading' party northward. Accordingly in March 
1683, eight Englishmen started in a native ‘ junk,’ 

‘ with a square sail, an oar-like rudder, and p, high 
poop with a thatched house built on it for a cabin,’ 
and rolled up the Bay of Bengal till they reached 
the mouths of the Great Biver ^ of Orissa. 

There, on April 21, Easter Day, 1683, they less 
cast anchor inside the mud-banks of the Mughal 
customs-station of Harishpur.^ The Hindu Port- 
officer or ‘ Kogger ’ (our sea-captain's renderii^ 
of liaja) behaved with Indian courtesy to the 
strangers. But presently a Portuguese frigate 
steered into the haven, anchored close to our half- 
decked boat, and got up a scuffle on shore, ‘ where 
our men being oprest by multitudes had like to 
have been all slaine or spoyled, but that Lucklip 

* Grants from the Mughal count of Bengal^ voL p, 226, 

Governor of Buraty Nov. 12t Harishpur lies on one of the old 

and Bept. 7, 1624» Hedges* Diary^ mouths of the Devi River, which 

ttfpra, vol. iii. pp. i78 175. is a bifurcation of the Ka^nri 
^ dfifr, p. 78. River, which is the main soutbem 

^ The Mahanadi literal! v * The branch from the Mahanadi River^ 
Great River.* striking off from it at the delta 

* Harishpur-Ghar, or Herish- head near Cuttack. 
puT'Kila ; see my Statistical Ac- 
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168S the Eogger [i.e. Lakshmi the Raja] rescued tiiem 
with two hundred men.’ ’ 

Ralph Cartwright, the chief merchant, leaving 
the boat in the joint protection of its crew and 
the friendly Port-officer, proceeded with a small 
deputation inland to the Moslem Governor of 
Orissa at Cuttack, at the delta-head of the 
Mahanadi or Great River. Their mission was to 
‘ the Nabob of Bengal,’ but our simple explorers 
looked on one native ruler as much the ^aine as 
another, and they thought that the Governor of 
Orissa^ would ser\'e their purposes equally well. 
The kindness which they met with on their few 
days’ journey up the delta — kindness which Hindu 
hospitality showed to any stranger from a distant 
land who came in peace — impressed them deeply. 
The imposing etiquette of the Court at Cuttack 
quickly brought them back to a sense of their 
position. 

The Moslem Governor ^ of Orissa was merely 

* I take the narrative chiefly obiigatioim to which will abniv 
from Newes from the East Indif fi, dantly appear in the following 
or a voyage to Bmgalla^ written paget). 

by William Bruton now • In the fort of Malcandy, al 

lately come home in the good the bifiircation of the Mahanadi 
ship Hopewel, of London. Im* and Katjuri Rivers, close to the 
printed at London by J. OkcH. modem Cnttaek. 

1688. Reprinted in Osborne's ’ Agha Muhammad Zaman, 
Collection of Voyages and Tror bom In Tahran, in Feriia« a dk- 
vek, vol. ii. Also from Mr. tingnished soldier and adminia* 

C. R. Wilson’s Early AnnaU of trator of Mughal Empire, 

the English in Bengal, being the whose career is worked out by 
Bengal Fublie Consultations for Wilson from the native records. 
the first half of the eighteenth Early AnnaU^ ui supra, p, 8, 
century, Calcutta 1896—an ad- footnote* 

mirable piece of research, my 
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a d^mty of the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal. But i«m 
he was a polite Persian who knew how to combine 
courtesy with state, and with a certain simplicity, 
half military half religious. By day the lord of a 
magnificent fortress-palace, at night he slept like a 
soldier in his tent, ‘ with his most trusty servants 
and guards about him.’ ‘ He received the three 
Englishmen in his Hall of Public Audience amid 
oriental splendour ; affably inclined his head to Mr. 
Cartwright ; then slipping off his sandal offered ‘ his 
foot to our merchant to kiss, which he twice refused 
to do, but at last he was fain to do it.’ Cartwright 
presented his gifts. Before, however, he could 
finish his petition for trade, ‘ the King’s almoner ’ 
gave the signal for pra'yer, the glittering Court 
knelt down with their faces to the setting sun, and 
business ended for the day. Meanwhile the palace 
had been lighted up with a blaxe of countless 
tapers, and the English returned to the quarters 
assigned to them in the adjacent city of Cuttack. 

The picturesque negotiations which followed 
read like a tale out of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
Cartwright came with two distinct objects ; redress 
for the Portuguese attack within a Mughal harbour, 
and a license for trade. The Portuguese Captain 
lodged a counter-complaint against our crew, and 
each of the litiganis purchased the aid of powerful 
officials. Cartwright asserted his title to seize the 
frigate on the bold ground ‘ that all such vessels as 
did trade on the coast and had not a pass either 

' The quotations are (unless tain Bruton's Newc$ from tho 
otherwise mentioned) from Cap- Ea$t Inditi, 1G88. 
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i« 8 # from the English, Danes or Dutch, were lawful 
prize.’ The Portuguese Captain could only produce 
a pass from his own nation, which availed nothing, 
as the Mughal Government looked on the Portu- 
guese as pirates, and had in the preceding autumn 
Oot.1689) sacked their chief settlement in Bengal. Accord- 
ingly the Governor ‘made short work with the 
matter, and put us ail out of strife presently ; for 
he confiscated both vessel and goods all to himself.’ 
This was too much for the English temper. To 
the astonishment of the courtiers ‘ our merchant 
rose up in great anger, and departed, saying that 
if he could not have right here, he would have it in 
another place. And so went his way, not taking 
his leave of the Nabob or of any other. .\t which 
abrupt departure they all admired.’ 

The Governor, rather amused than offended by 
his audacity, gave him three days to cool down, 
and then ordered him into the Presence. Cart- 
WTight knew that his life and those of his com- 
panions depended on a nod from the State Cushion. 
Yet ‘with a stern undaunk'd maintenance’ he 
declared that Ilis Highness ‘ had done his masters 
of the Honorable Company wrong, and by his 
might and power had taken their rights from them, 
which would not be so endured.’ This was a new 
language to the polih^ Persian. He inquired of 
the Indian merchants bf fore hiya what sort of a 
nation it was that bred a man like that. They 
answered that it was a nation whose ships were 
such that no ‘ vessel great nr small ’ could stir out 
‘ of His Majesty’s dominions ; but they would take 
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them.’ ‘ At these words the King said but little, i«w 
but what he thought is beyond my knowledge to 
tell you.’ ’ 

The result soon appeared. The Governor or 
‘ King ’ kept the Portuguese frigate, but on May 6, 
1633, he sealed an order giving the English an 
ample license to trade. It w'as addressed to 
‘Balph Cartwright, merchant,’ and granted him 
the liberty to traffic and export, free of customs, at 
any port of Orissa, and to purchase ground, erect 
factories, and build or repair ships. We had now, 
by the circuit of the Indian coast, re-entered the 
provinces of the Mughal Empire and there is no 
question of fortifications^ as on the unsettled sea- 
board of Southern India. All disputes were to be 
brought before the Governor in person and decided 
by him in open darbar, ‘ because the English may 
have no wrong (behaving themselves as merchants 
<«ugbt to do).’ " 


‘ Nemet from the East Indiet^ 
ut mpra. 

The text of the Order is giveo 
ill fhU hy Mr. C. R. Wilson. 
Early Armah of the English in 
Bi‘ngal, pp. 11. 12. The begin- 
nhif? of our trade with Orissa is 
usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English a year 
later by the Emperor Shah Jahan. 
recaiW at Bmt 2nd February, 
16^4. and confining them to 
Pippli. near an old mouth of the 
Bubamarekha River (* The Streak 
of Gold*), on the Orissa coast. 
The only evidence for this far- 
man is a letter from the Surat 


(Council, dated 21st February, 
1634. Exhaustive inquiry renders 
it doubtful whether such a Carman 
was ever issued; and whether 
any English factory was built at 
Pippli under its authoxiaatioa. 
Sir Henry Yule’s H&dges^ 
pp. 175, 181, vol. iii; C. B* 
Wilson's Ecsrly Annals^ pp. 1% 
18, vol. i. Captain Alexander 
Hamilton, however, who knew the 
Indian coast well hetwe«i 1688 
and 1728, speaks of an Englifh 
factory as formerly existing at 
Pippli, whose river had by that 
time silted up. A Nm> Account 
of the East Indies^ vol. iL p. 8. 
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i68» Next day the Governor feasted the Englishmen 
and sent them contented away. They built a house 
of business at Hariharpur,* on a channel half way 
do\Mi the delta, and, as they fondly hoped, beyond 
the malaria of the swamps. Next month, June 
1633, Cartwright founded the factory of Balasor 
further up the coast, and near the present boundary 
between Orissa and Bengal.® The Masulipatam 
Council gave loyal support, by sending on to him 
the ‘ Swan ’ wuth her whole cargo, just arrived from 
England; and on July ‘22, 1633, she anchored off 
the litughal customs-station of Harishpur. There 
she broke the silence of the swamps by firing 
three guns, but receiving no answer, sailed up the 
coast till she found Cartwright at Balasor. 

Everything seemed to smile on the adventurers, 
and they projected outlying factories at Puri ® in the 
southern extremity, and at Pippli on the northern 

1727. The explanation probably ‘ The Old Twister’), seven miles 
is that OUT Balasor factory had from the sea in a straight line, 
for a time an atgency at Pippli, and now abont 16 miles by river, 
which, as we shall see at p. 94, it which baa silted up new land in 
soon abandoned. various stages of formation around 

^ Where they had halted on ita mouth. See ray St^itutical 
their journey from the coast to Account voL xviii, pp. 

Cuttack. This was our first fac- 280 288, where the traditioimi 
tory within the present Lieut- account of the ^settlement (which 
Governorship of Bengal. It 1 now correct) is followed* 
then formed an important seat of ® I*uri, literally * The Oily/ and 
native trade on a deltaic distribu- temple centre of the wonhip ol 
tory of the Katjuri branch of the Jagannalh (* The Lord of the 
Mahanadi; it now gives its name World*), ny whoee name il is 
to a pargana or fiscal division, known in the early records ; 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of ‘Gugemat,’ * Ouggnmot,* *Jng- 
vol. xviii. p. 226. 1877. gemauth,* 4c. For mdc 

* Balasor, on the right bank of awfr, p. 91, footnote 2. 
the Burabalung River (literally, 
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boundary, of the Orissa seaboard. But their brief i*«» 
prosperity ended in disaster and death. The cargo 
of the ‘ Swan,’ chiefly broadcloth and lead, found no 
purchasers at Balasor, and lay for nearly a year 
unsold. The luscious fruits and cheap arrack of 
Orissa formed temptations which the English 
sailors could not resist, and during the rainy season 
the deadly malaria of the swamps crept round 
their factory * in the mid-delta as round a be- 
leaguer«ffl city. 

Before the end of the year, five of our six 
factors ill Orissa perished ; the mortality among 
the sailors was terrible ; and a second English ship 
sent thither had to make her way back to Madras 
with most of her crew’ stricken down by fever.* It 
is difficult for us now to realise the miseries which 
our countrymen, with their English habits of eating 
and drinking, suffered in the stifling forecastles 
and cabins of their ships, and in the mat-huts 
’.vhich formed their sole shelter on shore. Even a 
third of a century later, when they had learned in 
some measure to accommodate their dress and 
manner of living to the climate, two large English 
ships, after one year of the climate of Balasor, 
w ore unable to put out to sea ‘ because most of 
their men w^ere lost.’* 

With their goods unsaleable and- factors and 
seamen d3dng around them, the survivors clung 
through the rainy season of 1633 to the footholds 
they had won on the Orissa coast. But two new 

‘ At Hariharpor. > In 1686. Bernier’s Travels, 

* Hedges' Diary, vol. lU. p. 180. vol. ii. p. 884. Amsterdam edition. 
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scourges were added to their miseries. The 
Portuguese pirates from the other side of the Bay 
of Bengal* swooped down on the river mouths: 
a Dutch fleet from the Madras coast and the 
Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads with 
pinnaces of ten to sixteen guns strengthened by an 
occasional ship. Cartwright had to give up the 
idea of planting agencies at the northern and 
southern extremities of Orissa - ; his central factory 
midway down the delta fell into decay, due in 
part to the silting up of the river ’ ; and soon all 
that remained to the English iii Orissa was the 
unhealthy settlement at Balasor. The parent 
factory at Masulipatam had enough to do to keep 
its head above the all-engulting wars betweem the 
inland King of Golconda and his half-subdued 
coast-rajas. The Company at home, in the grip of 
Court cabals, looked on the Orissa settlements as 
a new and unprofitable burd^‘n which had been 
thrust upon it. ‘ JSo one eared about them ; they 

1641 were distant, unhealthy, dangerous.’^ In 1(541, 
the ship ‘Dyamond ’ was ordered thitherto pay off 
their debts and bring away the fa< tors.® 

1642 But in the summer of 1(542, after nine years’ 
despairing struggle for existence, the tide began to 
turn. Erancis Day, who had just founded Madras, 
visited Balasor and protested that it ‘ is not to be 
totally left.’® After all, it lay within the Mughal 
Empire, whose settled order contrasted with the 

' On the Arakan and Chittagong 179, 180, IBl, 
seaboard. ^ Wilson's Em’ly AwndU^ p. 81, 

* At Pippli and Puri. ^ Hedges' voL iii. 181. 

* Hedges* Diovry^ vol. iii. pp. *' Idem, p. 182. 
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wild dynastic confusion further down the ocMst. ims 
T he Madras Council shrank, however, from the 
risk, and referred the question home. Meanwhile 
the Company in London was exchanging the 
makeshift rule of Charles for the control of 
Parliament. In 1050 it resolved to follow the 
example of the Dutch and to found a settlement in 
Bengal itself. Yet the perils of the Hugh river, 
then unsurveyed and without lights or buoys, 
rendereehit unsafe for large vessels. The Madras 
Council resolved therefore to make Balasor a 
port of transhipment, whence cargoes should be 
carried in native boats round to the Gangetic 
delta, and so up its south-western channel, the 
Hiigli, to Hiigli town, about a hundred miles from 
the sea.* 

There, on the bank of a deep pool formed by 
the current whirling round a bend of the river, 
the Portuguese had built a factory more than a 
< entury before.- But having incurred the dis- 
pleasure ot the Emperor Shah Jahan, w'hen Prince 
Imperial,^ that sovereign soon after his accession 
resolved to root them out. On a petition to the 
throne ‘ that some European idolaters who had 
been allowed to establish factories in Hiigli, had 
mounted their fort with cannon, and had grown 


* In this it foUowed the iinalo^y 
of its first settlement ip Orissa — 
Hariharpur — which lay at some 
distanoe np a deltaic channel, so 
that goods had to be transhipped 
into native cargo boats at the 
port of Harishpur, where the del> 


taic estuary merged into the sea. 

^ Probably in 1587-88. Major 
Charles Stewart’s Ben- 

gaX, from native sources, pp. 158-4, 
footnote. Calcutta reprint, 1847. 

* Prince Mirza Khurxam, ants, 
pp. 52, 77, footnotes* 
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(i 6 » 2 ) insolentF and oppressive,’ he took the city by storm 
in 1632 ; slew (according to the native tradition) 
one thousand of the Portuguese, and carried off 
four thousand prisoners to his capital in Northern 
India, where the most beautiful of the girls were 
distributed among the harems of his nobility. It 
is said that of sixty-four Portuguese ships and 257 
smaller craft anchored opposite the town, only 
three small vessels escaped to sea.* 

A remnant lingered around their old rhonastery 
at Bandel, a mile higher up the Hiigli, while 
the Dutch had a factory at Chinsurah, a little 
way down.- The Dutch site was well chosen, for 
it marked the most inland point of the Gangetic 
delta then accessible t® sea-going ships. The 
ancient royal port of Bengal,** on a creek which 
entered the river not far above Hiigli town, had 
lately silted up, and the Mughal Government, after 
destroying the Portuguese settlement in 1G32, made 
Hiigli the imperial port for the Gangetiti provinces. 
Hiigli remained the chief seat of the maritime 
trade of Bengal until the founding of Calcutta, 
half a century later. 

1660 The arrival of the English at Hiigli in 1650 
promised an accession of trade to the new imperial 
port, and an increased customs-revenue to the 
Mughal Governor. They came as four peaceable 

’ Hunter's Statistical Account 1B47. Ct Bernier, L 
of Bengal^ pp. 299, 801, vol. iii. — ^ Hunter's Staiuidcal Account 

reproducing the traditional ac- of Bengal^ pp, 801, 807, vol. iii. 
count and numbers as given by Chinsuj^ ayid Hiigli now form 
Miyor Stewart foom native sources, one municipality. 

Hiitory of Bengal, p. 158. Ed. * Satgaon, tdem, pp. 807-810. 
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merchants who had left their ship the ‘ Eyoness ’ mm 
far ofi in the Balasor roadstead, ,ftnd only asked 
leave to sell the goods brought up the river in small 
native boats. The letter of instructions drawn 
up for their guidance mingled religious admonition 
with shrewd commercial advice. ‘ Principally and 
above all things,’ runs its opening paragraph, 

‘ you are to endeavour with the best of your might 
and power the advancement of the glory of Grod, 
which you will best do by walking holily, right- 
eously, prudently and christianly in this present 
world,’ that so, ‘you may enjoy the qui^t and 
peace of a good conscience towards God and man.’ * 

In the next place they were to buy in the cheapest 
markets a cargo of Bengjfl sugars, silks and ‘ Peter ’ 
(saltpetre) ; to ‘ enquire secretly ’ into the business 
methods f f the Dutch ; and above all to procure a 
license for trade which ‘ may outstrip the Dutch 
in point of privilege and freedom.’ They carried 
with them an able Hindu - who had been the 
‘Company^ broker’ since our first settlement in 
Orissa in 1032, and who now repaid its con- 
fidence in the face of intrigues against him, by 
rendering good service to us in Bengal. 

They also found a friend at the ^'iceregal Court 
then held at one of the shifting Gangetic capitals,* 


' Instniotions from Captain 
Brookhaven of the ‘ L} v>ne88 ’ in 
Balasor to James Bridgeman, 
chief merohantf Stephens, second, 
and Blake and Tayler, assistants, 
sent forward to Hdgli, December 
1650. The text is given in Hedges’ 

VOL. II. 


Diary, vol. iii. pp. 184-186. 

* Narayan (or ^Narrand’) by 
name. 

’ At Bajmahal, then on the 
banks of the Oanges, allerwards 
left high and dry by a change of 
the river -btnL 


G 
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1660 above the point where the mighty river splits up into 
its network of deltaic channels. Gabriel Boughton, 
doctor of the Company’s ship ‘Hopewell,’ had in 
1645 been lent to a nobleman in the imperial service, 
and was in 1650 Chirurgeon to the Mughal Viceroy 
of Bengal.* In or about the latter year he obtained 
from his patron a license* for free trade by the 
English in Bengal in return for 3,000 lis. judiciously 
expended at the Viceregal Court.’’ But the docu- 
ment was soon afterwards lost,* and whether it 
confined our trade to the seaports or sanctioned it 
also in the interior, remains doubtful. The Masuli- 
patam factory rewarded Mr. Boughton with a gift 
1651 ‘of gay apparel,’ '’ and from 1651 onward the English 
were established as traders alike on the seaboard 
and in the interior of Bengal.'' 

' Letter from the Surat factory * l^rwco ' b Annals, vol. i. pp. 468» 
to the Company dated 8 January, 464. Shah Shuja» then Viceroy 
1645, Hedges’ Diary, vol. iii. pp. of Bengal, was a son of the reign- 
182, 185; Early Annals ing Emperor, Shah Jahan. 

of the English in Bengal ; and * By Mr. Waldegravc on his 
Dow’s History of Hinclostan, land journey lo Madras in 1658, 
where a clue to the popular story^ or 1654. The subject is discussed 
of Boughton’s being sent to cure in Wilson’s Early Annals, foot- 
the Princess Jahanara, daughter note, pp. 27-8, and referred to in 
of Shah Jahan, may be found. Hedges^Ibary. vol. iii. 188. Bruce 
More than one surgeon rose to high quoting a Madras letter of 14 Jan- 
administrative oiaice under the uary 1652 specifies Pippli as a 
Mughals. Thus Mukorrab Klian, seat of the trade, Annals, i. 464. 
who had effected a cure of the * A dress of honour suitable lo 
Emperor Akbar, was fourteenth a high personage in attendance 
Viceroy of Gujarat, and preceded on the Viceregal Ckiurt, February 
Prince Mirza Khnrram (after- 1651. Midges' I>^r;y,voL iii. 187. 
wards the Emperor Shall Jahsm) At Balasor, and perhaps 
in that apjwintment. Pippli on the Orissa coast ; at 

* Technically a * nishan ’ or Hiigli, KasimbaEar nearMurshid- 
sealed permit as a * sign ’ to sub- abad, and one or two out-stations 
ordinate officers. in the Gangetle delta ; and at 
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It soon appeared that this advance northward i66i 
exceeded the still feeble powers of the Company. 

The Bengal factories lay beyond effective con- 
trol. Their staff, in spite of all pious instructions, 
plunged into irregularities which ended in two’ 
of them deserting the Company’s service, in the 
death of a third ruined by debt, and in the return 
of a fourth to Madras with a story that he had lost 
the Compfiny’s papers. The good surgeon Boughton 
was also dead, and his widow, who had married 
again, was clamouring for a reward for his services. 

In 1056-7 the Madras Council for th(‘ second time 1657 
withdrew, or resolved to withdraw, their factories 
from the Bengal seaboard.- 

But once again we were saved from the 
counsels of despair. In October 1657, Cromw-ell 
reorganised the Company on a broader basis. A 
commission to Bengal put down malpractices 
and re-established the trade. Hugh became the 
iit'ad agency in Bengal, wath two others ’ under its 
control in the Gangetic Delta, and Patna on the 
higher Ganges in Behar ; be.sides out-stations or 
local houses for buying good'^. Each factory had a 
Chief, with three assistants or councillors, a regular 
subordination of authorities, and a code of rules for 
the conduct of life and of business. In the lowest 
grade of the new si.itf appears the name of a youth, i657-« 
Job Chamock — the future founder of Calcutta. 

Patna and subordinate agencies = Bruce’s «««/#, i. 625-6, 
higher up tlie Ganges, in Behar. p. 94. 

‘ Including James Bridgeman, * At Balasor, on the Orissa 
the Chief. Hedges’ Diary, lii. coast, and at Kaeinibazar near 
187-194. Murshidabad. 
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1658 Bengal thus took its rank as one of the five 
important seats of the Company’s trade, and was 
placed, together with Bantam and the Persian 
factories, under the control of Madras, itself sub- 
ordinate to the presidency of Surat.’ The year 
16-58, the last of the Protector’s life, saw the Com- 
pany’s affairs in the East remodelled upon a 
system of graduated dependence and control, under 
which its factories were to grow into settlements 
and finally into the British Indian Empire. The 
same year saw the deposition of the Indian 
Sovereign by his rebel son Aurangzeb, and the 
commencement of the half-century of bigot rule 
under which the Empire of the Mughals slowly 
declined towards its fall. 


‘ Bruce’s Annais^ i. 582. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE COMPANY AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
1649-1660 

In 1650 0ie Company, by command of the Council 
of State, effaced the King’s arms still remaining 
on one of its ships.’ After the Restoratipn in 
1660, it sought in like manner to hide the me- 
morials of the Commonwealth, and the great 
charter of Cromwell disdfppeared from the India 
House. Its official historiographer, the only an- 
nalist who has made a careful use of its archives, 
holds up the events of the intervening period as 
‘ an aw'ful example ' of a King and Government 
subverted by factions,’ ‘duped’ by a ‘ Usurper,’ 
and the ‘ victim ’ of ‘ guilty ambition.’ * To the 
general historian those years appeared as a dis- 
astrous ‘ scramble for the trade of India.’ * Crom- 
welFs own life was so full of great English interests. 


* 'onrt Bookt No. 20, p. 264, 
Ist May, 1650. India Office MS. 
Becords. 

* Bruce’s i4nnaij,voL i. pp. 416, 
426, 447, 501, &o. Quarto, 1810. 

^ Macpherson's History of the 
European Commerce unth India ^ 
p. 128, which is the next best 
authority to Bruce, gives 5^ pages 
to the period from 1650 to 1660, 


in a cjtiarto of 440 pages dealing 
with only two centuries of the 
Company’s history : pp. 119-124 
(1812). Mill and Wilson’s nine 
volumes, with their 5,425 pages, 
can only spare 15 pages to a some- 
what discursive aocoxmi of the 
same period at home and in the 
East, voL i. 77 91. Ed, 184a-184a 
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and so crowded by European events, that his 
biographers have found no leisure for his dealings 
with the East India Company.* 

Yet the manuscript records attest how decisive 
those dealings were. The East India trade ceases 
to be a pawn sacrificed to kings and queens in 
the game of royal marriages. It begins to stand 
out as a national interest, to be maintained by 
European treaties and enforced by a European war. 

1640 In 1640, when the Governor of the Company had 
i€buked ‘ the generality ’ for their slack subscrij)- 
tions .notwithstanding the King’s promises, they 
replied : ‘ Until they shall see something acted by 
the King and State, men will not be persuaded to 
underwrite a new stock.’ * They were now to come 
under a ruler chary of promise but in action in- 
trepid. 

1649 Cromwell found the Dutch triumphant in 
Europe and Asia, our Indian relations with tlie 
Portuguese still left to the haphazard of local 
conventions on the Bombay coast, and Amboyna 
unavenged. He enforced from Portugal an open 
trade for the English in the East ; from Holland 
he wrung the long-denied redress for the torture 
and judicial slaughter of Englishmen in 1623, 
together with the restoration of the island then 
seized by the Dutch. Chief of all, he definitely 

^ Even in the admirable article and the only passing reference 
in the DicUona/ry of National to Eastern commerce, is in con- 
Biography, extending over 82 nection with the Dutch treaty of 
pages of closely printed double 1654, voL xiii. pp, 156“-186. 

’ columns, the name of the East ’ MS. Court Book, No. 17, pp. 
India Company does not occur, 84-5, April 17, 1640. 
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imposed on the Company the principle of af perma- 
nent joint stock, on which it continued until its 
trade was thrown open in the nineteenth century. 
Under Cromwell’s Charter of 1657 was raised the 
first subscription destined not to be dissolved, but 
to grow into the permanent capital of the East 
India Company. The corporation passed, with little 
recognition of the change at the time, from its 
mediaeval to its modern basis. 

Born in 1599, the year when the London mer- 
chants met in Founders’ Hall to project an East 
Indian voyage, Cromwell entered the House of 
Commons in 1628, the year of the Company’s first 
appeal to Parliament. His Charter of 1657 in- 
augurated the three cycKc dates of Great Britain 
in the East. It was fitly commemorated by the 
Battle of Plassey in 1757, and by the reconquest 
of India after the Sepoy Revolt, exactly one hun- 
dred years later. 

But before his strong hand could make its 
weight felt, a period intervened when there was 
no King in Israel. From the Battle of Edgehill, 
in October 1642, to the last scene outside White- 
hall' in January 1649, Charles, whatever may have 
been his faults, cannot be held accountable for the 
distresses of the East India Company. One Par- 
liament, with the King, a majority of the Lords, 
and a minority of the Commons, sat at Oxford. 
Another Parliament, with amajority of the Commons 
and a minority of the Lolrds, sat at Westminster. 
It was with this London Parliament that the Com- 
pany had to reckon. The Houses at Westminster 
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1648 could l6vy contributions in the capital, they col- 
lected the customs, and controlled the shipping 
in the Thames. In 1643 they put a curb on the 
Royalist members of the Company by demanding a 
forced loan of its ordnance, ‘ for the fortifying of the 
bulwarks, now in preparation for the security of 
the City.’ * On its refusal, the Commons declared 
they would grant an order to the Committee of 
Fortifications to take them. So the cannon had 
to be given up, and next year the Company is still 
petitioning for payment or their return." 

The London Parliament was, in truth, in no 
mood to tolerate a King’s faction within the 
liberties of the City. In 1648, it cashiered the 
Company’s Governor, sequestrated moneys due 
to Royalists at the India House, and forbad any 
dividends to be paid until the Directors had an 
interview with a Committee of the Lords and 
Commons.'^ Later in the year, the Parliamentary 
Government demanded a loan of 10, 000/., and 
the Company was glad to get off for half that 
sum.^ By 1644 the Royalist party in the Company 
1644 was cowed and the chief officers of its ships had 
taken the Solemn League and Covenant.® 

This coercion cost the Company dear. It had 
lately opened houses in Italy'"' to dispose of its 
Indian goods, almost unsaleable amid the troubles 

* March 28, 164S, MS. Court salt. No. 19, pp. 41, 41<i. 

Book, No. 18, p. ^ p. 74, March 22, 1644. 

No. 19, pp. 51a, 60. in 1646, p. 200a. 

* Idem, p. 21a. ' At I^f^hom, Messina, Genoa, 

^ November 1648. On the se- and Venice. Idm»f No. 18, pp. 85, 

cnrity of an excise on flesh and 151 ; No. 19, pp. 104, 110, 212. 
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at home, and one of. its Royalist memblrs^ ro- 1645 
venged his sequestrations in England by seizing 
300 bags of its pepper in Venice. Its captains, 
when clear of the Thames, were sometimes difficult 
to control. We have seen that one * of them car- 
ried his ship into Bristol and delivered it to the 
King’s general. He then sallied forth with three 
armed vessels to waylay other Indiaraen, and the 
Company was advised to despatch two nimble 
pinnaces to scout among the Western Islands or 
Azores and warn its homeward-bound vessels of 
their danger. , 

Amid this confusion, the Company still tried to 
make a show of trade. With no hope from the 
King, by whose Charted it existed, and in little 
favour with Parliament, it found its position al- 
most as isolated as that of its servants in India. 
Like them, it evoked from the sense of desertion a 
resolve to rely upon itself. It entered, as we shall 
see, into direct negotiations with the Portuguese 
ambassador in London, and it almost succeeded in 
coming to an arrangement with the Dutch. It also 
began to strike out new trade methods. In 1640, 
with the help of royal promises, it had tried to raise 
fresh capital under the name of the Fourth Joint 
Stock. But the public had lost confidence, and 
with the shares selling as low as sixty per cent., 
the money could, not be obtained.® 


* Sir Peter Bychaat by name, ‘ John.’ Idem, pp. 128a, 129. 180. 
MS. Court Book, No. 19, pp. 16, 144, 144a, January 24 to May 2, 

142, Anguet 1648 and April 1645. 1645. 

’ Captain Mnoknell.of the ship » Maepherson, pp. 116, 117. 
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1641 to Yet' individual expeditions, if conducted with- 

out a dead outlay on factories, forts, and a perma- 
nent staff in India, yielded large profits. Laying 
aside for the time the project of a Fourth Joint 
Stock, some of its members subscribed in 1641 for 
a Particular Voyage, which should engage no ser- 
vants in the East, but pay a commission to the 
Third Joint Stock for selling its goods and collecting 
a return cargo. Others began to take heart and 
got together a small nucleus for the Fourth Joint 
Stock. This double organisation of individual voy- 
ages p.nd a general stock led to grave difliculties, 
as it tried to combine the early plan of Separate 
Voyages ^ with the Joint Stocks, or series of 
voyages, which had superseded them. Yet it enabled 
the Company to struggle through the civil wars 
without altogether losing its continuity of trade. 

1647 That fate was narrowly averted. In 1647, when 
the House of Lords rejected the ‘ Ordinance for 
the Trade,’ which the Commons had passed as a 
Parliamentary Charter for the Company,- the 
Governor called together the shareholders. He 
explained to them that, while they had lost the 
privileges, they remained subject to the responsi- 
bihties of the royal grant. ‘ Every man had liberty 
to go to India,’ but the Indian princes held 
the Company ‘ liable for what depredations ’ any 
Englishman might there commit.^ In this way they 
had already lost 100, 000^., besides'another 100,000/. 
from Courten’s trading. Courten’s Association, 
having reached the end of its resources, was carry- 

‘ Ante, vol. L pp. 277-806. Ante, p. 42. 
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ing on business with counterfeit coin, pagcfdas and 1647 
rials, which it manufactured on a great scale at 
Madagascar, and so brought the English name into 
disgrace throughout the East. The Indian princes 
made the Company responsible for this and similar 
offences. The Governor advised the brethren, 
therefore, ‘to draw home their factors and es- 
tate,’ ' and the Company decided to wind up the 
Fourth Joint Stock. ‘ In regard to the troubles of 
the times,’ they abandoned the idea of forming a 
new Joint Stock, but in order that the trade might 
not be wholly lost, they decided to find moijey for 
another voyage.- 

Cromwell viewed the India trade from a national 1649 
standpoint, and regarded the Company as one of 
several alternative methods for conducting it. 
When a protracted inquiry convinced him that it 
w^as the method best suited to the times, he strongly 
supported it. But throughout he had the interest 
not of the Company, but of the nation, in mind. 

As iie set himself, while still a cavalry' colonel, to 
form an army of victory at home, so he resolved, as 
head of the Commonwealth, to create a marine 
which should give England predominance abroad. 

Th<' Navigation Act of 1051 served as his New lesi 
Model for winning the supremacy of the seas. The 
East India Company, its charters arid its rivals, 
were merely instruments for carrying out this great 
design. 

Yet if Cromwell long stood aloof from the 

* March 19, 1647, MS. Court Book, No. 5fc0, pp, 46, 46a* 

’ Idem^ p, 58. 
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1660 to Company in its domestic distresses, he lost no time 
in dealing with its foreign enemies. In 1660 it 
petitioned ‘ the Supreme Authority of this Nation, 
'the High Court of the Parliament of England,’ 
for help against Holland. After a list of Dutch 
injuries, involving an alleged loss of two millions 
sterling during the past twenty years, it declared 
that it had repeatedly laid its wrongs before the 
King and Council, and had prayed in vain ‘ that 
satisfaction should be demanded from the States- 
General.’ * Parliament received the petition with 
favoujj, and on the same day voted that it be 
referred for consideration by the Council of State. 
But Cromwell had Scotland on his hands, and he 
intended, if a Dutch war*must come, to wage it on 
1651 wider issues. So next year, 1051, the Company 
twice brought its Dutch grievances before the Coun- 
cil of State, and again in January 1052.- Cromwell 
w'as now ready, and the wrongs of the East India 
Company furnished one of the causes of the war with 
662 Holland declared in the following summer.'* Next 
year the Company supplied saltpetre for the navy, 
and offered to equip a lleet of its ow’U, w’hich, with 
the aid of a few ships to be lent by the Government, 
1653 would turn the Dutch flank by carrying the war 
into the Indian seas.^ The proposal was not 

* Bruce’s ArwuiU, I pp, 447- amble to a Subscription for re- 
449. prisals ag^st the Dutch, of same 

^ Iderriy pp. 45S-460. date. Ordinance of the Council 

^ 8th July, 1652. of State to pay 10,670^. to the 

^Petition of the East India East India Company for saltpetre, 
Company to the Council of State, 28th January, 1654. 

9th September, 1658; and Pre- 
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accepted, but compensation to the £asl India i6«8 
Company figured largely among the final spoils of 
victory. In 1653 a Dutch, fleet threatened our 
factory at Surat. The Mughal Government, how- 
ever, did not allow private wars of Europeans 
within its dominions, so the Hollanders sailed to 
the Persian Gulf, where they captured three 
English ships. The Company’s trade at Bantam 
was also suspended during the war. 

By the treaty of 1654, which restored peace, i654 
Holland pledged herself ‘ that justice should be 
done upon those who w^ere partakers or accomplices 
in the massacre of the English at Amboyna, as 
the Kepublic of England is pleased to term that 
fact,’ and sent commissiOhers to London to settle 
all money claims.* By this time the torturers and 
the tortured had alike passed away; it only re- 
mained to offer some solatium to the heirs of the 
victims and to compensate the Company for its 
losses. Tv'elve years previously the Company, 
hopeless of action by the King, was willing to (ic**) 
compound privately with the Dutch for a pajunent 
of 60,000^., and the negotiations had only broken 
down as the Dutch demanded the relinquishment 
of its rights in the island of Pularoon.* It now 
produced a swollen bill of 2| millions sterling 
for Dutch injuries perpetrated from 1611 to 1652. 

The Dutch gravely replied by counter-claims 
amounting to nearly three millions. 

^ Treaty of Westminster, rati- ' MS. Court Book, No. 18, p. 
fied by the Protector, 5 April, 72. 1642. 

1654. Articles 27, 80. 
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But* the Protector was not to be trifled with, 
and had resolved that any questions left open at 
the end of three months should be referred for 
arbitration to the Protestant Swiss • Cantons. So 
the Commissioners made short work of the huge 
totals, and, striking a balance, declared that the 
Dutch Company must pay 85,000/. to the London 
Company, besides 3,615/. to the heirs or executors of 
the Amboyna victims, and must restore Pnlaroon to 
the English.* The sum thus awarded to the Lon- 
don Company was more than half as much again 
as th^t for which it would, in its despondency, have 
settled privately with the Dutch in 161‘2. Oliver 
sternly let it know, however, that it held Pularoon 
only in trust, and must ‘ plant and manage the 
island so that it may not be lost to the nation.’ *' 
In the same summer of 1654, ('romwell put an 
end for ever to the exclusive claims of Portugal in 
the East — claims based on the Papal Bull of 141)3, 
but embodied during a century and a half in the 
public law of Europe.'’ With regard to this matter 
also the Company had tried to accomplish by 
private r»egr)tiation what the royal dipl(»macy failed 
to effect. The commercial coin ention between its 
President at Surat and the Goa Viceroy in 1635* 
seemed to open the door to an interuafcional settle- 
ment of the Indies. When the instniment reac^hed 
England, the Company applied ^to King Charles 

' Award of the Engli»h and 2,91 8t. M, 

Dutch Comiid8sioner»» dated ^ Through Secretary Thurlow, 
August 1054. The English MS. Court Dook» aVo. 2S, p. 245, 
claim was 2,695,999/. 15^., and ^ Ante, vol. i. pp, 81, 216, kc. 

the Dutch counter-claim ♦ p. 62. 
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and to his Minister at Madrid with this'end in 
view, as usual without practical result.* After the 
separation of the crowns of Spain and Portugal in 
1640, our Surat President again entered into nego- 
tiations on his own account with the Goa Viceroy, 
and obtained from him letters to the Portuguese 
Ambassador in London.- The Directors in Eng- 
land also addressed his Excellency. But the 
Portuguese ambassador distrusted their amateur 
diplomacy, and would gnint no settled peace in 
the Indies; indeed, only a further truce for two 
years.'* In 1642 Charles I., while arrangiijg for 
freedom of trade between England and Portugal, 
agreed that their relations in India should remain 
for three years more on the basis of the local Surat- 
(ioa Convention.* 

Cromwell had no liking for such private nego- i<>54 
tiations. Kesenting the shelter piven by Portugal to 
Prince Rupert’s fleet, he prepared the way for peace 
by Blake’s cannon, and three months after the 
Dutch submission he extorted a final settlement 
from Portugal. His Portuguese treaty of July 1654 
placed on an international basis the right of English 
ships to trade to any Portuguese possession in the 
East Indies.® 

* Lr^tarp of the East India p. June 1G41. 

Company to the Secretary of * Treaty l>et’w©en Charles I. 

State, and to Lord Aston, and John IV. of Fv>rtiigal, ratified 

ter at Madrid, 1686. by Charles at York, 22nd May, 

^ Or to be forwarded thence to 1642. Artich xiL 
Lisboi . Letter from the PreRi- ’* For the text ante, voL i. 
dent and Council at Surat to the p. 881. DumonCa Corp$ Univer- 
Company, 27th January, 1642. sel Diplomatiqm^ vol. vi. part ih 

^ MS. Court Book, No. 17, p, 83. Amsterdam, 1728. 
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1664 In ’all tills Cromwell made no pretence of 
special favour to the Company. To him the India 
trade was one of the great English interests to be 
subserved by the treaties which followed European 
wars. Yet as the Company was a chief gainer 
from the national successes, he thought it should 
contribute to their cost. In 1649 the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy constrained it to lend 4,000Z. ; 
in July 1655 Cromwell borrowed from it 50,0C)0Z. ; 

1655 and in October of the same year another 10,000Z. 
to pay Blake’s seamen.* These loans were strictly 
apphpd to public purposes and faithfully repaid. 

But Cromwell expected from the Company 
not money alone. In 1652 the Council demanded 
from it, without success, two ships of war ‘for 
Defence of the Right and Honour of this Nation.’ ^ 
To secure Pularoon the Company w'as called, in 

1656 1656, to provide 30,000Z. for fortifications, guard- 
pinnaces, and cannon, together with a garrison of 
eighty Enghshmen and over two hundred native 
soldiers.^ As the Dutch root<^d up the spice trees 
before they even pretended to deliver over the 
island; no speedy return could be expected. Indeed, 
the money had to be levied by a contribution 
from the shareholders of twenty per cent, on their 
original ventures. When, therefore, the Protector 
started, also in 1656, his project of a volunteer 
fleet, the Company found itself compelled to hold 
aloof. He ordered it to send ' representatives to 

* MS. Court Books, No. 22, p, * MS. Couxt Book, No. 21, p, 
48, and No. 28, p. 288a; also 100. 

Bruce’s AnnaUt i. 504. 3 /<ltfm,No. 28,pp.245a,248,4e. 
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arrange with other trading bodies and himself for less 
the equipment of thirty-nine men-of-war as con- 
voys.* The wearied Directors replied that the 
existing dues already amounted to ten per cent., 
and that they could not possibly pay more.* 

By this time Cromwell had inquired into the 
affairs of the Company, and knew that it could 
not bear further burdens. But while considerate 
to its distresses, he brooked no private diplo- 
macy such as the Company had carried on 
during the late reign with the Dutch and Portu- 
guese. In the moment of granting his Charter 
of 1657, the Protector called it sharply to task for les? 
attempting to negotiate on its own account with 
Holland. The Directors liad sought redress from 
the Dutch ambassador in London for a fresh 
infringement of their rights in the East. His 
Excellency, like most foreign representatives under 
Cromwell’s rule, proved gracious. But the Pro- 
tector intimated his displeasure at the Company’s 
approaching a foreign mim'ster without his know- 
ledge, and commanded it to submit all grievances 
to himself.® 

While Cromwell thus alike strengthened and 
controlled the Company in regard to its foreign 
enemies, he intervened with reluctance between it 
and domestic rivals. For several yeare after the 
death of King Charles the task of constructing a 
government in England, and of defending 'it by 

' MS. Court Book, No. *18, * 2nd Soptomber, 1667, 'Idtm, 

p. 248a. February 29 , 1866, 1 ^ 292, 298a, 296ao 

* Idemf p. 249. 
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j64ft-«o arms, left him no leisure for trade wrangles. The 
Counoil of State, which meanwhile carried on the 
civil administration, found itself besieged by three 
sets of applicants for the Eastern traffic. Foremost 
among them was the Company, founding its 
monopoly on a royal charter, but on a royal 
charter so tampered with by royalty itself as to 
have lost much of its value. Next came Courten’s 
Association, which also based its claims on a royal 
grant. In the background the great merchants of 
London and Bristol, belonging to neither of these 
societies, clamoured for an open trade in the joint 
interests of themsehes and the nation. We have 
seen that the attempt in 1647 to embody the Com- 
pany’s charter into an Alct of Parliament failed ; as 
the Ordinance for the Trade, although it passed 
through the Commons, was rejected by the House 
of Lords. After the King’s death in 1649, there- 
fore, the Council of State had to face the whole 
question anew. 

It did so in no revolutionary spirit. Without 
going into constitutional questions as to how far 
a trade-charter from King James |ield good under 
the Commonwealth, it took up the matter as it 
was left by the abortive action of Parliament in 
1647. It counselled the Company to come to 
terms with Courten’s Association, and it refused 
to interfere until they themselves arrived at a 
settlement. Both the rivals had reached the 
brink of ruin. Courten’s Association, or the 
Assada Merchants as they were now called from 
their plantation < on Assada Isle at Madagascar, 
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were almost bankrupt. We have seen tliem re- 
duced to carrying on their trade by a manufacture 
of counterfeit coin, and they had offered to sur- 
render their factories * on the Indian coast to the 
Company’s President at Surat. In 1661, they 
made a similar offer of their Madagascar settle- 
ment, Assada itself.* The East India Company, 
on its part, found it impossible either to raise a 
new Joint Stock or to go on with its old capital, 
and had to fall back on another ‘ Particular 
Voyage.’ ® Indeed, in 1649, it passed a resolution 
of despair not to send out any more ships, either 
upon the Joint Stock or Separate Voyage system 
after April of that year.^ 

Yet only after long strife could the disputants 
come to terms. In 1649 they agreed that the 
two societies should work together as regards 
the general Indian trade; that Courten’s Asso- 
ciation should retain its Assada factory at 
Madagascar and have liberty to traffic thence to 
all Asiatic and African countries ; while the port- 
to-port trade in India should be reserved to the 
Company. The business in gold and ivory on the 
coast of Guinea should be open to both.* 

Their compact was embodied in a petition to 

’ Karwar in 1G45~6; Eajapiir announced next day, September 
in 1649. 28, 1649. MS. Court Book, No. 20, 

^ Bruce, i. 452. pp. 201, 202, 4ec. 

^ September 27, 1649. This * MS. Court Book, No. 20 : Jan. 

* Particular * or ‘ General * Voy- uary 24, 1649, p, 159 a. 
age, for both terms are applied ^ Agreement between the East 
to that class of subscription, did India Company and the Anflada 
not take place, as an agreement Adventurers, 2l8t November, 
with Courten's Association was 1649. BzHoe, i. 469. 

a 2 
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16*0 Parliament, and on January 31, 1650, the House 
of Commons resolved : ‘ That the trade to the East 
Indies should be carried on by one Company, and 
with one Joint Stock, and the management thereof 
to be under such regulations as the Parliament shall 
think fit, and that the East India Company should 
proceed upon the articles of agreement made 
between them and the Assada Merchants on the 
21et November, 1649, until further orders from the 
Parliament.’ * This coalition of the rival bodies 
under a Parliamentary sanction formed the basis on 
which the India trade continued until Cromwell’s 
charter towards the close of the Commonwealth. 

At first all was concord. The day after the 
Parliamentary vote, the *two associations proposed 
to form a ‘ United Joint Stock,’ which should take 
over the factories in India, and continue to trade 
for three years.^ But in vain the Company’s 
beadle went round to the freemen with the sub- 
scription book. Money would not come in, and 
extraordinary methods were employed to raise 
capital. The Company sent letters to thirteen of 
the port-towns of England inviting them to joiii ; 
and blank subscription books, with a preamble 
setting forth the nature of the adventure, were 
humbly laid before the Parliament and Council of 
State. The members of these honourable bodies 
would not venture a penny ; an4, even the offer of 
the freedom of the Company, once so valued, failed 

* Vote conoeraing the Ewt • MS. Oonrt Book. No. SO, pp. 
Indie Trade, Slat Janaary, 1660. 1235 , 385 ( 1 , 286 , Ao. let Feivoary, 

Broee, L 440. 1650. 
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to tempt the general public. The thirteen port- i6»6 
towns were equally unresponsive. The Governor 
had to announce that replies had been received 
from only Bristol and Exeter; and there seemed 
no likelihood of money being obtained from that 
source.’ The Assada Merchants having barely the 
funds to carry on their own business, could furnish 
but little to the new Joint Stock. With such 
sums as its own exhausted members might sub- 
scribe, the Company struggled on.® 

How hard was the struggle abundantly appears 
in the records. The continued existence of the 
Company depended not on the continuity of its 
trade or on its sending out a yearly succession 
of ships. As long as it 'elected in each July a 
Governor and the other officers named in the 
Charter of James I. it preserved its existence as 
a body corporate in the eye of the law. In July 
It 151 the question arose whether it was worth lesi 
while to keep up this formality. The General 
Court decided, however, to proceed with the elec- 
tion of officers, although ‘hereafter there will be 
little use of any governor, in regard they are to set 
no ships out, nor much other business but to pay 
their debts.’ * 

* MS. Court Book, No. 20, pp. sums wore raised or brcnigfat into 

240, 253, 254, 4ro. aoooxmt, making a total, it is said* 

* On February 6, 1650, the of 191,7001. Maepheraon'a JEft* 

Last India Company after much tory of the Europeim Commerce 
debate agreed tliat the adven- teith India^ p. 119, 1812. But 
turers in the Fourth Joint Stock two ships alone re^iuired bullion 
should contribute 26,000Z. to the to tiie value of 60,0001. for export. 
United Joint Stock (MS. Court ^ MS. Court Book, No. 21, p. 

Book, No. 20, p. 288a) and other 5^ July 2, 1651. 
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1649 to The fact is that the union of the Company and 

the Assada Merchants failed to cope with the 
situation. For outside these societies a body of 
capitalists had grown up, who protested against 
the monopoly of the India trade as a relic of the 
royal prerogative no longer suited to the times. 
They claimed that the Eastern traffic should either 
be organised on the Eegulated system, under which 
each member of a trade guild or association might 
traffic on his own account, as in the Turkey Com- 
pany, or that it should be thrown open to the 
nation. This feeling had at first expressed itself 
in a demand for increased State protection of 
foreign trade. ‘ It is not our conquests, but our 
commerce,’ runs a poweVful appeal just after the 

(1041) meeting of the Long Parliament, ‘ it is not our 
swords but our sayls, that first spred the English 
name in Barbary, and thence came (sic) into 
Turkey, Armenia, Moscoina, Arabia, Persia, India, 
China, and indeed over and about the world. It 
is the traffic of their merchants and the boundless 
desires of that nation to eternize the English 
honour and name, that hath enduced them to saile 
and seek into all the comers of the earth.’ * 

Under the Commonwealth the desire for an open 
trade to India gained strength. The Navigation 
Act of 1651 gave it a decisive impulse. Next year 
— the very year after the Company had declared 
that thenceforth ‘there will be little use of any 

* The Treamre of Trafflke, Reprinted in ‘ A Select CoUeotion 
or a Diecourte of Forraifftie of eariy Engliefa Traote on Com- 
Trade, by Lewee Roberts, 1641. meroe,’ 1856, p. 108. 
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governor, in regard they are to set no ships Wt ’ — 
a new voice rang aloud to the nation : * That with 
all possible conveniency we enlarge our Forraign i®#* 
Plantations, and get further footing in Barbarie^ 
East and West Indies.’ Forasmuch as ‘ a little 
spot of ground, as England is, with its Dominions, 
if it do not enlarge them,’ will strive in vain 
against the growing trade of Holland and the other 
European powers.* Men of rank once again joined 
with men of the city in ventures beyond the seas. 
Indeed in 1(549 the Company had complained that 
the name of Lord General Fairfax stood first jn the 
draft of a patent for the Assada Merchants which 
it was intended to submit to Parliament.* 

The outside capitalists hoped that after the 
three years for which the United Joint Stock of 
1650 was formed, a broader basis might be adopted. 

But on the expiry’ of that period in the summer of 
166d the Company found itself too weak to attempt less 
any new departure, and the existing arrangement 
Continued, although no ships could be sent out.*’ 
Foithwith it appeared that the outsiders had 
strong supporters within the Company itself. The 
standard of revolt was raised at a Court meeting in 
th^ following December, when one of the generality 
proposed that individual members should, as under 
the Eegulated system, be allowed to trade on their 

' Certain Propotal* in order Henry Robinson, London, 1658, 
to the People*$ Freedotn and Ac- p, 11. 

commodation in sotne Farticu- * MS. Court Book, No. 00, 
with the Advancement of p. 205. 

Trade and Navigation of thi$ * Idem, No. 28, pp. 128, 188, 
CommonwecUth in General, by 4o* 
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1658 ovm adoount. The traffic was passing into the 
hands of interlopers, and if the Company oould not 
send forth ships itself, why should it preclude its 
members from doing so ? ^ 

The governing body found it difficult to answer 
this argument, and temporised by allowing private 
members to trade to India on a payment to the 
Company for the privilege. But the concession 
amounted to a change from the Joint Stock to the 
Regulated system, in opposition to the terms of the 
late Parliamentary settlement of 1650. So in March 
1654 the governing body took a firmer stand. They 
decided that ‘ it is not in the power of this Court to 
give liberty to any private persons to trade to India ; 
but if any do it, it is at their own peril. And there- 
upon the votes of Parliament were read, concerning 
the carrying on of the trade in a Joint Stock.’ * 
Issue was thus definitely joined betw'een the 
two great parties which have always divided mer- 
cantile opinion in England with regard to the 
Indian trade. Under the first Stuarts the con- 
flict was waged between the Company and indi- 
viduals or associations licensed, in infringement of 
the Company’s charter, by the King. Under the 
Commonwealth it widened into a struggle between 
the conservative section of the Company and a 
forward party within itself, but allied to the outside 
capitalists who claimed an open trade to India. 
Under the Restoration it became a war of law- 
suits between the Company and the independent 

• MS. Court Book, No. 28, » Idem, p. 176. 

p. 159a, December 1668. 
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mercantile commnnity at large ; a war only ended 
by the great Parliamentary amalgamation aiter the 
devolution. That settlement lasted down to onr 
own century, when even its broad basis was found 
too narrow for the expansive forces of British com* 
merce, and the Act of 1813 threw open the India 
trade to the nation. The records of the East India 
Company form a concentrated history of the English 
hatred of monopoly; of the Company’s efforts to 
maintain exclusive privileges by from time to time 
widening its doors, as long as the country believed 
exclusive privileges necessary for the India tmde ; 
and of their abolition as soon as the country 
thought them no longer required. 

Meanwhile the Parliamentary settlement of 
1660, in subjecting the trade to further regulation 
by the Commons, provided for such diflSculties as 
arose under the Commonwealth. The Council of i654i 
State recognised the claims of the outside mer- 
chants by a cautious yet liberal issue of licenses 
for private trade to India.' Cromwell’s name 
begins to appear in connection with these grants,* 

* I not© the following entries ha-’e prepared the * Mangold ’ for 
In the State Papers from October the South Sea in the East Indies. 

1664 to February 1656, and there February 1656, Ant Fernandes 
may be others. October 6, 1654 Carav^ajal, merchant of London, 
Thomas Bamardiston, Thomas requested permission to export 
Bludworth and William Love and 2,000f. in Spanish money to the 
company petitioned the ijounoil East Indies, a request wMoE was 
for leave to ship 6,0(kiL in rix granted on payment of 6 per cent, 
dollars for a voyage to the East customs. Calmdar of 8 iai 0 
Indies. November 80, 1655, Papert, Domestic Seriee, 1654, 

Thomas Kendall and company p. 674; 1655--6, pp. 42,161. 
beg leave of the Protector to carry * Not only to individuils, but 

out 8,500^. free of custom, as they also to the Merchant Adventurers 
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i6Mto and to 'onlookers both at home and abroad the 
1660 

Company seemed doomed. Nine months after it 
had taken up its rigid attitude against private trad- 
ing by its own members in 1664, the Amsterdam 
1696 burghers received ‘ advice that the Lord Protector 
will dissolve the East India Company at London, 
and declare the na\ngation and commerce to the 
Indies to be free and open.’ ‘ The mere rumour 
of the nationalising of England’s Eastern trade sent 
a thrill of apprehension through Holland. 

Meanwhile the expansive forces within the 
Company burst forth beyond control. In the 
1694 autumn of 1654 the section of its freemen in favour 
of private enterprise had petitioned the Council of 
State that the East India trade be still carried on 
by a company, but with liberty for the members 
individually to trade i\ith their own capital and 
ships in such way as they may deem most to their 
advantage.^ The Company urged in reply that 
the experience of forty years proved that the India 
trade could only be conducted by an association 
strongly bound together by a series of Joint Stocks, 
and that the plan of Separate Voyages had been 
given up after a full trial ; that the Company had 
now factories beneath fourteen native sovereigns, 
together with a costly equipment necessary for the 
protection of so distant a trade ; and that, under 
its engagements with the Indiai\ Powers, it was 

working on a sabseriptioD of State toL iii. p. SO, 

46,0002., and with a committee of 1742, 

management. * Petitiona of the 21st Septem- 

* January 1666, J. Thorlow’s her, and 14th November, 1664. 
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held responsible by them for depredations 'or mis- i^* 
conduct of all Englishmen in the East. It accord- 
ingly prayed the Protector to grant it a new and 
wider charter, to the exclusion of private trade. 

In 1664, therefore, Cromwell found himself 
called on to decide between the three sets of appli- 
cants : the outside capitalists who desired that 
the commerce with India should be thrown open 
to the nation ; the governing body of the Company 
who asked for wider privileges upon the basis of a 
series of exclusive Joint Stocks ; and the section of 
its members who desired that the Company ^ould 
be transferred from the Joint Stock to the Regulated 
system. His clear eye saw that if the India trade 
were to be thrown open* to the nation, it must be 
protected by the national arms. He realised that 
neither the navy nor the land forces of the Com- 
monwealth were adapted for such a task. He 
accordingly ea.sed the situation by granting trade 
licenses to individual outsiders, and referred the 
main quesrion as to the future constitution of the 
Company to the Council of State. 

The Council soon found itself plunged in a 
quagmire of irreconcilable claims. A question even 
arose as to which of the several sets of adventurers 
really represented the Company. When the Dutch 
compensation of 85,000Z. came to be distributed, 
the survivors or heirs of the Third Joint Stock, of 
the Fourth Joint Stock, and of the United Joint 
Stock asserted their several rights to it. The 
Council could only find a way out of its bewil- 
derment by referring their titles to arbitration, 
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IMS and meanwhile lodged the money with tnistees.’ 
Cromwell hastened a decision by borrowing 60,000^. 
of the compensation fund for the State. 

If such a confusion of claims existed within 
the Company itself, the conflict on the wider issue 
as to the future management of the India trade 
may be imagined. During two years the Council 
of State laboured for a settlement in vain. The 
governing body of the Company lost hope, and 
1686 its Court of Committees resolved in 1656 to sell 
its ‘ privileges and houses in India ... to some 
Englishmen,’* at a valuation of 14 , 0001 ., retain- 
ing, however, a share with the purchasers in the 
future trade. But the General Court overruled 
this decision, and on October 20, 1656, sent up one 
more petition to Cromwell.® 

On the very same day the Protector, under his 
own hand, referred the petition to the Council of 
State, and took care that that body noiv appointed 
a committee which should carry his own vigorous 
resolve into its task. While great names and high 
oflSce gave weight to its deliberations,^ the actual 


* Sir Thomas Vyner and Aider- 
man Riccard. The arbitrators 
were five in number, inolnding 
three Doctore-in-Law and an 
Aldermaru 

^ MS. Court Book, No. 28, p. 
272, Oetober 14, 1656. 

* Idemy p. 272a, and Bmce, L 
p. 514. 

^ The members were the Lord 
President lisle, Lord Commis- 
sioner Fiennes, the Earl of Mul- 
grave, Sir Charles Wolseley, Lord 


Strickland, Colonel Sydenham, 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Colonel donee. How strongly the 
Committee represented the per- 
sonal views of Cromwell, a seru- 
tiny of the members atteela 
Lisle had long been m snbmisiive 
follower of tfie Proteetor, and was 
raised to the peerage in the fol- 
lowing year in €inmweU*s new 
House of Lords (Deoember 1657). 
Fiennes, a warm personal friend 
of Cromwell, was in the fol- 
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work was entrasted to a Baan in whom he placed rsw 
complete confidence. Colonel Philip Jones, after 
sufiering much and fighting hard on behalf of 
the Parliament, became a leading member of the 
Council of State and filled important offices under 
the Commonwealth. In the previous year, 1656, 
Oliver selected him as sole arbiter in a delicate 
question between England and Portugal ; in 1667 
he was one of the Committee appointed to offer to 
Cromwell the Crown : and as controller of the 
household he superintended the Protector’s funeral 
in 1058.' It was on this tried friend that. Oliver 
chiefly leant for advice ‘ in what manner the East 
India trade might be beat managed for the public 
good and its own encoumgement.’ Colonel Jones 
was specially charged ‘ to take care thereof.’ 

His prompt action indicates that Cromwell 
had already made up his mind on the evidence 
before him. In six weeks Colonel Jones and his 
colleagues accomplished what the Council of State 
had failed to do daring two years — they arrived at 
a settlement for the India trade. The Committee’s 
report * was only signed by three members : one of 

lowing year (Apnl-May 1657) * Colonel Philip Jonee mnal he 

deputed to argue him into the distinguished from John Jonee 
acceptance of the Crown. Walter the regicide, eometimee also styled 
Strickland, popularly called Lord Colonel. An examination of the 
Strickland, was in both the Coim- Order of Beferenoet dated did 
oils of State under the Protector- November, 1656, preserved in the 
ate, Captain of Cromwell's grey State Paper Office, has now 
bodyguard at Whitehall, a mem- this clear, 
her of his new House of Lords ’ Dated 18th December, 1656. 
in Deo. 1657, And so forth, Ea$i Indde$ Pitpert, vd. v.. Hot. 
with one exception, down the 59 and 71, PubUo BeecMrd Office, 
list. The original documents liave been 
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1656 whom* had lately stood forth in Parliament as 
Cromwell’s mouthpiece for religious toleration; 
another was the controller of his household*; 
while the third* was his most intimate con- 
fidant. They were of opinion that the India 
trade should be carried on by one company on 
the basis of a United Joint Stock, yet they sent 
the matter back to the Council of State as 
being too high for them to decide. The Council 
of State again procrastinated, but under severe 
pressure, as we shall see, adopted the report, and 
referred it for final orders to the Protector. 

To the decision of this great issue Cromwell 
brought a slow but effective training. He had 
been a member of the Commission of Trade and 
Plantations in 1643, at the moment when the 
commercial prerogatives of the Crown passed in 
reality from the King to the Parliament. Years 
of war and internal struggle followed. But as 
soon as Cromwell firmly established the Common- 


kindly re-examined for me by 
Mr. William Foster under instruc- 
tions from Mr. Wollaston, Super- 
intendent of Becords, India Office ; 
and I take the opportunity of 
expressing my tbirnks to both 
these gentlemen for their unfail- 
ing courtesy and aid. 

^ Colonel William Sydenham, 
one of the Council of Thirteen in 
1658 and a chief promoter of the 
Protectorate, held high office 
imder Cromwell and brought the 
Parliament back to reason when 
the Protector’s intervention on 


behalf of the Quaker Naylor led ta 
a question of breach of privilege. 
He became one of Cromwell’s 
peers in 1657. 

^ Colonel Philip Jones, afore- 
said. 

* Sir Cbarlai Wolseley, who 
married Anne, youngest daughter 
of Lord Saye and Bele. Thk 
Sir Charldb Wodseley was an an- 
cestor of the present Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Wolseley, to whom 
1 am indebted for information 
regarding him from the Wolseley 
Family Papers. 
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wealth, his mercantile policy took a definite shape. 

The Navigation Act of 3661 laid the fonndation of 
England’s mercantile ascendency, and formed a 
chief cause of the Dutch war in the following 
year. Even before Cromwell granted peace to 
Holland, he seems to have resolved on a similar 
assertion of power over the Catholic nations. 
From Portugal he enforced the English liberty 
of trade in the East Indies ; and his West Indian 
expedition against Spain, in 1654-5, had its origin 
in mercantile not less than in political reasons.' 

Not only in European waters, but throughput all 
the ocean-world from Malabar to Hispaniola, 
Oliver determined to make England supreme. In 
1655 the chief economic writer of the time pre- 
sented to the Protector his mature work,* and in 
the same year Cromwell appointed the Committee 
of Trade — ‘ a great concernment of the Common- 
wealth,’ says Carlyle, ‘ “ which His Highness is 
eagerly set upon.” ’ * 

Cromwell perceived that, as the time had not 
yet come for an open trade to India, to be sup- icct 
ported by a national fleet in Asiatic seas, the real 
question lay between a Regulated Company, the 
members of which might trade on their individual 

’ Mr. Frank Strong throws London, A reprint, with 

light on these trade aspects in his few alterations, of his earlier work 
monograph on *The Causes of of 1641, and based on Gerard 
Gromweirs West Indian Expedi« Maljnes’ Contmiudo vel Lex 
tion.' American HUtorical Re- Merccdoria of 1622 and 1629. 
view for January 1899, pp. 228- * Oliver CromweWe Letimre 

945. and Speechee^ p. 896, toL ii. Ed. 

^ * Great Britain's Eemem* 1845. 
branoer,' by Sir Balph Maddison, 
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16S7 account, and a Joint Stock Company. The ana- 
logy of the Turkey Company, confidently relied on 
by the advocates of the Regulated system, did not 
bear scrutiny. For the dealings of the Turkey 
Company were chiefly with the Mediterranean 
Powers — Venetians, Spaniards, Barbary Corsairs, 
and Turks — within the reach of English diplo- 
macy and of English reprisals. When the Doge 
laid prohibitive customs on our Levant trade, 
Elizabeth forbad the Venetian import into Eng- 
land of the raisins of Corinth and the wines of 
Candid, until the Adriatic Republic should take off 
its imposts. Cromwell had just given sharp proof 
to Spain and the Barbary Corsairs that they were 
both within range of his guns. As regards Turkey, 
the very year after James I. granted a Charter in 
perpetuity to the merchants of England in the 
Levant, it was found necessary to appoint an Eng- 
lish envoy to the Grand Seignior, and to establish 
consuls within his dominions. International rela- 
tions sprang up and eventually developed into a 
system of consular jurisdiction for the protection 
of English subjects in the eastern Mediterranean. 
It is said that in 1685 the only English diplomatic 
agent with the title of ambassador ^ resided at Con- 
stantinople, and was paid in part by the Turkey 
Company. But no statesman believed, in 1667, that 
the Mughal Empire could be callq^d to a reckoning 

^ I make this statement on the the double capacity of Turkey 
anthority of Lord Macanlay, merchant and English representi^ 
WorhSf i. 241. Ed. 1866. We tive at the Porte. Ante^ p. 84. 
have seen Sir Paul Pindar in 
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by English diplomacy or arms, or that the Coimnoa- imt 
wealth should maintain a permanent embassy at 
Agra, and a cordon of consuls around the 
coast. The plea for a Begulated East India Com- 
pany from the analogy of the Begulated Turkey 
Company proved to be no argument at all. 

The real evidence which confronted Cromwell 
lay in the history of the East India Company itself. 
Even before Elizabeth granted her charter, its 
founders had declared in 1599 ‘ that the trade of 
the Indias being so far remote from hence cannot 
be traded but in a joint and united stock.’ \ Yet 
the actual charters of Elizabeth and James con- 
tained no reference to the subject, nor was a con- 
tinuous joint stock ever laised. The truth is that 
the tenn ‘ Joint Stock ’ had to the founders in 1599 
a very different meaning from that connoted by its 
modem development, the ‘ Joint Stock Company.’ 

It signified only a subscription for a joint voyage, 
whose accounts were to be wound up and the 
capital repaid when the ships came home. The 
East India Company was a body corporate with an 
exclusive grant of the India trade from the Crown, 
and it conducted its business by forming successive 
groups among its own members for raising joint 
stock subscriptions for successive and distinct 
ventures. 

At first, indeed, it differed but slightly from the 
Turkey and other Regulated Companies of medie- 
val commerce, except that the right of separate 
trading passed from the individual freemen to 

' Court Minutes^ 2^th September, 1599. 


VOL. U. 


1 
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%Wi saooessive groups of freemen.* On this basis it 
equipped its first nine voyages.® When the sys- 
tem of Separate Voyages proved too weak to cope 
with its Portuguese and Dutch rivals in the East, 
it raised a series of ‘ joint stock ’ subscriptions, 
each of which supplied the capital for a distinct 
series of voyages. But the ‘ joint stock ’ subscrip- 
tion was designed only for a limited number of 
years, at the end of w’hich it was to be wound up — 
in short, the original system of Separate Voyages 
gave place to a system of separate series of voyages. 
Every new joint stock was intended to take over at 
a valuation the factories of its predecessor in India. 
In this rudimentary form of joint stock the group 
of members took the place of the individual freeman, 
as the group of voyages took the place of the in- 
dividual venture, in a ‘ Regulated ’ association like 
the Turkey Company. 

Amid the troubles of the Civil W"ar the system 
of separate series or groups of voyages broke down . 
But although money could not be raised for a series 
of voyages, there were, as we have seen, men both 
inside and outside the Ccrnpany ready to stake a 
sufficient sum for a single voyage, if freed from the 
burden of the capital sunk in India. Suc-h attempts 
to combine the original system of Separate Voyages 
with that of Joint Stock series of voyages led to a 
demand for the individual freedoip of each memb<‘r 
of the Company to trade on his own account — in 

^ This S6iit6DiC6 must bs taJcsn stitotiou of tbs Ckimpsiiy in tbs 
subject to the full explanation preceding volumei pp. 
given in the chapter on the Can- ‘ AnU, voi I tOl (1601 -16ia> 
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short, for a rerersion from the successive and die- un 
tinct series of Joint Stocks back to the old 
lated system. The resistance of the governing 
body of the Company to this demand produced the 
petitions and counter-petitions on which the Coun- 
cil of State had so long been unable to decide. 

Colonel Jones’ report was presented to tiie 
Council of State on December 18, 1656. That 
body renewed its old hesitations, and the Company, 
in anger and despair, resolved on January 14, 1657, 
that unless a decision were received vithin a month, 
it would make sale of its factories, rights, aijd cus- 
toms in India ‘ to any natives of this commonwealth 
to and for their own proper use.’ ‘ There is now 
no mention of its taking a share with the pur- 
chasers, and it evidently contemplated a complete 
withdrawal from the trade. It ordered bills of sale 
to be hung up in the London Exchange. The 
Council of State, thus galvanised into action, sum- 
moned the Company and the rival merchant 
adventurers for a final hearing, and advised the 
Protector ‘ that the trade of India be managed 
by a United Joint Stock exclusive of all others.’ 
forthwith, on February 10, 1657, Cromwell di- 
rected that a committee should sit to draw up a 
charter, w'hich on October 19 passed the Broad i9 o«t 
Seal of England. 

After the Bestoiution the Company hastened to 
purge itself of complicity with the Commonwealth, 
and the document disappeared. A diligent inquiry 
now leaves no hope that a copy survives in 

> us. Court Book, No. 28, p. 377a. 

* t 
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1687 England, Holland, or the East.^ But although the 
chapter has perished, I have been able, from con- 
temporary documents,® to piece together its main 
provisions. It ratified the Charter of James I. 
with slight modifications, and gave additional 
privileges.” As new coast towns had sprung 
into vigour, the original three ports (London, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth), from which bul- 


lion might be exported, 

* Cromwell’s Charter lias been 
repeatedly sought for in tlie Com- 
pany’s records, the last time by 
Mr. Wilham Foster. I am also 
indebted to this gentleman, under 
instmctions from Mr. Wollaston, 
Superintendent of Records at the 
India Office, for a fresh infiniry 
in the Public Records Office (sup- 
plementary to that by Mr. Noel 
Bainsbury), the I'rivy Council 
Office, and the House of Com- 
mons’ Archives. I thank Sir 
Henry Howard, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at the Hague, for a re- 
newed search of the Dutcli rccords. 
A letter from the Dutch Etist India 
Company, dated April 10, 1058, 
shows that a copy was sent out 
to Bata\ua for their Governor- 
General’s information. But a 
thorough search of the Java 
records, courteously made for me 
by order of Mr. Van Riemsd^k, 
proves that this copy mo longer 
exists. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe has kindly enabled me 
to examine the Lansdowme MSB. 
containing summaries of the East 
India Compan y ’ s Charters, Their 
only document bearing on the 
subject is a summary of the Pre- 


were to be increased to 

amble for the subscription Lssued 
by the Company in 1658. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. 8t. Loe 
Strachey I have also ascertained 
that no information is forthcoming 
from the paper referred to by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
« sion as Packet 8, Doc. P, in the 
Strachey collection, I also thank 
Mr. J. H. Reddan, of the Foreign 
Office, for most ungnidging and 
valuable help. 

^ Namely (1) A short report by 
the Attorney -General to the Coun- 
cil of State, dated 2Sth February, 
1657. Public Record Office. (2) 
Resolutifins passed by the Privy 
Council. Calendar of Slate 
Papers, Domewtic , 1657-”58, p. 115. 
(8) MS, Coun liook, No. 24. 19ih 
October and 1 1th November, 1657. 
(4) The C ompany’s advertise- 
ment of the subseription for the 
New Stock, in the Mercurim 
Politicm, No. 687, October 22 
29, 1057. Bodleiaii Ltbrai^, (5) 
The Lansdowne MBS* ‘East 
India,’ vol. Ixxxix. (6) HoUmfse 
Mercuries, October 1657, p. 101. 
ff. (Hague Archives). 

’ Lansdowne MSS. vol. Ixxxix. 

p. 12. 
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seven.* On the other hand, the clanses granting the imt 
powers of Law Martial and immunity from customs, 
tonnage, and poundage, and certain other privileges, 
were to be omitted, and left to be dealt with by 
special orders from the Protector, who should also 
have the right to recall the charter if he saw cause.** 
Cromwell’s Charter, in fact, combined the substance 
of the Royal Charter of 1609 with the more con- 
tinuous Govermnent-control provided by the Parlia- 
mentary grant of 1650.® The Protector promised 
that his settlement should in the next session be 
confirmed by Act of Parliament.^ 

Cromwell died the following year before a 
Parliamentary sanction could be obtained, and his 
charter formed the last word of the Commonwealth 
on the three sets of proposals which had so long 
divided English merchants : namely, for an open 
commerce to India, for a Regulated Company, and 
for a Joint Stock Company. He reconstituted the 
India trade on the basis of ‘One Joint Stock.'® 

The wordb ‘ Joint Stock ’ do not occur in the 
Charters of Elizabeth or James I., nor, indeed, in any 
Royal Charter until that of 1686.* The Company’s 

' Attorney ^General's lieport the Advice of his Right Honour- 
on thf^ Proposed Charier, 28th able Gonncil, through their desire 
February, 1657. to promote the East India trade* 

* Resolutions of the Priv}” for the honour and benefit of 
Council, Calendar of State Pa- nation, have been pleased to think 
jpers, Domestic, 1657-''>8, p. 115. fit and declare, that the trade 

* Ante, p. 116. shall be managed in the way of 

^ Lansdowne MSS. and Mer- One Joint Stock/ Preamble by 

curtus Politicus, 1657. the Company to the new aub- 

* ‘ Whereas his Highness, scription* Uermrius PoUiume, 

Oliver Lord Protector of England, October 22 22, 1667. 

Scotland and Ireland, Ac., with « I find these words used fiar 
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1M7 SO called ‘ Joint Stocks ’ had been merely successive 
subscriptions for separate sets of voyages ; each set 
being a distinct and several adventure to be wound 
up at the end of a fixed number of years. The idea 
of a united joint stock, which emerged in the Par- 
liamentary settlement of 1G50, developed under 
Cromwell’s Charter of 1057 into a united and con- 
tinuous joint stock. 

The change was wTought not by Cromw'ell 
alone, but by Cromwell representing the spirit of 
the times. If the Protector prescribed unity, the 
Compamy interpreted unity to imply also continuity 
and permanence. The very day that the charter 
passed the Broad Seal, a General Court held at the 
India House laid down the conditions under which 
it should be carried out.' These co)iditions, as 
finally settled, threw open the freedom of the Com- 
pany to the public for the nominal sum of 5/.-’ 
They admitted not only the members of the various 
groups who had made up the old East India and 
Assada Companies, their servants and apprentices, 
but also the Merchant Adventurers and private 
traders in India who might be willing to throw 
their possessions, at a fair valuation, into the 
common stock. 

That stock was not to be dissolved after the 
expiry of a few years, as had always been provided 
in former subscriptions. An apprtiisement of the 

the first time in any Rojal Charter ' 19th October, 1657, Lans- 

to the East India Company, in downe MSB. 
that of James II., 1686. They » MS. Court Book, No. 24, p. 18, 
recur incidentally in William and December 1657. 

Mary’s Charter of 1698. 
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Company’s property was to be made at the end of net 
seven years, and thereafter at the end of every 
three years, so that any shareholder who wished to 
retire might do so, and receive the current value 
of his original subscription.^ But the joint stock 
was to continue as the common capital of the 
Company, and the money drawn out by retiring 
members was to be made good by ‘any other 
persons ’ who chose to join the Company. As a 
matter of fact, these triennial appraisements re- 
solved themselves into periodical statements of 
assets by which the members and the publia might 
regulate their dealings in the stock. 

Cromwell thus laid the groundw’ork of the 
modem constitution of the East India Company. 
Under the regulations based on his Charter, it cast 
its media-val skin, shook off the traditions of the 
Regulated system, and grew into one imited, con- 
tinuous, and permanent Joint Stock Corporation in 
the full sense of the words.^ 

These : ew conditions of unity and permanence 
drew forth a large capital of 739,782Z. — of which 
only one half was called up. The minimum sub- 
scription was fixed at 100/. ; a contributor had a 
vote for each 500/. of his holding; and 1,000/. 
quiilified for election to the Committee. Small 
adventurers might club together to make up 500Z., 

* 

' Mercurian PoHticiu^ October Compiiny. The book waa to lie 
22-29, 1657. open till the IDth November Jfor 

^ Borne clauses of the Preamble aP persons wiikln a radius of 
to the Subscription Book of 1657 20 miles of LondoUt and until 

read almost like the prospectus the 25th for oountary eubseribeni. 
of a modem Limited Liability 
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un and appoint one of their number to vote for them. 
The aotuai management of the Company was 
vested, as under the Royal Charters, in a Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Twenty-four. With the ample funds at its disposal, 
the new association bought up the factories, forts, 
Gustoms and privileges of the old Company in the 
Bast,' including the island of Pularoon, for 20,000^. ; 
arranged for taking over the properties of individual 
adventurers in India at a valuation ; and resolved 
to unite the Guinea traffic in gold and elephant 
tusks with the India trade." 

While thus amalgamating the various conflict- 
ing interests into one permanent Joint Stock, the 
new Company provided ample safeguards for its 
own monopoly. Outside traders continued subject 
to the same penalties as those laid down by 
K^g James’ Charter — the confiscation of their 
ship and cargo. Members inside the Company, 
who might still hanker after the Regulated system 
and be tempted to trade on their own account, 
were to forfeit their whole stock or holding to the 
rest of the shareholders.'* Fair consideration was 
extended to all actually engaged, under whatever 
show of title, in Indian ventures in the past ; but 
there was to be no mercy for private traders, 
whether inside the Company or outside it, in the 
future. * 


^ Practically of the so-called * Mercnrius Politicu$^ October 
‘ United Joint Stock ’ formed 1657. 

under the Parliamentary settle- ’ Idenit and tibie Uanadowne 
ment of 1650. MSS. 
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Although resolved on a fhxn control of its indi- tun 
vidual members, the Company made provision for 
a steady flow of new men from the genmality to 
its governing body. That body consisted, as 1 
have said, of a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
Committee of Twenty-four. But eight members 
of the Committee were to retire in rotation eacsh 
July, and no Governor or Deputy-Governor was to 
serve for more than two successive years.* The 
freemen were also to be relieved of the old incon- 
venience of having to receive their individual shares 
of the profits in pepper, calicoes, or other Indian 
commodities, and aU dividends were henceforth to 
be paid in cash.- In the East the New Company 
received in return for its 20,000Z. the Old Company’s 
factories at Surat, with dependencies on the Bom- 
bay coast ; at Fort St. George, with dependencies 
on the Madras coast and in the Bay of Bengal ; at 
Bantam, with dependencies at Jambi, Macassar, 
and Pularoon ; and Gombroon on the Persian Gulf. 

The small price paid for these acquisitions is 
explained by the circumstances of the times. On 
the Persian Gulf the Agents of the Old Company 
had struggled on amid oppressions and exactions, not 
because they hoped to do any trade, but merely on 
the chance of reasserting, at some future day, the 
English right to half th4 customs of Gombroon 
under the treaty of 1622.^ Bantam seemed again 
to be passing under the power of the Dutch, 
English ships were intercepted in the narrow seas, 

^ MS. Court Book, No. 24| p« 12, * Idem, 

Deoember 1657. ^ Ante, yol L p. 860. 
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188Y and the port was about to suffer a regular blockade.' 
Nor did the political state of India itself warrant 
any large price for English possessions on that 
continent. 

The military convulsions, amid which Aurang- 
zeb seized the throne, rudely interrupted the order 
that the Mughal Empire had during a centmy 
imposed. Surat castle was seized and the town 
pillaged on behalf of one of the claimants ; and 
our. distracted President complained ‘ that it was 
equally dangerous to solicit, or to accept of, pro- 
tection, it being impossible to foresee who might 
ultimately be the Mogul.’ * In Southern India, the 
first great act of Maratha hostility to the Mughals 
took place in May 1G57.* On the East coast, the 
Madras Council in despair resolved for the second 
time to withdraw the factories from Bengal.^ Their 
own existence was threatened by the war between 
the Golconda King and his dependents, and by 
the still more dreaded approac h of the Maratha 
hordes. 

Thus in the very year that Cromwell’s Charter 
reconstituted the Company on its pc rmanent basis 
at home, the English in the Eastern seas, hrom the 
Persian Gulf to the island of Java, stood face 
to face with ruin. In India itself, the firm Mughal 

‘ Petitions of the East India pany, dat«|| 5tb Novembert 
Company to the Lord Protector, and Idth January, J6&8. 
dated 19th January and 12th ® Hi$tory of ike 
August, 1668. Bruce, i. pp. 681, Captain James Orant DufE, ¥oL i. 

p. 119. Bombay reprint, 1868. 

* Letters from the President * Ante, p. 99. 

, and Council of Surat to the Com- 
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rule, under whose shelter our settlements on the lOf? 
continent had grown up, was for the first time 
assailed by that combination of Moslem disunion 
and Hindu confederate force which, during the 
next fifty years, broke up the Empire. 

The new Ckjmpany went courageously to work. Deoamb 
It decided that Surat, then in the grip of civil war, 
should be its sole Presidency in India, and that the 
factories at Madras, Bengal, Bantam, and the Per- 
sian Gulf should be distinct agencies subordinate 
thereto.’ All these settlements were destitute alike 
of money and men. On the Persian Gulf the bare 
subsistence of the factory consumed the customs of 
Gombroon and the whole profits of the trade.' The 
late Company had ordered the establishment at 
Madras to be reduced to two factors with a guard 
of ten soldiers, and to a single factor at Masuli- 
patam. From every English settlement in the 
lilast came the same storj^ of decay. The new 
(■ompany at once resolved to send out such a staff 
as imver hau sailed to India. 

In Januarj' l(>o8 it selected seventeen of the i8« * 
late Company’s most likely stations in the East, 
from China to the Persian Gulf, and appointed 
to them ninety-one factors and assistants,^ well 

* MS. Court Book, No. 24, elected under Cromwell's charter 

p. 18. &c. of 1057 at a (reneral Coc^ of the 

® Letters from the .President Company in January 1668, The 
and Council of Surat to the Com- numbers includo, apparently, both 
pany., dated 16tb October, 1658, the strictly commercial eetdliliidi* 

16th January, and 12th April, 1659. ment of factors, and^enper* 

Bruce, 1. 548. numeraries, such as chaplains and 

* MS. Court Book, No. 24, surgeons* To the Prosideney of 
p. 28. The following staff was Surat, 20; to Ahmadahad, 8 ; to 
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MW supplied with goods and bullion for the re-estab- 
lishznent of the trade. When an adventurer,' 
under plea of a license from the Commonwealth, 
shipped mortars and shells for one of the rival 
claimants to the Mughal throne, the Company 
firmly remonstrated with Cromwell, and at the 
same time despatched a consignment to undersell 
the interloper. On the west coast of Africa it 
bought up Fort Comantine, together with the 
charter, rights, and trade of the Guinea Company, 
for the modest sum of 1,300?.* In the mid-ocean 
it resolved to fortify St. Helena, as a half-way 
house for the Indian fleets.'* In the Far East 
it projected a place of strength at Pularoon, and 
applied to Richard Cromwell for letters to the 
Emperors of China and Japan.'* From the charter 
of 1657 the Company drew ii new life, whose pulsa- 
tions reached its furthest factories in Asia. Against 
European aggressors it Iwlclly claimed the aid of 
the Commonwealth. More than once it invoked 
Cromwell’s inteiwention against Holland; and the 

Taiha in Sind, 5; to the coast Jauibi la Malay state on the 
factories of the south- west coast north-eMt sidti of Sumatra), 4 ; t«i 
(Malabar, &c.), 5 ; to the Persian China, 6, MS, Conn Book, Ko. 
Gulf and inland Persian agencies, 24, pp, 27, 27«, 2H. 

6; to Fort Bt. George or Madras. * Mr. U<»lt hy nafiie, aaaooiated 
the factory in India next in iin- witli Colonel Rainshird, probably 
portance to Surat, 0; to Masuli one of CrornwelPi old 
patam, | ; to * Verasheroone,* H but then at Burnt. 

(i.e. Viravdsaram in the Godavari * MB. <kmrt Book, No, 24, p. 14, 

District ; Imperial Gazetterr of December 

India, vol. xiii. p. 478, ed. 1887) ; * Idem, p. 81, 1658. 

to Pettapoli, 2 (ante, p. 73); to * October 1658, just alter 

Hugh, 5 ; to Balasor. 5 ; to Kasim ' Cromwell s deaths* Idem, No. 24, 

baxar, 4 ; to Patna, 4 ; to Bantam pp. 71a, 72. 

in Java, 6 ; to Maceassar, 4 ; to 
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Company’s last transaction with the Protector was 
still another petition against the Dutch.’ Three 
weeks later the strong ruler was dead, and about 
to be laid with royal pomp in Wditminster Abbey.* 
After the Restoration men dug up his body 
from its sepulchre among kings, hung it on a. 
gallows, and shovelled the headless trunk into a 
felon’s grave. But though they might tear out 
his laws from the statute-book and hide away his 
charters, there was one part of his life’s work which 
they could not destroy. He found the Enghsh in 
the East struggling, humiliated, in despair* He 
left them w'ith their future assured. He was 
the first ruler of England who realised that thf > 
India trade was no private preser\^e of the sove- 
reign and his nominees, but a concern of the nation, 
to be maintained by national diplomacy and de- 
fended by the national arms. His union of con- 
flicting Anglo-Indian interests in 1657 anticipated 
the great Parliamentary fusion of those interests 
hfty years h^ter. Under his charter the East India 
Company transfonned itself from a feeble relic of 
the mediicval trade-guild into the vigorous fore- 
runner of the modern Joint Stock Company. A 
large and continuous capital, always capable of 
automatic increase, took the place of a succession 
of uncertain subscriptions, each of them intended 
to be dissolved at the end of a few years. * 

' Dated 12th Aagnst, IfiSS. the corpse hung at l^hani on 

’ Cromwell died 8rd September, 80th January, 1661— the twelfth 
1668. Buried in Henry VlT.’s anniveroary of the 
ohapel, November 1668. Ex- Charles 1. 
burned 26th January, 1661, and 
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14 B 9 While Cromwell thus renewed the East India 
Company and placed it on its permanent basis at 
home, abroad he secured for England the recog- 
nition of her rigBt to a free expansion in the East. 
The arrogant claims of the Catholic Powers in 
Asia he blew from the cannon’s mouth. Our 
great Protestant compeer had to learn that simi- 
larity in religion formed no excuse for commercial 
wrong-doing. Cromwell’s sea-rivalry with Holland 
hardened and set into a national tradition, which 
dominated the feeling of the English trading 
classeig for thirty years ; and in the end led to 
the overthrow of the Dutch supremacy in Asia 
and to the establishment of our own. The head 
which planned these great designs was set to shrivel 
on a pole. But if the grandson of Cromwell’s 
secretary, Milton, died as parish clerk in Madras, 
both the grandson and great-grandson of the 
Protector lived to be Governors of Bengal.* 


' Sir John Russell, Governor 
of Bengal, 1711-1713, son of 
Cromwell’s youngest daughter, 
Frances; and Sir Henry Frank- 
land (second son of Elizabeth, 
daughter of the said Frances), 
Governor of Bengal, 1726-1728. 
Another great-grandson of Crom- 
well, Sir Francis Russell , 7 th Bart., 
was a member of the Bengal 
Council ; and the Protector’s de- 
scendants long formed one of the 
powerful family connections of the 


East India Company. I am in- 
debted chiedy to Mrs. Frankland- 
Russell-Astley of Checkers Court, 
the present representative of this 
branch, for the verified pedigree. 
Caleb Clarke, the grandson of 
Milton, says Professor Masson, 
* rose to what seems to have been 
his highest position in Ule, that 
of Parish Clerk of Madras.' He 
died there, 26 October, 1719. 
Masson’s ififfon, voL vi. pp. 754- 
768. Ed. 1880. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE COMPAKT’s SERVANTS AND TRADE 
TO 1660 

The reader must sometimes have wondered how 
the Company lived on, in spite of its failures to 
raise fresh capital, and of its repeated resolves to 
send forth no more ships. Its legal existence 
depended, however, not on the continuity of its 
trade, but on the annual election of certain officials 
named by the Royal Charters. Neither Elizabeth 
nor James acknowledged the subscribers as a body 
corporate. Each of their grants vested privileges 
not in the Company, but in ‘ The Governor and 
Company ol the Merchants of London trading into 
the East Indies.’ ‘ They could not contemplate 
the existence of the Company apart from the 
Governor, nor did they recognise any lawful 
conduct of its business except through the Governor 
or his Deputy, acting conjointly with the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four as constituted by both the 
Royal Charters.' 

In this nucleus of permanent officials lay the 

* India Office Library Quarto referred to in Bllsitbeth's grant, 
of Chariere : Eliaabeth's, p. 6 ; Iifem, p. 28 — and a seeretarj, 
James I., p. 88. aoconntani, were also elected. 

’ A treasurer — more vaguely 
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secret vitality of the corporation. How permanent 
they tended to become may be seen from the fact 
that three men practically governed the Company 
from its foundation by Elizabeth to the death of 
Cromwell. Sir Thomas Smythe’ ruled, except 
during accidental disabihties, from 1600 to 1621 ; 
Sir Morris Abbot from 1624 to 1637 ; and William 
Cockayne from 1643 to 1658.* 

The office proved a burden to its holders, from 
which they sometimes prayed in vain to be released. 
The Governor had to preside in person or by his 
Deputy at all Court Meetings, especially at the 
election of officers,'’ and as early as 1614 stress was 
laid on his daily attendance in Parliament ‘to 
answer any imputations' that may be ctast upon 
the Company.’ * He had not only to superintend 
the details of a great import and export business, 


' Sir Thomas Sm>1;he was 
named Governor in both the 
charters of Elizabeth and dames. 
The breaks (1001-2) were due to 
his imprisonment for alJegfed com- 
plicity in Essex’s rebellion, and 
to his absence in 1006. But he 
was promptly re-elected in 1603 
and in 1007. 

The whole number of 
Governors from 1600 to 1658, 
including temporary appoint' 
ments, only amounted to nine: 
namely, (1) Sir Thomas Smythe, 
1600, 1603-6, 1607-21 ; (2) Alder- 
man Watts, and (8) Sir John 
Hart, during Sir T. Smythe's 
troubles about the Essex rebel* 
lion, 1601-2; (4) Sir WiUiam 
Bomney, owing to Sir Thomas 


Smythe's absence, 1606; (5) Sir 
William Hallidaie, 1621-^; (6) 
Sir Morris Abbot. 1624 37; (7^ 
Sir Chrifcitopher ( litheroe, 1638 
41 ; (H) Sir Henry Garraway, on 
Sir C. CUtheroe’H death, Novein 
her 1041 to July 1648; (9) Wil 
liam Cockayne, 1648 58. Com- 
piled from the MS. Court Books 
and Calendars of State Papers* 

^ In certain oases this duty was 
imposed by the Charter (as in 
that of James I., p. 89, of the 
India OMce LdJbrwty Quarto^, 
and in o&iers by the Company’s 
bye-laws. 

* Cowri Minutes, April 9, 1614 ; 
Calendar of State Papers, East 
Indies, 1518-16, No. 709. 
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to set on foot new subsoiiptions, to reconcile the 
conflicting ‘ Voyages ’ or joint-stock groups, and to 
wind up their accounts; he had also to be in 
constant and confidential communication with the 
Government, something of a courtier to the Stuarts, 
and a good deal of a saint under the Commonwealth. 
At the same time he had to be placed by his 
wealth above the suspicion of using his office for 
his private ends, and to possess an influence 
which .assured him of a seat in the House of 
Commons. 

Of the first of the three merchant-princ^ who 
ruled the Company from 1600 to 1658, 1 gave some 
account in the preceding volume of this history,* 
The second. Sir Morris Abbot,- who governed from 
1624 to 1687 or 1638,^ was the son of a Guildford 
clothworker, and was bom in 1565. He early rose 
to eminence as a London merchant, and appears as 
a founder of the East India Company in both the 
Charters of Elizabeth and James.* Besides con- 
ducting a large business of his own in cloth, 
jewellery, spices and indigo, he took a leading 
part in many foreign ventures of the day ; as a 
Turkey merchant, a director of a North-West 


’ Sir Thomas Smytfie, vol. i, 
pp. 242^8, 348, 250, 270, 277, 288. 

* Calendar of State Papers, 
Bast Indies, 1680^-84, p. vii Jtc. 

’ Abbot was elected Governor 
on the death of Alderman Halli- 
dale in March 1624. Some doubt 
exists ref(arding the diite on which 
his tenure of ofhca ceased, as the 
MS. minutes for 1687 and 1688 
VOL. II. 


are missing. He certainlj heli 
office in 1686, and Clitheroe was 
re elected in 1689. MS. Court 
Books. 

^ As one of the grantees or 
founders in Elixabe^’s charter, 
and as both a grantee and a 
‘Committee’ or IHrector in that 
of James. India OjgicS Quaftto 
of Charters, pp. 4, 81, 85. 

Iv 


imio 

1668 


1624 to 
1687-8 
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1M4 to Passage exploration, an adviser in the proposed 
expedition against the Barbary Corsairs, a projector 
of Persian voyages, and a member of the Council 
for the Virginia colonisation scheme. 

After serving the East India Company for some 
years as a member of the Committee of Twenty- 
four, he was in 1616 elected Deputy-Governor, 
and secured a safe seat in Parliament before be- 
coming Governor in 1624. Nor were his brothers 
less distinguished in their own calling; as the 
elevation of one to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, ^d of another to the Bishopric of Salisbury, 
attests. He himself was among the first subjects 
knighted by King Charles, and he retired from the 
Governorship of the Company, still apt for public 
service at seventy-three, to become Lord Mayor of 
London. 

This life, so crowned with riches and honours, 
appears in the Company’s records as a hard 
struggle against fate. To Abbot it fell, as Deputy- 
Governor, to conduct during eight years (1615- 
1623) the hopeless negotiations with Holland 
which ended in a worthless treaty and our expul- 
sion from the Clove Archipelago. In vain he 
bewailed his ‘base usage’ to the fickle James. 
The first year of his governorship was darkened by 
the news of Amboyna. Sir Morris, calm amid the 
panic, counselled moderation to the Company and 
trust in the King. But James’ indignation, quite 
genuine at first, spent itself in tears and inkhom 
threats ; while Charles’ promises ended in his 
letting go the Dutch ships for a bribe. Not 
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without reason did tho generality murmur at their 
Governor’s confidence in the royal word. He 
indeed served the E^ng but too faithfully : now 
at the risk of a Star Chamber prosecution for 
resistance to illegal demands, then at the hazard 
of the Parliament’s vengeance for obeying his 
Majesty in the matter of ship-money. At last it 
came to the faithful white-haired man waiting all 
forenoon in the royal ante-chamber to supphcate 
Charlea against his infringement of the Company’s 
Charter, and the King passing him without a look.' 

Buf although the generality did not «pare 
Abbot reproaches, they could not do \vithout him. 
In vain he begged to be relieved of his thankless 
task. They realised that his influence had softened 
many blows, and stood between them and worse 
dangers. Already in 1030 he longed for release. 
Next year he reminded the malcontents ‘ that he 
had not made suit at any time to be continued 
Governor,’ and ‘ had laboured to be eased of this 
burden ’ In 1032 he told the General Court that 
‘ he never had so little comfort in all his time,’ 
‘ yet could never go out with more honour than 
now, having endured the touch and withstood the 
malice of his adversaries.’ Again in 1688 he bade 
them ‘think of some other more able and worthier ’ 
than himself.* The Company, milike the King, 
knew a good servanc, and would not let bim go. 
Charles had driven Abbot’s elder brother, the 
.Archbishop, in disgrace from Lambeth, for holding 

* Ante, p. 87. EMtIndiea, 1680-84, Noe. 40, 196, 

* Calendar of State Faper$, 281, 406. 


imta 

1637-8 
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1634 to aloof from the royal attacks on the liberties of the 
nation, with as little compunction as he left the 
loyal old merchant standing among the lackeys of 
WhitehaU. 

William Cocka 5 me, Governor from 1643 to 

i6«to 1658, carried the Company through the Civil Wars 
and the Commonwealth to the haven of safety 
provided by Cromwell’s grant. During those fifteen 
perilous years it was no longer a question of nibbling 
at the charter by Court and City cabals, but of the 
abolition of the Company, and the throwing open 
of thf! India trade to the nation. Governor Cock- 
ayne, who is often confused in the Calendars of 
State Papers with his kinsman Sir William the 
magnificent Lord Mayor* of London, was a Turkey 
merchant. As far back as 1623 he had been elected 
a Director or ‘ Committee ’ of the East India Com- 
pany, but had begged to be excused the honour. 
After serving in that office from 1629 onwards, the 
post of Deputy-Governor was forced on him in 
1639 ; and upon the removal of the Royalist Go- 
vernor by order of Parliament in 1643, William 
Cockayne was elected Governor of the East India 
Company.^ He saw that Charles I. had not the 
power to help, nor any stedfast pmqjose even if 
he should regain the power. Under his guidance 

Compiled from the MS. peny, by ordt^r of the Jdouee, in 
Court Books. Sir Henry Garre- April 1^. WUHem Cocker ne 
rray, the Royaliet Lord Mayor, presided a* Governor from that 
and Governor November ycai' until duty 1658, when he 

1641, was dismissed from that reverted to his old position as 
office in both the Turkey Com- a Director of the New General 
pany and the East India Com- Stock under Cromwell’s charter. 
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the Company threw in its lot with the Long i64Sto 
Parhament, and in 1647 just failed to obtain a 
new charter from it. His indomitable resistance 
to opposition within the corporate body, and to 
attacks from without, supplied the one element of 
continuity in its history under the Commonwealth. 

The reconstitution of the Company on a wider and , 
more permanent basis by Cromwell forms the best 
memorial of Cockayne’s governorship. 

In |u8 long task he had the aid of a man of 
wider experience, and a more buoyant nature than 
his own. William Methwold, nephew of th^Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, served 
his apprenticeship in Mid^eborough, and ^ent out 
to Surat as a servant of the East India Company, 
in 1615. Indefatigable in trade and in travel, he 
visited the factories on the Bay of Bengal, and 
was the first Englishman who explored the mines 
<jf Crolconda.* During seven- critical years he 
guided the English fortunes in India as President 
at Surat. His letters n«-ved the disheartened 
Company to plant itself firmly on the Bengal coast. 

As a young man he wrote encouraging words from 
the stonu-tossed roadstead of Masulipatam.* In 

' htlaiimuofthcKingdomeof pro (cm. In his evidence before 
Gofchonda and oilier neighbour’ the General Court Methwold 
ing NaHone nri thin the G lfe of declared he had •been president 
Bengahe^ by Master * William for the last seven years of his 
Methold, printed pp. 998 seq. of Indian servico. MS. Court Book, 

Purohaa his Pilgrimage, 1626. No. 17, p, 78tf. 

“ Officially from 1688 to 1688. ^ Calendar of State Papers, 

but Methwold probably reckoned East Indies, 1617-21, No. 
from 1681 f as John Hopkinson finmn, 

(1681-88) was only President 
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1640 to 
1658 


1657 


high ofifice he calmly faced the fact that the trade 
of Surat, after the great pestilence and famine, 
must take four or five years to revive ; and before 
the end of that period he restored it to pros- 
perity.' His treaty with the Goa Viceroy in 1636 
became the basis of the free intercourse between 
the English and the Portuguese in the East. On 
his return to England, after twenty-five years of 
service, Methwold took an important part in the 
home control, and, both as a shareholder and when 
Deputy-Governor, opposed the counsels of despair.* 
Hitherto the potent voices in the Company’s courts 
had been those of city magnates, like Sir Thomas 
Smythe and Sir Morris Abbot. William Methwold 
was the first of its servants who brought home a 
great fortune from the East. His stately abode in 
Kensington, Cromwell House,'' was only pulled 
down to give place to the Exhibition of 1861, and 
its name survives in a noble line of mansions. 

Cromwell’s Charter marks the triumph of the 
permanent officials of the Company over the section 
which desired indiridual libert)' of trade. It al.so 
marks the beginning of their decline. The basis 
of a lasting Joint Stock supphed a new element of 
stability. Continuity of capital took the place of 
the permanence of the governing body. Seven 

' Idem, 1680 84, No. 607. Al*o pp. 7(kn 166 ; uid again in 1646. 
MS. Court Books. » Originally Hale Hotue. 

’For example, in his eridence Methwodd bought it in 1648, 
before Lord Cottington and the erected ulius^hoiiaes near U for 
General Court in the spring of six poor women^ and died in 
1640, and again in October of the 1668. DkL Naiimal 
sameyear. MB. Court Book, No. 17, xxxvii. p. SW, s.n. Methold^ 
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weeks after the charter passed the Broad Seal, i667 
the Company resolved that no Governor or Deputy- 
Governor should serve more than two years in 
succession, and that eight of the twenty-four 
Directors, or ‘ Committees,’ should retire annually 
in rotation.' 

The task of distributing the profits to the share- 
holders was at the same time simplified. Formerly 
a complicated division of the imports often took 
place.** The United Company under the new 
charter determined that the cargoes should be sold 
for the general benefit, and all dividends paid in 
cash." The office of treasurer, which had also tended 
towards a too powerful permanence, was abolished, 
or, rather, placed in commission ; and the ‘ trust of 
the treasure ’ made over to a sub-committee of 
three.* 

The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four, or Directors, received no 
salaries. But the General Court voted them 
‘ graiitioations,’ which gi;pw into a right.“ When 
an attempt was made to obtain Directors without 
payment. Sir Morris Abbot plainly told the gene- 

* At a General Court held one- eighth in cloves. MS. Couit 
lOih iiith December. Id.*)? (MS. Book, No. IH, p. 8. 

C'o» :rt Book,No.24,p.l2). Amove- * Idetn^ No. 24, p. 12. 

nient in favour of a new Governor * Idem, No. 24, p. 18. 

being elected each year b%d taken The total of these ^ graiiiloa* 

place among the generality as far Hons * to the ‘ Governor, Deputy, 
back as 1881-82, but was fhistrated Treasurer Committees, with all 
by Sir Morris Abbot^s iuduence. their principal ofi&ceraand servants 

* Thus on July 7, 1841, a divi- at Crosby House and BlaokwaU, 
dend of 26 per cent, was an- amounts not to 1 J per oent upon 
nounced to be paid, five-eighths * the stock sent out and returned 
in silk, two-eighths in calico, and whereas no merchant allowed Ki* 
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1681. rality * that*if such men be chosen,’ he should ‘ get 
his estate out of their hands as soon as he could.’ 
For they must ‘ have some further end than 
the good; of the Company.’^ Under Cromwell’s 
Charter, a regular scale of salaries, although not 
extended to the Governor, Deputy and Directors, 
was drawn up.* 

If the Company declined to leave the un- 
divided trust of its money in any one man’s hands, 
it also took steps to save its servants from the 
temptations incident to misspent time and bad 
company. Under the Commonwealth it demanded 
from them a godly life ; amid the orgies of the 
Kestoration it forbad all clerks of the India House 
to ‘ go to play-houses, daAcing schools ’ or taverns, 
under pain of dismissal.^ For its workmen, and 


factors abroad for factorage and 
storage less than 2 and per 
cent.* Minutes of a General 
Court held 2nd July, 1630. Calen- 
dar of State Pa2)€rSy East Indies, 
1630-1634, No. 40. Sir Thomas 
Eoe, on his return from his em- 
bassy, was allowed 200/. a year 
for a time as a Director or ^ Com- 
mittee.’ But the arrangement 
seems to have been an excep- 
tional one. Court Minutes, 1619 
1621. Mr. Wm. Foster’s Embassy 
of Sir Thomas Roe, vol. ii. pp. 
529- 30, and Introd. 1899. 

* Court Minutes, 1631. Calen- 
dar of State Papers, ut supra, 
No. 196. 

* With effect from 1659. The 
officials elected in July 1660, and 
nominally subject to annual re- 
election, were as follows: Accomp- 


tant-General, salary 220/.; his 
assistant, 80/ ; Writer of Letters 
and Keeper of Calicoe Warehouse, 
150/; (‘ashier, 150/.; his assis- 
tant, 80/. ; Husband and Keeper 
of Saltpetre Warehouse, 80/.; Sur- 
veyor of Shipping, 50/. ; Fay* 
aiaster of the Mariners. 30/. : 
Beadle and Toiler, 80/. ; Keeper 
of Fepj>er Warehouse, 140/. ; So- 
licitor. 20/. : Keeper of the Blue 
( i\e, indigo) Warehouse, 801. In 
1661 the date of eleciion was 
altered from July to April. MB. 
Court Book, No 24, p. tMa ; Idem, 
No. 24, p. 139. 

* MB. Court Minnies for Jan- 
uary 17, 1679, A hatch of clerks 
was summoned before the General 
Court, and admonished by the 
Governor for these offences. 
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the population which grew up around its docks and 
warehouses at BJackwall, the CJompany voted 2001. 
for a chapel to be built at Poplar ; ak owiPg. to their 
distance from Stepney Church ‘ most oirthem ate 
deprived of the means of Grace for their precious 
souls.’/ Nor did it forget its worn-out servants or 
their vndows and orphans in its almshouses, but 
provided that the Psalms and Lessons be read 
twice a day ‘ with one of the prayers at the end of 
the- Bible.’* 

The Company celebrated the departure and the 
return of its ships by a solemn service and a special 
sermon. In 1634, long before the reign of the 
saints, members declared on the Exchange that in 
the guidance of their affairs they saw ‘ the finger 
of God-’ The General Court sometimes opened its 
proceedings with thanks to the Almighty for the 
safe arrival of vessels, and it was at least on one 
occasion called together chiefly for that purpose.® 
The Company thus took on the Puritan colour of 
the times ; out it was a Puritanism content to abide 
by the ritual of the Church until stirred into resis- 
tance by Laud. 

Over its factors in India it kept a paternal eye. 
It sent out to them good books for Sunday and 
Ministers of the Word. Y et the theology ‘ of that 
worthy servant of Christ, Mr. William Perkins,’ * 

* MS. Court Book) No. 28, p. 65. * Fir$t Lettmr Book of the 

^ Jim, No. 19, p. 188a, Feb- Bast India Company^ Bird- 
roary?, 1^5. wood and Foater, 4lh April, 

’ Calendar of State Fapersthfist 1611, p. 419. The workjf 
Indies, 1680-1684, Nos. 184, 281, at a later period, under Crom- 
622, and many other documents. well's Charter, were entirely 
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as he is styled in the records, proved dry reading in 
the tropics ; and the chaplains, although sometimes 
keen traders, did not always command the respect 

1617 of their little flocks. Thus in 1617, while Chaplain 
Lesk wrote bitterly of the ‘luxurious and hare- 
brained youths ’ ’ at Surat, and calumniated the 
President,’* a pious merchant of the same place 
was praying the Company to send them true 
preachers ‘to break unto the factors the blessed 
manna of the heavenly Gospel.’ ** Chaplains there 
were of high merit, ^ backsliders there doubtless 
were *mong English lads suddenly set free from 
the restraint of public opinion and of home life. 
But the chance notices of travellers give a fairer 
picture of the habits and morals of the early ser- 
vants of the Company in India than their own re- 
criminations, clerical or lay. 

1623 In 1623, Pietro della Valle visited Surat under 
circumstances not calculated to bias him in favour 
of the English. He had brought his young wife, 
and he offended our President^ by refusing the 
hospitality of the factory where there were only 
men. Yet he acknowledged that the English chief 

books of ‘ practical divinity ’ by English in Western India^ p. 42, 
Dr. Reynolds, Mr. Baxter, Mr. ed. 1856. 

Perkins again, Dr. Downham, Ac., ^ Idem, p. 54. 
quite a little theological library For example, the good Hepry 

at a cost of 40Z. March 19, 1658. Lord. Idem, pp. 51, 58. Chap- 
MS. Court Book, No. 24, p. 46. lains wec^e chosen with care ; the 
^ Calendar of State Papers, Company assigning a text to the 
East Indies, 1617-1621, No. 54. clerical candidates, and attend- 
^ Thomas Eerridge, whose ‘ in- ing in a body to hear them 
tegrity and ability were unques- preach on it. 
tionable,' says a more impartial ^ Thomas Bastell, I^esident of 
witness : Chaplain Anderson's Surat, 1622-1624, again in 1681. 
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proved himself in all things a person accomplished 
and generous, with a mastery of the Italian tongue, 
and that their diSerence ended in good-fellowship.^ 
About fifteen years later (1638) Albert de Man- isss 
delslo gives a detailed account of the little English 
community at Surat. The strict order observed, 
the deference to the President, the collegiate life 
of the factory, the common table with the Chaplain 
to say grace, above all the Divine Service held twice 
daily; and on Sundays three times — made a deep 
impression on the traveller. 

Then as now the eyes of the exiles turned wist- 
fully towards home. ‘ On Fridayes after prayers, 
there was a particular assembly,’ vTites Mandelslo, 

‘ at which met with us three other merchants, who 
Were of kin to the President, and had left as well 
as he their wives in England, which day being that 
of their departure from England, they had appointed 
it for to make a commemoration thereof, and drink 
their wives’ healths. Some made their advantage 
of this meeting to get more than they could well 
carry away, though every man was at liberty to 
drink what he pleas’d, and to mix the sack as he 
thought fit, or to drink Palepuntz, which is a kind 
of drink consisting of aqua vit», rose-water, juice 
of citrons and sugar. At our ordinary meetings 
every' day we took only' Th^.’ - 

t 

' TIw TraveU of Pietro della Indies, not only among those of 
VaUe in Indiay edited by Edward the country, bat also anmng the 
Grey, 1892, vol. i. pp. 19, 26, 28, Dutch and English, who take it 
29. Hakluyt Society. as a Drug th#! cleanses the sto- 

^ ‘ Which,’ continues Mandelslo, mach, and digests the supetfinotis 
* is commonly used all ovei^ the humours, by a t^perate heat 
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India constrains to temperance, and the Eng- 
lish factors soon found that deep potations, even 
in honour of absent wives, had to be too dearly 
paid for. Some among them were men of great 
ability,* skilful negotiators with the native Powers, 
vigilant traders in the Company’s interests and 
their own, masters of a lucid business style, and 
not less ready with the pen on shore than with 
broadsides against the Dutch and Portuguese at 
sea. What the Company most dreaded was ‘ in- 
temperate living,’ meaning thereby not drunken- 
ness alene, or even chiefly, but ‘ pride and gorgeous 
apparell,’ the ‘ wearing of gold lace,’ the use of 
umbrellas by the younger men,- ‘profane oaths,’ 
irregular attendance at mdrning or evening prayers, 
and coming in after the factory gate was locked 
for the night. 

Their worst crime was gambling, a failing com- 
mon in all times to bachelor groups of English- 


particular thereto/ TJie Voyages 
and Travels of J, Albert dr Man- 
delslo . , . into the East Indies. 
Translated by John Davies. 
London 1662, p. 18. The 
‘ Palepuntz ’ was of course 
puneh (from the Mar4thi pdnch 
«five), compoxmded of five in- 
gredients, viz. arrack, sugar, 
lime-juice, spice, and water. Btr 
Henry Yule accused Schiller of 
sacrificing truth to trope in hts 
PunschHed by omitting the spice 
and making the elements four. But 
Mandelslo and others also reck- 
oned them at four, perhaps because 
they assumed spice to be common 


to all Indian drinks and dishes. 

’ Mr. Noel Bainsbnry thus 
sums up from his exhaustive 
examination of the records ; * Most 
of the factors were, indeed, 
thoronghly competent and well- 
fitted for their posts and deserved 
well of the Company, but ‘—there 
were black sheep among them. 
Calendar of SiaU East 

Indies. 1610 16S4. Iniroditetlofi, 
p. xvL 

^ For an umbrslla implied a 
servant to carry it, and was re- 
garded as a piece of Portuguese 
ostentation. Ani0. voL i* p. 168, 
last lines. 
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men from the East to the Far West. In vain the imo 

1660 

Company commanded that all who indulged in 
games of chance should be sent home. One Pre- 
sident went so far as to reply that he did not kilow 
of any gamesters or dicers remaining at any 
factory. Yet there were youths who lost at ‘ dice, 
lance, knight, or cards ’ two or three years’ salary 
in as many hours — not a difficult feat, as a writer’s 
pay was but 20/. per annum. One famous delinquent 
is said to have parted with 1,000/. in a single night.* 

The stigma attached to such individual cases,* 
and the prominence given to them, prcwe the 
reality of the Company’s efforts to enforce an 
orderly hfe. The Portuguese had made an even 
more ample provision fot public religious observ- 
ances. But while the Government at Goa raised 
a revenue from licenses to gambling saloons, where 
the gamesters ate and slept for days together, the 
Company visited the frequenters of ‘ China houses ’ 
with severe penalties, and sternly cut off dicers 
and card-players by dismissal and deportation. It 
struck fearlessly at offenders in high places, and lesi 
recalled its President at Bantam for his bad 
example to the youth. 

The family life of the factor}’ enabled the 
President to exercise a control not less strict than 

' The above details are col- for gambling or intemperate living 
lected chiefly from the ^8. Court Calendar of State Papere, East 
Books and the Calendars of State Indies, 1630 1684, pp. 4l'7-628. 
Papers, 1600 to 1660. ■ The ancient order ’ by the Com- 

“ T onlv find three ^ e^y bad pany against gaming was re- 
onea betwwn 1680 and 1684, and pcatedly renewed, e.g, p. 601. 
two of thorn were denounced as * Idem, No. 142, February 
much for their private trade as 1631. 
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that of the Head of a House at Oxford. The youth 
who stayed out at night, or who came in after 
the gate was shut, had to pay forty shillings (or 
five weeks’ salary) to the poor. For absence from 
prayers the fine was 2«. 6d. on weekdays and 5«. 
on Sundays ; for an oath, 1«. ; for being drunk, and 
‘ thereby prostituting the worthiness of our nation 
and religion to the calumnious censure of the 
heathen,’ 2s. 6d . ; for striking or abusing persons 
not in the Company’s service, ‘three days^ im- 
prisonment in irons.’’ The factory formed a 
large trade-household, in which the President 
exercised all the authority of the mediteval master- 
craftsman over the apprentices and men under 
his roof. The Company Itself kept up a ‘Black 
Book ’ for offenders,® and a ‘ White Book ’ for faith- 
ful services.’ 

These efforts to enforce ‘ temperate living ’ were 
powerfully aided by the climate. The Indian sun 
makes no allowance for human frailty ; exposure 
and lack of the modern adaptations to a tropical 
life killed off even the most temperate of the early 
English by scores. We have seen five out of six 
pioneers die in the Orissa swamps in one autumn ; 
two ships with their crews destroyed by disease in 
harbour and unable to put off to sea ; * the pestilence 
at Surat slaying three-fourths of the English settle- 
ment ; and the refugees at Lagundy withering away 

* Orders by the President and ^ July ll» 1682* 

Conncil at Surat, April 29, 1688. * MS. Court Book, No. 17, 

Calendar of State Fajiert^, ut p. 118a, July 11, 1640. 
sapra, No. 484. ♦ Ante, p. 98. 
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like infected sheep.’ The average mortality was, 
indeed, appalhng, and during five years, for which 
the results can be worked out, one>fonrth of the 
Company’s factors in the East (men in the 
prime of life) perished.^ They dine to the sound 
of soft music, a physician wrote of the English 
at Surat, yet ‘ I reckon they walk but in charnel 
houses.’ ® 

The Company chose its servants for home and 
abroad hy election at the Court of Committees, and 
marked its sense of the trust reposed in the higher 
grades by grave ceremonial. For a President at 
Surat they required ‘a person so qualified that 
he may be an honour to Christianity and to this 
nation in those parts,’ also ‘ able and knowing in 
managing of affairs.’ ‘ Every gentleman present ’ 
at the Court, therefore, ‘ was desired to lay his hand 
on his heart and consult with himself where such 
a man may be found.’ * The President thus 
chosen in 1G58 for Surat* declared himself re- 
luctant to accept the burden, but eventually yielded, 
and sailed wth 150f. for his outfit, and all the 
pomp of f> farewell dinner. 

The money salaries in the factories seem to 


^ AnU, p. 60 and vol. i p, 424. 
a Forty-eight out of 190 in 
leaO-iaiM. OaUnAar of 8tat€ 
Paper$, East Indies, 1680 1684, 
p. xvi. * 

* A New Aeeownt of Emi In- 
dda and Pertio, by John Fryer, 
M.D., p. 68, London, 1698. Fryer 
deals with the period from 1672 to 
1681, when the English had to 


some extent learned to accom- 
modate their dress, dwellings, and 
diet to Indian oonditions. His 
reason for the mortality is ‘the 
climate being extremely nn- 
healthy.* 

^ MS. CJourt Book, No. 24, pp. 
26, 25a, January 1658, 

^ Mr. Nathaniel Wyohe. MS. 
Court Book, No. 24, 26 a, 49, 


1600 to 
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iiave been lower than those of the India House 
officials at home.^ Such comparisons, however, 
are attended with difficulty, as the duties were 
not identical, although the positions of the high 
officials at Surat, who directed the whole of the 
Company’s trade in the East, were not less onerous 
and responsible than those at the India House. 
But they were usually held by younger men. It 
was not till a later period that the necessity be- 
came recognised of granting a higher scale, of pay 
for Indian than for home service. 

B.wthe arrangements made under Cromwell’s 
charter, a total sum of 1,110/. was sanctioned for a 
mercantile staff of sixteen persons at the control- 
ling Presidency of Surat; of 200/. for establish- 
ments of six persons at each of the subordinate 
agencies, Madras and Bantam ; and of 100/. for 
a staff of four persons at minor factories,* as in 
Bengal. But these sums were exclusive of lodging 
and free board at the common table of the factory ; 
indeed, the diet and sumptuary allowances to the 


* For example, in 165B, the 
chief accountant at the India 
House received 220/., and the 
chief accountant at Surat, 150/. ; 
the cashier at the India House, 
150/., and the ‘General runier’ 
at Surat, 100/.; the ‘Writer of 
Letters * at the India House and 
Keeper of the Galicoe Warehonae, 
150/., and the Warehouse Keeper 
at Surat, 101. 

’ MS. Court Hook, No. 24, pp. 

, 24a. The list for Surat drawn 
up on the 7th January, 1658, waa 


as follow s ; A IVeaident, 500/. ; 
an Aocoiiiptant, 150/. ; a General 
Purser, iOoL ; a Warehonae 
Keej>er, 70 /. ; (these four were of 
the Council); a Secretary* 40/., 
five Factors at W. each* 150/. : 
five ‘ Younjr Meti for Writem’ at 
201. each, 100/. Total, 1,1101., he* 
sides a and a chaplain, 

100/- MS, G<mn Bwjk, ut mpr»i, 
p. 69. A chaplain eometimes re* 
ceived asHpend of only 501. and 
lOi with which to hny books, but 
his salary varied from time to time* 
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President exceeded his whole salary.* The three low 
senior members next to the President, who consti- 
tuted the Council, might live outside the factory, 
and in that case they had house and table allow- 
ances of their own. 

The money , salaries formed, however, but a 
part of the emoluments of the Company’s servants 
in the East. From the commencement it followed 
the Portuguese precedent,- and supplemented their 
wages by granting them an interest in the trade, 
and in certain cases a share in the general profits.* * 
The Company tried in this way to limit its servants 
to adventures of known amount, and from the 
first it compelled them to give security to abstain 
from private trade.* 


’ Hakry 600/. Diet allowance 
of 20Z, per hea^l for twelve juniors 
in the factory, 240Z. ; sumptuary 
allowance, ; total allowances, 
fiOO/. MS. Court Book, No. 24, 

I-, 28. 

Anti\ voL i. p. 175. 

Thus, in a captain w'as 
to have 100/. m wages, with a 
credit of 200/. for an adventure 
on Ilia own account, and a reward 
rising from 500/. to 2,000/., aocor- 
dingaa the voyage yielded a profit 
of two to five times the capital 
outlay The factors and super- 
cargoes received their remunera- 
tion in like manner, partly in 
cash, and partly in the right to an 
adventure to the amount of twice 
their money w'ages— from the 
factors of the first class, who 
received 100/. in cash, and 200/. 
m an adventure, down to those of 

VOL, II. 


the fourth class, who received 20/. 
in cash, and 40/. as an adventnre. 
Court ^finutes of October 8 and 
November 6 to 22, 1600. Stevens* 
Daian of Trade in ike EaH 
Indies, pp. 87, 81 ; Bruce, j. 129, 
181. 

* Court Minutes, 1600. Pri- 
vate trade, except under license 
from the Company, was forbidden 
by both the Charters of Elizabeth 
and James I. See. also, index to 
vol. i. of this History (‘Trade, 
private *), and the indices to the 
First Letter Book of the East 
India Company^ Bird wood and 
Foster. Letters Beempsd from 
its Servants in the East^ voL iL, 
and the Calendar of State 
Papers (East India Series), fi>r 
innumerable referenoes to j^vale 
trading by the Company's ser* 
vants. 


I. 
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1600-1612 


161S-1660 


The Company’s servants were thus early taught 
to have an eye to other sources than their salaries 
for their gains. They gradually improved upon 
their teachers, and came to regard their pay as a 
mere retainer, while they looked to private trade 
for their real remuneration. As long as the Com- 
pany confined its operations to Separate Voyages, 
each with its own mercantile staff which, for the 
most part, went out and returned in the ships, such 
private trading would be kept within bounds. A 
deputation of Directors from time to time boarded 
the hijmeward Indiamen off Dover or in the 
Downs, and took an inventory of the cargo before 
any of it could be surreptitiously landed.’ Any 
excessive amount of private freight with difficulty 
escaped detection, although the Company Was not 
too strict to mark the perquisites of servants who 
brought home large profits to itself. 

When, however, the system of Separate Voyages 
gave place in 1012 to Joint-Stock series of voyages, 
each series extending over several years, private 
trading took a firmer root. The successive joint- 
stock groups of adventurers had interests of their 
own not altogether identical with, and in course of 
time divergent from, those of the permanent Com- 
pany. Some of them were by no means anxious 
that the Directors should board their ships or make 
out lists of their contents. Denunciations against 
secret trading, which wpre heard from the very 

^ A deputation of this sort went wae always a sn8|)ected place for 
to Dover as late as 1648. M8. shooting cargo, as in the case of 
Conrt Book, No. 19, p. 2a. Dover Lord Denbigh, p. 82. 
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first voyage in 1600, became louder as they grew 
less effectual. The old days when the Company 
could secure honesty by making doublets without 
pockets for its spice-porters were over.* It deter- 
mined to regulate a practice which it could not 
prevent, and drew up a long list of commodities * 
which its servants might export or import on their 
own account, within fixed measurements of cargo 
space. The Company concentrated its efforts not 
against private trading, but against excessive private 
trading. 

Privah^ trade by the cubic foot provgd, how- 
ever, as difficult to control as the old unlicensed 
dealings. The Directors appealed for help to the 
Crown, and Charles I., “ever gracious in granting 
favours which cost him nothing, repeatedly de- 
nounced secret trading by the Company’s servants. 

His proclamation of 1032 increased the allowance issa 
of licensed freight to the various grades, but made 
any excess of it a Star Chamber offence, gave the 
Company the right of search and arrest, and com- 
manded ail public officers to aid it in enforcing 
these wide powers.'’ The increasing importance 


’ Antff, vol. i. p. 279. 

These exports included, among 
other articles, English drapery, 
woollens, silk stockings, garters, 
ribbons, hats, shoes, pewter, iron, 
looking-glasses, satfi&on, and * aqua 
vitee, and all other strong Waters.* 
The chi^f imports licensed for 
prvate trade by the Company's 
servants were pepper, sugar, gin- 
ger, preserved nutmegs, drags of 
all sorts, the more cominon pre* 


cions stones, carpets, damasks, 
tadeias, and porcelain. The in* 
ferior grades were allowed freight 
for one chest of these commodities, 
not to exceed four feet long by 
one and a half feet in depth 
and width. Captains, factors, mas- 
ters, pursers, and mates wears 
allowed two chests apiece. 

Proclamation dated 'White- 
hall, February 19, 1682, Calendar 
of Stair Papen^ East Indies, 

I. 2 
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Uie joinlrstook groups, as distinguished from 
the permanent Company, threw new difficulties in 
the way. Before long the Company and the Star 
Chamber itself were struggling for existence, and 
had small leisure for trade delinquents. 

1600 to While the Company thus found it hard to check 
secret freight in its own homeward-bound ships, 
the private trading of its servants in the East 
passed beyond control. The few Englishmen left 
behind in 1001 to collect pepper and cloves fpr the 
next cargo had grown by 1630 into a penuanent 
staff aljout one hundred and forty strong.' Ap- 
pointed by the Company, and technically its ser- 
vants, their actual dealings were with successive 
groups of adventurers wh© sometimes fell out with 
each other and with the Directors at home. Each 
successive ‘ joint-stock,’ or group of adventurers, 
practically took over the permanent staff, ships, 
factories, and forts of its predecessors. The esta- 
blishments in India found themselves servants of 
many masters ; masters with conflicting interests, 
and changing every few years. If each new group 
of adventurers got its consignmeiits sold quickly, 
and found a good return cargo in readiness, it did 
not ask how the Indian factors employed their 
leisure between the annual arrival of the fleets. 

A time came, moreover, when new joint-stocks 
could not be raised at home, astd annual fleets 

lft8Q-S4, No. 263. The |)rocUm^* Iwo chwte u> purtent, nmileiii 
tion raieed the allowance to four mates, * boatswains, carpenters, 
chests of the previous size to gnnnem, and stewards, 
commanders, captains, and fac- * Calendar of BtiUe Pepert. 
tors ; three chests to masters ; and East Indies, 16^^-1684, p. zn. 
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ceased to arrive in the East. The Indian lactors, lawa 
thus left to their own resources, strucbont a port* 
to-port trade for themselves. The Company kept 
over twenty vessels * in the Eastern seas to dis- 
tribute the goods brought from Europe, and to 
collect cargoes in the Archipelago or the Indian 
roadsteads. This coasting trade, chiefly carried 
on by barter, required local knowledge, yielded high 
profits, and amid the encroachments of the King 
and the confusion which followed his downfall, it 
passed into the hands of the Company’s servants.* 

For a time, indeed, no one else was forthcoming to leae-t 
carry it on, save perhaps Courten’s captains who ’ 
proved willing accomplices. In vain the Directors 
at home imposed fines of increasing severity ® on 
its servants for clandestine traffic, and denounced 
them as caterpillars who ‘ devour the Company’s 
fruits.’ * Kebuke and punishment proved alike 
powerless ; its servants paid the fines, and went on 
with their private trade. 

In 1G40 a shareholder declared that ‘ the Com- ism 
pauy do send shipps and trade to no purpose, in 
regard that one-fourth part thereof is for ofdier 
men’s profit.’ ® The local compact of 1636 between 
Surat and Goa gave new' opportunities for secret 
trade with the Portuguese ; and the Dutch servants 
in the East, whatever the public relations between 

■ Ante, pp. 60, 61. No. 20, p. Ula, 1648 (5001) ; No. 

* Exactly what had happened 21, p. 9^ 1662 (8001.). 
in the Portaguene Battlements. * Calendar of SteUe Popart, 

Ante, vol. i. pp. 176-6. East Indies, 1680-84, Ho. 280. ‘ ’ 

» For example, MS. Court » MS. Court Book, Na 17, 

Books, No. 16, p. 176a, 1634 (4001.); p. 168. 
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1640 to Holland and England, were always happy to do 
private business with the English factors for their 
mutual benefit. Nor did these abuses fail to find 
connivance at home. Any official at the India 
House might hope to be elected to a post in the 
East, and some were not too eager to abolish the 
surreptitious traffic which would form the chief 
source of their emoluments. The Directors them- 
selves were called to declare on oath that they had 
no complicity in the matter.’ 

1645 to A further development took place when, amid 
" the distresses of the Civil War and for a time 
under the Commonwealth, the India trade boeame 
practically open to the nation. The generality 
clamoured in the Company’s court.s at home for 
the liberty of individual trading, on the ground 
that the Company had not the capital wherewith 
to send out more ships.- The servants in India 
quietly assumed the privilege. They became, in 
fact, commission agents, and the successive groups 
of adventurers or managers of Particular Voyages 
paid a percentage for selling their consignments 
and collecting return cargoes.’’ Indeed, the United 
Joint Stock projected in the 8ec{»nd year of the 
Commonwealth resolved to admit the factors in th(i 
East as partners in their adventure.* 

It has been needful to explain, with some ful- 
ness, the origin of the private trtidc of the Com- 

’ MS. Court Book, No. 19, home ki the Compan; or the 
p. 188 ; March 14, 1645. several Joint Stocks. 

* Ante, p. 120. • MS. Ctfttrt Book, No. 30, 

* (yhe percentage was paid at p. 240, Febmarj 1660. 
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pany’s servants in the East, in order to understand uhw t* 
the dimensions which it afterwards attained, and 
the success with which it defied control. For more 
than a century and a half it formed the bitter cry 
of the English Directors, as it formed the standing 
complaint of the Portuguese kings and of the Dutch 
Company. In the case of the three nationalities, 
the system inevitably arose from the position 6f 
their servants in the East — men with small salaries, 
and encouraged from the first to regard their 
salaries as but part of their gains. All that can 
be said is that the English factors availed them- 
selves of their opportunities to a not greater excess 
than the Dutch, and with a moderation unknown 
to the Portuguese. • 

There is no English counterpart of the Portu- 
guese commodore of two royal ships, who lost one 
by overloading it with a double cargo, while he 
freighted the other with his own goods ; or of 
.squadrons cn guard deserting their station in order 
to trade ; or of the coasting voyage which yielded 
2,i!yOL to the captain and 78/. to the king.’ From 
the founding of the Company by Elizabeth to the 
death of Cromwell I find only two large fortunes 
brought home from the East. But the case of 
Methw'old, enriched by private trade, yet courted by 
the Directors on his return, and afterwards elected 
Deputy-Governor formed an example w’hich neither 


voL i. pp. 176 i7H. For rnent to repress them, see 
the abuses of pnvate trade by the pp, HI, 176, 17«~182 of the 
Portuguese oiiicials in India, and volume, 
the vain attempts of the Govern- 
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persistent rebukes nor intermittent tines could deter 
*** his fellow-factors from trying to imitate. If the 
authorities at home went against them, local 
European feeling in India was strong in their 
support. At Bantam the factors arrested and 
1631 ' imprisoned the Company’s agent for trying to put 
down their private trade.* 

Besides the shore establishments in India, the 
Company had always a large body of servants afloat. 
As Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta emerged only 
after a series of tentative settlements along the 
coast, so the magnificent East Indiaman of the eigh- 
teenth century was the result of many e.xperiinents 
in shipping tried during the seventeenth. The 
Company started in 1600 by bujing four vessels 
secondhand, and continued to purchase old craft 
down to 1609.- But it found vessels constructed 
for short European voyages unsuited to the anned 
iao 7 trade of the East, and in 1607 it resolved to build 
ships of its own.^ Till then it had only required 
repairing docks, which it borrowed from the 
Admiralty.^ It now leased a great d^xk of its own 

* Calendar of State Papers, ‘240 tonn, ; %he Gmft o 

Eaet Indies, 1630-1634, Nos, 247, victualler- 130 ions, io be ourt 
255, 1631. oil at sea nt Uie Ukoretion of the 

» The first four vessels agpre- cominaiicl.ii . 800/. In 1607- « the 
gated 1,400 tons, and their crews Union, 400 tons. ; in 1800 

280 men. Ante, vol. i. 277. The Uie Bcnnvmturr (afterward* the 
prices paid on the second-hand Exjunhtio^, 2.2001., with 820' 
system from 1600 to 1609 may be for nymix^ hulim Diet <>/ 

judged from the following. In Marine Rcrordt; Mr. Begisirar 
1600 the Mare Scurpe (after- Danvers’ Introduction, pp, v. vi. 
wardsthe DragonotBed Dragon}, ’ (fonrt Minntes of 21st August, 
a strong privateer of 6(X) tons, 1607, 

8,70(W. ; the Susan, a trader of • Jdew, 2Sth September, 1600. 
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at Deptford/ and on the 80th December, 1609 uosto 
the King came down in state to lannch the 
Company’s first two ships.® The system of 
building its own ships continued for tiventy years, 
encouraged by the royal bounty of five shillings 
a ton.“ 

It was this new class of vessels, strongly con- 
structed for war or trade, that broke the Portuguese 
power in the Asiatic seas, and enabled the English 
(.'ompany, with its insignificant fleets, to struggle, 
ship for ship, with the Dutch. But it cost more 
money ‘ than the second-hand system, and in- 
volved a large payment for dead stock afloat from 
each fresh group of subscribers. When, after King 
Charles’ desertion in the Amboyna troubles, capitd 
for new adventures could not be raised, the Com- 
pany began to feel the building of its own ships a 
heavy burden. Under the old second-hand system 
it had sometimes reserved an option of returning a 
ship to its vendor at half-price after the voyage.* 


^ Court 5th Beptein- 

ber, 1607. 

They were the TnuU9 In^ 
creeute, 1.100 tone, and the pin- 
iiAoe, reppercom. Ante, vol. i. 
pp. 288, 289. 

Granted by Henry VIII. ; re- 
vived by Elizabeth, and continued 
by James I., on all EngUeh built 
veaeels of 100 tons and upwards* 
In 1614 the Company received 
9211. 5». as bounty for the Trades 
Increase^ Pep][>ercoiii^ Clove, 
Thomm^ Jame$, Hosiander, and 
4911. 10#. as bounty for tlie Neiv 


Year's Gift, Hope and Bxp^ 
tatiov. Court Minutes, 15th 
March and 8th June, 1614. 

To build a sliip of 600 to 
700 tons cost tlia Company 5.0001. 
to 6,0001. Calendar of Slaie 
Papers, East Indies, 1680^1664, 
No, 560, AprU 1664. The Mare 
Scurge, or Dragon, a strong 
warship of 600 tons, had been 
bought second-hand for 8«7002. 

Thus the Susan was bought 
firoiu Mr. Aldennan Bannyng for 
1,6001., on condition that he 
would re-purchase it for 8001. 
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lewto In 1629 it tried to extend this principle, and to 
supersede the building of its ships by a system of 
hiring. But at first it found no one willing to let 
ships for the India voyage, even although it offered 
up to 451 . a ton of freight. Gradually, however, 
shipowners came forward. Before the close of 
Charles I.’s reign an ample supply of freight to India 
could be hired on fair terms, and the Company was 
trying to sell its shipbuilding docks.' 

On the reconstitution of the Company* under 
1667 Cromwell’s Charter in 1657, it continued the system 
of hiriBg freight, supplemented by a new plan of 
getting ships built for its service, although not at 
its own cost. The hiring led to abuses, as it was 
not conducted by open fender, but left to a small 
committee chosen from the body of Directors, 
among whom were shipowners who avowedly let 
their own ships to the Company. The new system 
of getting ships built for it, on condition of giving 
them preferential employment, developed into the 
permanent basis of ihe Company’s marine. It 
commenced in 1657 with ‘ threi' good able three- 
decked ships of 450 to 500 tons,' '■ to be specially 
constructed for the Company’s needs on the promise 
of their regular employment at tbe rates of freight 

on its return from India, if tho consideration a |»ropo8id to sell 
Company desired. its Itlackwall dCM:kt», aiid in 16.^2 

’ In 1642 the freight paid for the docks wore in poeeeiMsioH of 
a voyage to Bantam hxid fallen to Mr. Iloniy rlohimon on a 21 year's’ 
25/. per ton, and in 1645 to 20/. leaiie at a fenlof200/.jt>er aufttinn 
Towards the close of the Common- India ()0ce Lui of Marine 
wealth the freight to Surat and Uccorde^ p. viii. 
back ranged from 18/. to 22/. ■ Marine Records, Miseelia^ 

In 1645 the Company had under neous. Ko. 1. Idem, p, x» 
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from time to time current. Under this system a imt 
privileged body of shipowners grew up who created 
and maintained a noble fleet for the Company. 

It is diflScult to present a continuous computa- 
tion of the Company’s trade under Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth. Many documents have dis- 
appeared, and the secrecy enjoined in respect to 
accounts renders it doubtful whether a complete 
record ever existed.’ That secrecy was imposed 
not alone on the staff of the Company at home and 
abroad, but also on all ser\'ants of the successive 
groups of subscribers with whose capital the trading 
was actually done. Each successive group had to 
make its profits out of its own venture, and then to 
get rid of its ‘ remaines ' lor fixed capital in India 
to its ' successor. It objected to disclose facts 
which might be useful to other adventurers, and 
detrimental to itself. The managing body of the 
Company — that is, the Governor and Committee of 
I’wonty-four as constituted by the charters — saw 
lli.it fair play was done between the successive 
groups of subscribers, but the accounts came before 
it in strict confidence, and although it declared the 
results it refused to divulge the details. We even 
find the generality much aggrieved because the 
Book of Orders, or bye-laws of the Company, was 
withheld from it ; nor were any financial dis- 

* Bruce, who compiled hia yield an^-thing like a consecutive 
Annah from the papers exist- account. Mv own attempt at a 
ing fcr each year in the India presentment makes use of his 
House at the beginning of this materials, and supplements them 
century, furnishes valuable data by a re-examination of the manu- 
for individual years, but fails to script records in the India Office. 
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lewto closures made to members until the final balance 
was struck.^ 

Any leakage Of information to the outside 
pubhc was jealously guarded against. The first 
attempt at an East India trade-corporation" under 
Edward VI. had been oflicially styled ‘ the Mystery 
and Company of the Merchant Adventurers,’ and 
the Company of Elizabeth preserved the traditional 
secrecy of the mediaeval guild. With regard to its 
successes or its failures it maintained an equal 
silence ; and resented public congratulation only 
less than public censure. The poet under the first 
Stuarts combined the functions of the pohtical 
pamphleteer and the company promoter. Prince 
Kupert’s Madagascar sMieme had been sung by 
Davenantj^aud the first public suggestion of the offer 
of the crown to Cromwell is said to have occurr«‘d in 
Waller’s verse.^ A needy bard thought he nhght 
earn something by an ode on the safe arrival of 
1649 seven of the Company’s ships. The General Court, 
after deliberation, paid him SI. for his lines, but 
desired him ‘neither to print them, nor proceed any 
further in making verses upon any occasion which 
may concern the Company.’ * 

Apart from this tradition of secrecy, it is 
doubtful whether the Company itself possessed a 

' Mb. CJonrt Book, No. 1C, p. voMeJa, a0S6. p. 196, od. 

216. 1711. 

■' Fonsed December IS, 1661. * Septembw 6, 16i9. Theveru- 

Ante, voL i. 199. fier wm Fnmc is Lenlw, ‘ Qaeenes 

* .Ante, p. 82. Davemmt'e Work$, I’oet ' and freqneoter of the Fleece 

p. 206, ed. 1678. Tevera, then iUien w) evil dey«. 

♦ On the capture of the Spaniah MS. Court Book, No. 90, p. 1940. 
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complete and continuous statement of accounts, iwo to 
Its book-keeping was still of the mediaaval type ; 
laboriously exact for a private merchanl;, sufficing 
for a trade-guild, but inadequate to the Company’s 
development of the old Begulated system into rudi- 
mentary forms of the modern Joint Stock. The 
cent, per cent, profits of the separate voyages were 
reduced to a very moderate interest, if calculated 
over the many years required to wind up their 
accounts.' The Third Joint Stock, subscribed in 
1631, was still struggling with new financial com- 
binations in 1642,^ and we have seen it demanding a 
share in the Dutch compensation twelve years later. 

Indeed the factors in the East frequently com- 
plained that they were unable to keep separate the 
liabilities of the successive groups of subscribers. 

A ship arrived with such confused accounts that 
the Directors, after three or four days’ dispute, still 
difiered as to whom the cargo belonged ; while as 
U’ the great debt of 100,000/. in India, who ‘ owes 
it no man can tell.’ ® The science of audit which 
has grown with the growth of the Joint Stock 
system had not yet emerged, and the chartered 
accountant — the financial conscience of Limited 
Liabihty — was then unknown. 

The preceding volume set forth the Company’s 
early trade by Separate Voyages from 1600 to 1612, 
and by the First and the Second Joint Stocks, each 

‘ Afite, vol. i. p|». 280, 292. East Indies, 1630 1634, No. 610, * 

* MS. Court Book, No. 18, p. where a good example of intrieacj. 

lllct. eyen in the * particular* Persian 

* Calendar of State Papetit TO^fages, will be found. 
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1W8 intended for four years, from 1613 to 1620.^ The 
Second Joint Stock should have been dissolved in 
1621, but the Dutch aggressions which culminated 
in Amboyna made men hesitate to subscribe to a 
new Indian venture, and the Second Joint Stock 
to 1627 group continued to trade till 1627. Its power of 
raising loans enabled it to send forth thirty-six 
ships from 1621 to 1628.'^ 

Large profits ® were realised on individual 
voyages. But -when the last hopes of support from 
the King against the Dutch flickered out, money 
could no longer be borrowed on the common seal, 
1628 and in 1628 the Governor and Directors had to pledge 
their private credit in order to obtain cargoes.^ 
They tried to restore Confidence by drawing up a 
statement which show’ed a balance of half a million 
sterling," yet only thirty members came forward 
with a subscription,® just sufficient for a separate 
Persian voyage. 


' Ante, vol. i. pp. 277-305,806 
308, 364-.5. 

More strictly from the season 
1621-22 to the season 1627- 2H, 
besides 4 pinnaces. I have com- 
piled the total from the yearly 
shipments given in Bnice’8il7tna/5» 
i. pp. 225-278. 

^ The bullion and merchandise 
exported from 25th March, 1620 
to 25th March, 1624 wa8 264,516L, 
and the return cargoes realised 
1,255,444Z. Maepherson, p. 111. 

^ In June 1622 the debt was 
150,000L, chiefly at 9 per cent. ; 
in August 1624, 200,000/. ; in June 
1628, 260,000/.; in March 1629, 


600,000/. Calevdnr of State 
Fn/m's, East Indies. 1622-1624, 
aVos. 107, 578; Idem, 1625-1629, 
Nos. 068, 805, Ac. 

' June 1628. The Quick Stock 
in India was taken at 250,000/., 
estimated to produce 600,000/., or 
700,000/. in Europe, and to leave 
500,000/. available for distribu- 
tion. Calendar of State Papers, 
East Indies, 1625 1629, No. 665. 

^ 40,000/. December 1628. 
Idem, No. 771. Subsequently 
two other * particular ' Persian 
voyages were subscribed for, but 
a proposal for a fourth in May 
1681 only elicited 11,000/., and 
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At length, in 1631, a new group of subscribers i6»i 
, formed themselves into the Third Joint Stock, 
with a capital of 420,700Z.‘ Another project for a 
North-West Passage exploration had caught the 
public fancy — a passage declared to be as feasible 
as that from Dover to Calais ^ — and an expedition 
had started round the Arctic circle with letters from 
the East India Company to its factors in Java. 

The Third Joint Stock ran a course similar to its 
predecessor— ^large gains on individual cargoes, 
heavy losses from the Dutch, and an inability to 
get itself wound up and to finally distribjite its 
profits. In addition, it had to struggle against 
Courten's Association. Yet, in spite of having to 
reduce salaries, inasniuck as its business ‘grew 
every day less and less,’ '* the Third Joint Stock 
forms a landmark in the advance of English 
commerce in the blast. 

Its sen^ants, or those of the Company through 
whom it acted, made the English the ascendent 
trading nation on the Indian coast. The Hol- 
landers had long complained of our liberality 
and of the presents by which we won the native 
authorities to our side. They now realised that 
our system of business was really better suited 
than theirs to the settled order of the Mughal 
l^mpire. The Dutch Directors at home pointed 

was dropped. The * Continuation ’ * Brace, i. 806. 

of the Second Joint Stock expired * Sir Thomas Button to Seoro- 
at Christmas 1627, and an attempt tary of State Lord Dorebeater. 
to raise a new ^reneral subscrip- Calendar of Stale Papere^ 16d(X- 
tion in January 1628 failed. Idem^ 1684, No. 6. 

No. 886. Macpherson, p. 111. ^ Idem, No. 589. 
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iBW out that we carried larger cargoes in fewer vessels, 
and that we had not to maintain in India the 
costly fortifications which ate up the profits of 
their trade in the Archipelago. The Dutch factors 
in the East contrasted the initiative and freedom 
of action allowed to the English agents, who 
bought or sold at each turn of the market, with 
the Dutch method of ‘ having to wait for orders 
from the Governor-General ’ in Java.’ While our 
servants thus outstripped the Dutch within the 
Mughal Empire, they established, as we have seen, 
free commerce outside it with the Portuguese. 

The 420,700Z. subscribed for the Third Joint 
Stock in 1631 were soon absorbed in taking over 
the ‘ remaines ’ of the Second, or in ships, factories, 
and ventures of its own. Again the process of 
1638 borrowing began, and by 1638 the Company de- 
clared that 800,000Z. had already been laid out, 
while still further sums were required, but could 
not be raised owing to the infringements on its 
Charter by the Crown.- No redress being forth- 
coming from the King, the Company tried in 
1640 1640 to raise a new subscription under the title 
of the Fourth Joint Stock, but without success.* 
So the Third Joint Stock, whose shares fell to 
60 per cent., drifted on to the welter of the 
Civil War. 

#■ 

^ August 1681. MS. Series of ’ Issutd January^ 1640» 
Dutch Becords in the India Office, but only ^,500f. subscribed ; the 
* Answer of the Governor, Ac., Governor in vain rebuked the 
of the East India Company to generality for their slackness on 
a Declaration exhibited to His April 17. 

Majesty, 1688. Bruce, i. 847. 
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The ytuiouB devices by which the Company 
.kept its head above the sea of tconbles have been 
already related.’ A detailed account of that period 
of cooiusion, with its Joint Stocks, Particular or 
General Voyages, Assada Merchants, Merchant 
Adventurers, and Interlopers, would weary the 
reader without advancing my narrative. I embody 
the material facts in a footnote which endeavours to 
present, for the first time, a continuous view of the 
Gompapy’s trade from its commencement in 1600 
to the close of the Commonwealth in 1660.* 

* Chapter vii. Ths Company under the Commonwealth^ p. |piB et wq, 

* Chbokolooical Survey of thr Compaky's Tradb 1600-1660. 

In Six Periods, 

First Period.— Separate Voyages 1600-161‘i. 

1600 -1612. The Nine Separate Voyages, emplo>ing 26 ships, 
with an aggregate capital of 466,179/. Ante, voL i. p. 291. 
Second Period. — First and Second Joint Stocks, 1616-16^7. 

1618 1616. First Joint Stock, 29 ships, aggregate capital 
429,000/. Ante, vol. i. p. 807.. 

1617-1620. Second Joint Stock, 25 ships, aggregate capital 
1,629,040/. (sometimes given in round numbers as 1,600,000/.). 
Ante, vol. i. p. 864 and note. 

1621 1627. Continuation of Second Joint Stock, 36 ships, 
tr^tding partly on the original capital of the Second Joint Stock 
and partly on borrowed money. Ante, pp. 178-4. 

Christmas, 1627. The Second Joint Stock expires, 

January 1628. Failure of proposed new stock (ante, p. 18), and, 
as a substitute, the formation of separate Persian Voyages (p. 174, 
note 6). 

Thiiid Period." “/n/cr/ii</c of ttie Three Separate Persian Voyages, 

1628- 1681. The capital of the First Voyage was 40,000/. 
The total number of ships sent out in the three seasons 1628-9. 

1629- 80, 1680-1, was fifteen, of which eleven were sent to 
Persia. In May 1681, a subscription was opened for a Fourth 
Persian Voyage, but only 11,000/. being subscribed it was 
dropped. 

Fourth Period. — 1681 till after 1642. Third Joint Stoch Original 
subscription, 420,700/* Ante, pp. 174-6. The date of the final 
dissolution of the Third Joint Stock cannot be fixed. I take 
VOL. II. If 


1641 

1657 
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The essential point is : How did the Company 
maintain its authority over this kaleidosoopio series 

1642 as the terminal year, because in December 1642 the first 
meeting of adventurers in the Fourth Joint Stock, took place. 
(MS. Court Book. No. 18, p. 188.) 

The Persian Voyages (let, 2nd, and 8rd) were kept separate 
till 1684, when their ^remaines* were taken over by the 
Third Joint Stock at a valuation. State Papere, East 

Indies, 1680-fi4, No. 669.) It was this Third Joint Stock that 
had to fight the long battle with Courten's Association. Ante, 
pp. 88-45. 

Fifth Pbbiod. — C onfusion of Joint Stocks and Particular Voyages. 

1641. First ^Particular' or General' Voya^ge. p. 106. 

Nominal capital 120,000Z. (MS. Court Book, No. 18, p. 8a), 
but apparently only 80,450/. subscribed. This ‘ Particular * 
Voyage conducted its actual trading by means of the ser^-^ants 
of the Third Joint Stock, paying it one per cent, for the use of 
its establishments at home, and six per cent, for the services of 
its factors and factories in 4he East. (MS. Court Book, No. 18, 
p. 20a.) 

1642 (October). Failure of proposal to unite First General 
Voyage and Third Joint Stock. (MS. Court Book, No. 18, p. Ilia.) 

1642 (December). First Meeting of Adventurers of the Fourth 
Joint Stock, (MS, Court Book, No. 18, p. 188.) The Preamble 
had been issued in January 1640, but without practical result, 
as in April only 22,5(X)Z. had been subscribed; by 1648 the 
subscriptions amounted to 105,000/. 

1647. Second ‘ Particular ' or ‘ General ' Voyage, The Company 
in doubt whether to have a new Joint Stock or a New Voyage. 
(MS. Court Book, No. 20, pp. 45, 58.) Decided to form the 
‘ Second General Voyage ’ owing to the I ,’>rds having rejectc<i 
the Ordinance for Trade. Ante, p. 106. Bc^cond General Voyage 
allows Fourth Joint Stock the same conimissioii for the iise of its 
sen^ants and establishments that the First Particular Voyage had 
allowed the Third Joint Stock. (MS. Court Br >k. No. 22, p. 18a ) 

1649 (January). Resolution to send out no adventures 

either upon Stock or Voyage after April 80, 1649. Ante, p 1 15. 

1649 (September). Proposed voyage for five yeare’ continuance 
with a stock of 400,000/. (MS. Court Book, No. 20, p. 201.) 
It fails owing to the opposition of the Assada Merchants. 

1660 (January 81). The United Joint Stock. Formed^ under a 
resolution of the House of Commons, by the union of the Com* 
pany and thtdAssada Merchants. An/e, pp. 115 119. To continue 
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of makeshifts ? Its continaous existence was i64i to 
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secured by the yearly appointment of the officials • 
named in its charter, but by what means did those 
officials exercise a continuous control over the 
successive Joint Stocks and Particular Voyages, 
each with a separate capital and interests of its 
own ? At first sight every Joint Stock or Particu- 
lar Voyage appears to be a distinct group under 
a separate board of management. But a closer 
scrutiny discloses a constant element on all the 
boards. The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
Treasurer of the Company, are invariably members 
of them, and their remaining members were drawn 
in whole or in part from the Committee of Twenty- 
four who formed the chartered governing body of 
the corporation.' 

till 16r>8. (MS. Conrt Book, No. 20, p. 286.) By March 
1650, the subscription amounted to 191,700/. The United Joint 
Stock bought * the reniainee * in India both of the Fourth Joint 
Stock and Second Genera! Voyage for 20,000/. The Company's 
trade almost at a standstilL (MS. Court Book, No. 21, p. 58.) 

The MS. Court Books tend to minimise the opposition, but 
it is evtuenl that a body of Merchant Adventurers, made up in 
part of dissentient members of the old Courten's or Assada 
Association, were trading on a large scale independently of the 
Governing Body of the East India Comj>any. 

1658-57. Five years of praeiica Hy Open Trade, Ante^ pp. IIS- 

120 . 

Sixth Febjod, 1657 *1 660 . — The permanent Joint Stocky under Crom* 
well’s charter of 1657. Ante, pp. 181-187. Capita] £789,782^ 
of which only 869,891/. were called up. 

^ Thus the First, Second, Company : the First Persian 
Third, and Fourth Joint Stocks Voyage (1628) by the same, * with 
wc^e managed by the Governor, the addition of eight of the chief 
Deputy, Treasurer, and the Com- of the new adventurers ; * the First 
mittee of Twenty-four; that is, Particular or General Voyage 
by the permanent officials of the (1641) by a special eommittee of 

M 8 
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i $67 The higher permanent ofi&oiale of the Company 
thus acted as a unifying influence on the shifting 
groups which actually subscribed the capital, and 
their presence was rigorously insisted on at the 
meetings of the separate adventurers.' The boards 
of difierent Joint Stocks or Particular Voyages sat 
in the forenoon and afternoon of the same day. 
They recorded their minutes in distinct books. 
But the lists of the members present prove that 
they consisted to a large extent of the same men. 
Thus the apparently hopeless confusion from 1650 
onwards, when no fewer than five * distinct 
‘courts’ or committees of management existed, 
simplifies itself. Their meetings never clash ; the 
Governor, Deputy, or Treasurer attends each in 
turn at difierent hours, and exercises in all the 
initiative and control of the business. Sometimes, 
indeed, the Governor, without rising from his chair, 
merely asks certain members to withdraw or 
others to come in, and thus a Committee of the 
Second General Voyage is transformed into a 
meeting of the Fourth Joint Stock. 

eight, in conjunction with the Court Book. So, 28, p. l<i, tic.) 
Company *8 Committee of Twenty- * A» by tiie subscribers to the 
four (MS. Court Book, No. 18, p. Second Gf^neral Voyage, 1647* 
20ff); the Second Particular or MS. Coiut Book, No.22, p 2, 
General Voyage (1647) by a com- ^Namely (1) ‘The Court of 
mittee of sixteen (MS. Court Comuattees ' of the Comimny, i.t . 
Book, No. 22, p. 1) ; and the the Tw#fi|ty-fonr ; (2) The Th'rd 
United Joint Stock (1650) by a Joint Stfwk at mre intervals ; 
committee of thirteen, in part (3) ‘The Court of Committee of 
made up of, and acting in con- the Fourth Joint Stock/ and of 
junction wdth, the Governor, (4) Ihe Second General Voyage ; 
Deputy, Treasurer, and Com- (5) The United Joint Stock 
mittee of Twenty-four. (MS. 
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Not only, however, did the governing bodies of leoo-uw 
the successive Joint Stocks andParticular or General 
Voyages consist to a large extent of the same men, 
but the capital for the different adventures was in 
part found by the same subscribers. In some cases, 
indeed, one Joint Stock or Particular Voyage took 
a share in another,* or partially merged into it. A 
corporate as well as an individual unity of interest 
was thus created. But conflicting claims frequently 
threatdhed to overpower the influences which made 
for cohesion. It speaks highly for the honesty of 
purpose and business capacity of the Engltshmen 
of that century that they managed to make such 
a system work during fifty-seven years. There is 
throughout these records a daily sense of the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye. The piety of the counting-house 
may to a later age seem out of place. Yet, as the 
Indian custom of beginning each morning’s entries 
l)y inscribing the name of his deity at the top of 
the page has a very real meaning to the Hindu, so 
the I’cligioi 8 openings and endings of the Com- 
pany’s letters had a true significance to the writers.* 

We may smile, but they did not, at the quaint con- 
junction in the rule of conduct which the Directors 
laid down for their servants in the East, to aim in 
all things ‘ at the Glory of God and the Interests of 
their Employers.’ * 

' For example, the United ^ For printed exam^es aeo 
Jmnt Stook of 1660 appointed a The Firtt Letter Book of ttu 
committee to purchase a 6,000i. Ea*t India Company, Birdwood 
adventure in the New Joint 8*ook and Foster, pp. 40, 43, 886, 806, 
of 1667. MS. Court Book, No. dc. 1888. * 

28, p. 816. 16 March, 166a > M8.LetterBook,No.8,p.602. 
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CHAPTEK VII 

THE COMPANY UNDER THE RESTORATION 
1660—1688 

1660 The wave of loyalty which in 1660 swept across 
the nation touched high-water mark in the Courts 
of the East India Company. It flooded out the 
republican element from, the committees, and left 
the ‘ generality ’ a royalist corporation. Their 
address of welcome to the restored monarch was 
accompanied by a present of plate worth 3,000Z., 
followed by one of 1,000/. in value to his brother 
the Duke of York. These compliments formed 
the precursors of a long series of loans to His 
Majesty amounting to 170,000/. during sixteen 
years ; ^ and of not less magnificent gifts, in- 
cluding an unsolicited vote of ten thousand 

* I have compiled the following 1667» another ^JOfiOOL to help 
loans to the King from the MS. His Majesty in the Dntoh war. 
Court Books from 1662 to the (4) August 1076, 40,0001. 

treaty of Nimeguen in 1678, and (5) January 1678, 20,000l« (6) 

there may have been others. (1) October f678, 60,000?. Total, at 
June 1602, 10,000?, (2) April least 170,0001. to 1678; beyond 

1666, 50,000?. on the request of which date my hgttres do not 
the K i n g, and to enable him to go. The King laithlully repaid 
pay off his seamen, on the royal these loans, MS. Court Books, 
assurance that it should noi be Nos. 24, 25, 80, 81 (p. 45): many 
used as a precedent. (8) July entries. 
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guineas to the King, together with a like sum to leeo 
His Koyal Highness.* 

A new spirit of devotion also animates the 
Company’s secret records. When Charles I. did it 
the unexampled honour of sending the Lords of 
his Council to explain away his aots,^ the Directors 
listened with civil mistrust. If Charles II. re- 
quested a loan they voted it ‘ all standing bare.’ 
Even when he touched their most sensitive point, 
by intervening in the election of their officers, 
they could still describe him as ‘the sun who 
influenced all their actions,’ and without whose 
beams ‘ they must wither and decay.’ ® Nor was 
this altogether the language of hypocrisy or of 
servile adulation. It Expressed their feeling, 
which during twenty-five years of close relations 
with Charles II. grew into a fixed belief, that what- 
ever happened the King was and would always be 
the Company’s friend. 

If his levity or fleeting resentment brought him , 
to the edge of a quarrel, he knew how’ at the last 
moment to draw back with an air of gracious 
compliance. Thus in 1670 he wrote to the 
Company not to elect certain persons who ‘have 

^ MS. Court Book, No. 82, and beasta On one ooeasion the 
p. Id4, October 6, 1681, voted Court ordered one male and two 
unaeked, 10,000 guineas to the female black dwarfs for the notorl* 
King. Macaulay motions a ous Ren4e 1.40uiBe de KerouaiUe, 
similar sum to the Duke of York. Duchess of Portsmouth. MS. 
(Works, iii. 478. Ed. 1866.) Letter Books, No. 5, p. 275 ; No. 

The MS. records frequently refer 7, pp. 142, 447, dc. 
to presents to the Kingand enforce ^ In 1628. Ante, voL i p.414. 

on the factors in India the duty ^ MS. Court Books, No. 25, p. 
of sending home curiosities, bir^ 71a, and No. 80, pp. 1, 2. 
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1* ^ bi^arred very ill towards His Majesty,’ and enforced 
liis command by summoning the Governor to 
Whitehall. Then finding his position untenable, 
Charles invented a courteous excuse for cancel- 
ling his letter, and finally healed all wounds by 
conferring a baronetcy on the object of his recent 
displeasure.' ‘ There is nothing ’ wrote the Direc- 
tors in the later years of his long reign ‘ that we can 
modestly ask for our Company in India which His 
Majesty will not readily be pleased to grant us.’ - 
The Company was bound to the King not by 
sentiment alone. Its energies, paralysed under 
Charles I. and pent up during the Commonwealth, 
had received fresh life from the charter which 
formed one of Cromwell’s last great acts. Under 
the Restoration the Company developed at home 
from a series of groups of adventurers into a con- 
tinuous corporation with a united and permanent 
capital. Abroad, its establishment grew from 
♦ factories into settlements no longer exclusively 
made up of its own servants, but comprising also 
outside populations, for whose government it 
had to seek new powers. Instead of constantly 
running for help to the Privy Council, as in the 
time of Ehzabeth,® the Compan}- npw went to the 
King. Between 1661 and 1683 Charles ii. granted 

* MS. Ckmrt Book, No. 29, p. withdrawii* hl« ii^terfwiKse, pre* 
245 ft.; No. 80, p. 1 ff. April vontod thm oleollc^ that jear. 
1876. The two pereonn whose Two years later (1678) Cbariee II. 
election Charles II. desired to made Josia Child a iMuronet 
preyent were Josia Child and * MS. Lelter Book, No. 6, p. 
TbxsmM PapiHon ; and the know- 519. 1682. 
ledge of his wish, even after he had » Ante, voL L p. 267. 
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to it no fewer than five- ohartels of p^e im' 
portance, which occupy fifty per cent, more 
space in the Company’s printed series than &e 
charters from 1600 to 1660.' 

It depended upon the Crown to uphold its 
trade monopoly amid the rising clamour of the 
nation, to secure its new possessions by diplomacy 
with the Portuguese, and to protect them by arms 
against the Butch. It had also to lean on the 
King lor an altogether new kind of support, in 
quelling the mutinies of its own servants, and in 
controlling the population, Indian and European, 
which grqw up under the shelter of its forts. 
Charles II. found the Company a trading body ; 

■ he left it a nascent territdhal power, with the right 
of coinage, the command of fortresses and of 
English and Indian troops, the authority to form 
alhances and to make peace or war, the juris- 
diction over subjects, and other attributes of a 
delegated sovereignty. 

'i’his staunch and consistent friendship of 
Charles II. involves no reversal of the verdict of 
history as to his general character. For if the 
Company leaned on the King, the Kin g looked to 
the Company fpr support in the policy which lay 
nearest his heart. Throughout his reign England 

* Namely from p. 54 to p. 124 ; Patent authorising the eiport ol 
the charters of Elizal^'h and tr^ksurei and other acta of trade 
James I. run from p. 8 to p. 68. or of local jurisdiction. The 
OharUrsffranUdio the JEast India Minor Letters Patent issued by 
Compitnif, India Office Library, Charles IL not printed in the 
prmted quarto. Besides these quarto, although entered in thh 
printed charters there were during schedule, were thirteen in number, 
both periods numerous Letters 
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had to ohoose between Versailles and The Hague. 
The nation gravitated at first slowly, then with an 
overwhelming con^dction, towards Holland: the 
King bound himself by ties of increasing stringency 
to TYance. In the long conflict between the royal 
policy and the popular will, Charles II. found in 
the East India Company his one unfailing ally. 

It stood as the representative not only of its 
own historical feud with Holland in the East, of 
the memories of Amboyna, and of Cromwell’s 
avenging war, but also of the international rivalry 
which embittered the whole sea-commerce of the 
two Protestant Powers. In the early years of the 
Kestoration this hatred to the Dutch was a domi- 
nant feeling alike in the City ai\d at the Court, 
among the landed gentry weary of Puritan rule, 
and in the Church, with its claims to a Catholic 
continuity which it denied to the reformed sects of 
Holland. Dryden’s coarse travesty of Amboyna, 
although addressed to the passions of the vulgar, 
was inspired by the deliberate hate which the 
Royal entourage and the leaders of English foreign 
commerce bore to the Dutch.' Swift came from a 


‘ For the trade-hatred see the 
passage quoted from the Tragedy 
of Amboyna. Ante^ vol. i. pp. 
427-429. The>English aristocratic 
and religious contempt of Holland 
is embodied in Beaumont's 
speech: *Not being gentlemen^ 
you have stolen the arms of the 
best families of Europe; and 
wantinganame you made bold with 
the first of the Divine attributes ; 


and callM yourffcJves the High 
and Mightyi though let me tell 
yon that besides the Blasphemy 
the tixh is ridiculous, for High is 
no more juroper for the Nether- 
lands than Mighty is for severi 
little rascally provinces, no bigger 
in all tlian a shire in Eng^d/ 
Act IL Scene I. Dryden's Worki^ 
V. SB (Scott and Saintibury^s 
Edition). 
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different class. In Sir William Temple’s house- 
hold he had breathed the very atmosphere of the 
Triple Alliance, and he fawned neither on merchant 
princes nor on Kings. Yet Swift’s clerical disdain 
for the Dutch religion is as corrosive sublimate 
to the laureate’s venal invective. When Gulliver, 
passing for a Dutchman in Japan, refused to 
trample on the crucifix, the Emperor declared that 
he was the first of that nation who had shown any 
scrupld, and ‘ began to doubt whether I was a real 
Hollander or not ; but rather suspected I must be 
a Christian.’ * • 

For a time, indeed, there were two well-marked 
currents of popular feeling alike in England and 
Holland. At The Hague De Witt and the 
oligarchy sought a French alliance, while the 
Prince of Orange’s party looked towards England. 
Political necessity made the English and Dutch 
allies in Europe ; trade rivalry made them enemies 
in Asia. As England welcomed the help of 
Holland in 1609 against France in the Low 
Countries, so in 1672 England welcomed the help 
of France against Holland on the Madras coast. 
Even Sir William Temple debated whether 
England or France would gain most by the ruin . 
of Holland.® ‘ Us they distrust,’ the French Am- 
bassador wrote of the English in 1672, ‘ Spain 
they despise, Holland they hate.’ 

The English people did not turn decisively to 

‘ Gulliver’ i Tramelt. A Voyage and InteretU of (ha Empire, 
toLaputa. Chapter xi. Sweden, Denmark, de. Worke, 

* Essay on The Conetiiution voL iL pp. 297-8. 4 vols. 17S7. 
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Dutch till they found the King bartering their 
birthright for a French pension and threatening 
their religion with a Catholic reaction engineered 
by Louis Quatorze. But the East India Company 
remained bound, alike by the traditions of the past 
and by the needs of the present, to its old hostility 
to the Hollanders. Its interests, like those of the 
King, diverged from the growing sentiment of the 
country. For this divergence it paid in the end a 
heavy price. But meanwhile it served as a" rally- 
ing centre for the antipathy to Holland, with 
which maritime and commercial England, as dis- 
tinguished from the strongly Protestant masses, 
was imbued. Charles II. and James II. could 
deny no favour to a corporation which formed the 
strongest support of the French policy of the 
Crown against the Dutch proclivities of the nation. 
1661 issued a new charter to the 

Company,* ignoring that of Cromwell, but con- 
firming and extending those of Elizabeth and 
James I. It follows closely the language of the 
original instruments of 1600 and 1609 ; no longer, 
however, basing its concessions on the old narrow 
ground of a petition from a specified group of 
adventurers. It assumes the existence of the 
Company as a well-tried institution, which had 
rendered services to England, and had sufiered 
wrongs from the foreign enemy. 

The new governing body was composed of paen 
. distinguished by the royal favour. In the Charter 
of Elizabeth neither the Governor nor a single one 

^ Dated the 8rd April, 1861. The original is in the 

India Qffiee. 
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of the Twenty-four Directors is designated evffli as iMi 
‘ gentleman .’ ' In that of James I. the Gnyemor 
alone is a knight, and the Twenty-foUr are still 
plain citizens without any recognised style.* The 
Charter of Charles II. designates not only the 
Governor, but eleven of the Twenty-four as knights, 
one as esquire and eleven as gentlemen, while 
the twenty-fourth was a peer of the realm.® The 
extended trade of the Company is recognised by 
increasing the license for the export of bullion 
from 30,OOOZ. to 50,000?. on any single voyage.* 
Wide powers are given for the control joi the 
Company’s factories ; for jurisdiction over English 
subjects, whether its own servants or otherwise, in 
the East ; for the erection»of fortifications ; for the 
export of munitions of war, duty free ; and for the 
transport of ‘ such number of men ’ as the Company 
may find needful for garrisons. 

But even before this renewal of its general 
charter, the King had pledged himself to the 
C'ompany in its conflict with Holland. The last 
transaction of the Directors with Cromwell was a 
petition against the Dutch,® the short rule of his 
son was harassed by similar demands, and the first Dec. 
charter granted by Charles II. arose out of Dutch 
grievances.** In the following summer, 1661, 

* India Office Library Ouarto of ^ Lettera patent empowering 

Charters, p. 7. the Company to take and posseaa 

^ Idem^ p. 85. the Island of Pnlaroon form the 

^ George Lord Berkeley, Idem, first of Charles the Second's 
p. 57. * Charters ' in the list appended to 

^ /dm, pp. 18,. 45, 67. the India Office Library Quarto 

p. 141. (App. p. 9). It is there dated 
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I 4 II Ohkrles entered into like obligations to Portugal 
receiving Bombay as part of the Infanta Catherine’s 
d.owry, and engaging to maintain the Portuguese 
possessions against Holland. Bombay was granted 
not merely as a wedding gift, but for the express 
purpose of enabhng the English King to defend 
the Portuguese settlements in India from the 
Dutch.’ 

3862 Next year, 1662 , the Koyal interest in the 
Eastern trade was further strengthened by charter 
to the Duke of York to form an African Company, 
which .should take over the factories of the East 
India Company on the Guinea coast.-* The Dutch 
aggressions went on as before, intercepting our 
commerce and blockading the approaches to the 
Malabar ports and Southern Island-s.** But the 
King was now owner, through his wife, of a 
territory on the Indian seaboard ; his brother was 
head of the African Company : and the pecuniary 
interests as well as the French leanings of the 
Eoyal family were decisively arrayed against 
Holland. Charles’s sale of Dunkirk and other 
moves in the game of European politics aroused 
indignation at The Hague. Yet it was a dispute 
about the Duke of York’s Afrii an factories that 
led to an actual breach, and the Ea«tem trade 

11 January, 1660, perhaps by a June, 1661; aitiele 11, and the 
elencal error for December 1660, secret lo ihe trcatj. 
the date of the * Commission * in ^ Agreement between the liOn* 

Bmce^s Annah^i, p. 556, footnote ; don Kael India Compan^r and the 
or possibly it is the old style date Boyal African Company, dated 
for a subsequent insinunent gran. 16 October, 16651, cl ante, pp. 
ted in January 1661 [N.S.]. 115, 140* 

* Treaty of Whitehall, 28rd ' Bruce, voL ii* pp. 166, 146. 
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figures in English text books/ alike under the teas 
Bestoration and the Commonwealth, as a ca*u$ 
belli to the two Protestant Powers. 

For the Dutch war of 1666 to 1667, the i««6 
Commons ‘ voted sums unexampled in our history,’ * 
but it ended in Europe with the Hollanders burning 
the dockyards at Chatham, and with a French 
pension to Charles. In India it might have cost 
us our chief possessions but for the stem order 
imposed by the Mughal Emperor. Beyond the 
limits of his rule, the Dutch made themselves 
masters of Calicut and Cochin, and reasserted 
their possession of Pularoon. Indeed, just before 
the war, our President at Surat had feared that the 
English were about to undergo the same fate in 
India which they had suffered in the Spice Islands, 
and be driven out by the Hollanders. Yet although 
a Dutch squadron hovered off Swally, it did not 
dare to laud troops under the Mughal cannon, and 
the Company’s agents could write that the war 
only affected them by increasing the risks at 
sea." At its close, « in 1667, the Treaty of Breda im 
finally relinquished Pularoon together with other 
tropical settlements to the Dutch, and secured New 

’ For exAmple in the Hittory ’ Meoanluv, Works, i. 150, Ed 
of England by Dr. Bright, Muter 1866. 

of University CoUege, Oxford. » Bruce, vol. iL pp. 172, 178. 

‘ The war arose fijom verv trifling * War declared, February 16U 
oirouiastanoes. A dispute had Treaty of Breda, 81st July, 1067*. 
arben betwun the African Berides Prdaroon, the of 

colonies of En^nd and Holland,’ Damm wu made over to the 
Ac. VoL ii. p, 785, Ed. 1887. Dutch in the Banda Sea, and 
Gawston and Keane's Early Surinam in Guiana. 

Chartered Compamee^ pp. 281-2. 
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ToilCti wh(»e destiny was then ongnessed, to the 

EngK. 

Charles had by this time grown weary of his 
connection with the East. His brother the Duke 
of York’s African venture* fared so badly that 
it surrendered back its charter to the Crown, 
although His Eoyal Highness soon reconstructed 
the Company on a larger capital. The Queen’s 
dowry of Bombay had brought nothing but trouble 
1662 to His Majesty. In 1662 he sent out a fleet of 
five ships of war under the Earl of Marlborough 
to take- possession, together with a land force of 
about 500 officers and men. But the Portuguese 
governor refused to deliver up his charge and a 
local dispute arose as 'to whether the cession 
signified Bombay island alone, or included its 
adjacent dependencies of Thana and Salsette.^ 
The troops, eaten up by scurvy, were not allowed 
to disembark ; and after placing the Company in 
peril of the Mughal resentment by a temporary 
landing at Swally,^ the Earl of Marlborough put 
them on an uninhabited isle and sailed for 
England. 

This rock of Anjidiva, about twelve leagues 

• Its histor>- is briefly sketched popnUr BngKsh ; « The 

in Cawston and Keane’s Early PortORalle have ohooaed’ oa It 
Chartered Companiee, pp. ‘m, seems in the island rd Bombay.' 
282, Ed. 1896. The Duke of Diary, J5*h May, laW. Bd. lam. 
Tork’s next African Company > Sir Ueotge Oxendm, the 
was incorporated in 1672. and IVendent at Sant, had good 
maintained ite monopoly of the reason to know that the Mnghal 
Guinea t^e till the Declaration Government -would not for a mo- 
of Right in 1689. meat tolerate the praecDM of 

Pepys gives expression to the • foreign troops within itatMxitoriee. 
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south of Goa, became the grave of tiie little arm^; leasta 
The ’General, Sir Abraham Shipman, iiS vam*“* 
offered to make over the rights of the Crown to 
the Company’s President at Siirat, and- after see* 
ing his men waste away from hunger and disease, 
himself died broken-hearted in 1664. His 
secretary Cooke assumed the command, and, to 
save the remnant, renounced the dependencies 
of Bombay to the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, 
on condition that the perishing band might be 
allowed possession of Bombay island itself.* In 
February 1665 the gaunt and fever-stricken i666 
survivors landed at Bombay,- having buried their 
leader together with all their commissioned officers 
save one, and mustering *only 97 out of the 400 
privates w'ho sailed from England in 1662.® 

Charles II. ’s diplomacy at Lisbon proved of 
none effect. The diplomatists who had framed 
the marriage treaty knew little of Indian geo- 
graphy, and the term ‘ Island and Port of 
Bombay ’ might or might not include Salsette, 
which w as separated by a narrow tidal channel, at 


^ Convention with the Viceroy 
of Goa, Nov. 1064. 

The Instruinant of Delivery, 
dated 16 February, 1665, and the 
oner ms conditions attached to it, 
are printed in Sir Jamee Camp* 
bell's MateruiU toward^ a Sta- 
tuHcal Account of the Town and 
Island of Bombay. Vol. i. pp. 
15- 21. Government Press, Bom* 
bay, 1896. This itdmirable col* 
lection supplies for the first time 
an authentio narrative of the 
VOL, II. 


early history of the settlement 
firom the official records. 

^ Muster taken at Bombay by 
Mr. Gary, a member of the Sural 
Council, on the d22nd February^ 

1665. Besides Secretary Cooket, el 
the comissioned ’ officers only one 
ensign survived with four ser- 
geants and six corporals. The 
force, consisting of four com- 
panies, each 100 strong, besides 
officers, had left in 

February and March 1662. 

N 
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oxle part barely 125 yards wide. As a matter of 
Salsette with its fort or *Thana’ remained 
Portuguese till the Marathas captured it in 1789. 
The English in turn took it from the Marathas 
in 1774, and it finally passed to the East India 
Company by the Maratha treaty of Salbai in 1782. 
ISM But although Charles would not push his re- 
monstrances with Portugal to an actual quarrel, 
he promptly disavowed the local surrender of 
his rights to the Goa Viceroy, and in IfiGG de- 
spatched Sir Gerv^ase Lucas to supersede Cooke 
as Governor of Bombay. Sir Gervase ' died in 
1667 the following year, and the King found himself 
burdened with a possession which made heavy 
demands on his purse,* yielded no return, and 
threatened to involve him in disputes with the 
Company at Surat, the Portuguese at Goa, the 
Maratha armies inland, and the outlying pro- 
vinces of the Mughal Empire itself. Six months 
after the death of Lucas, Charles made up his 
mind to get rid of his Indian acquisition, and 
declared to the East India Company that he gave 
it the first chance, ‘ albeit there were some, both 
foreigners and others, desirous to have it.’^ 

The Company had long fixed an eye on 
Bombay. Its position, half-way down the Indian 
seaboard, pointed it out as a naval rendezvous 
and place of arms, which might eontrol the Dutch 
and Portuguese settlements further south, and 
dominate the whole port-to-port trade of Western 

» Arrived at Bombay 6 Nov., * MS. Court Bocdc, No. 96. p. 
1666 ; died 21at May, 1667. 66a, Nov. S3, 1667. 
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India. At the same time it lay beyond the effec- 
tive authority of the Mughal, and could therefore 
be fortified without offending the Imperial Court. 
In 1626, the Company had joined with the Dutch, 
under Van Speult of Ambojnma infamy, in seizing 
Bombay, but could not retain possession.* After 
Meth wold’s convention with Goa in 1635, it came 
to be regarded as the best site on the coast ; the 
Surat Council built ships at the neighbouring 
creek of Bassein ; and in 1652-3 recommended 
that both Bombay and Bassein should be bought 
from the Portuguese.* But as Charles Afaunted 
the merits of a place of which he w^as tired,® 
so the Company now depreciated the value of a 
place which it had long wanted. The Directors 
cautiously answered that, if freed from all paat 
outlay, they would ease His Majesty ‘ of that great 
burden and expense which the keeping of it hath 
hitherto been to the Crown. Though they plainly 
foresee the vast charges the Company will be put 
unto by thit. undertaking : and mthal assured their 
Lordships that if the Portugals had offered them 

* The siiip’s journals are given 
in Sir George Bird wood’s Report 
on the * >ld Records of the India 
Office, pp. 214-5, footnote, Ed. 

1391 ; and the localities are iden- 
tified in Mr. J. Douglas’ Bombay 
and Western India, vol. I. 37, 40. 

* Bruce’s ilnnuif, i, 834, 866, 

472. 

* In March 1667, the Lord 
Chamberlain stated that the King 
had 8,000 subjects in Bombay, 
and derived a revenue of 9001. 


a year from it. MS. Court Book, 
No. 25, p. 142a. Prom a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Gary in 
the same year, the w'hole revenues 
of Bombay with the eurroonding 
villages amountpd to 6,4902. ; 
while Sir Abraham Shipman had 
estimated the cost of the garri- 
son alone at 7,8712. exelukive of 
artificers and contingenetea 
James Campbell’s MatsriaU, L 
28, 24. 
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tliis island belore His Majesty was poss^ed 
itoeof, the Company would not have accepted 
it.’ » 

Charles was by that time resolved to get rid of 
his unlucky possession on any terms, and in March 
1668 Bombay, together with all its stores and 
mumtions of war, passed as a thing of nought 
from the Crown to the Company, at a quit-rent 
of lOZ. a year.- Even Baldseus, the shrewd Dutch 
historian of the times, spoke slightingly of Bombay 
as a place of little trade.-’ His Majesty’s represen- 
tative banded it over with military honours to the 
Company on the 2;lrd September, 1668. The Pre- 
sident at Surat became also Governor and Oom- 
mander-in-Chief of Bombay, but was to continue to 
reside at Surat and administer the new acquisition 
by a Deputy Governor. The Company resolved 
to strengthen the place so as ‘ to resist a potent 
enemy by sea and land,’ and at the same time 
sent its factors the Act for Rebuilding London 
after the great fire,'* to show them how to lay out 
the town ‘uniform.’ The King's troops on the 
spot re-enlisted as its garrison. For its colonisa- 
tion twenty single women of sober lives were to be 

’ MS. Court Book, No. 20, p. sjoccajjo/ at a r^iUl of ten ponudK, 
65a. to hi paid * In sfold on tba SOtli 

^ Letters Patent dated 27 day of September, yearly, for 
March, 1668, printed in full ^but ever.* ^ 

with again a clerical error of 1669 Na^mtoJeeurtge Bwhrpvimge 

for 1668) In the India Office library vav Malahwr en Choromandsh 
Quarto of Charters, pp. 8(195. . . . PhilippusBaldaus. Amster- 

To be holden ‘ as of the Manor of dam 1672, p, 70. 

East Greenwich, in the County ^ MS. Court Book, No. 26, p. 
of Kent, in free and common 182a. 
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for the first year, and' one snit of weaiii}ga|ip«^,* * 
on the condition that they should only meity 
Protestants. Under the Restoration the hujtoiies 
in India tend to become settlements, to whidi 
English women are encouraged to emigrate;* and 
in which Engbshmeu, not of the Company’s^ser- 
vice, are allowed under certain terms to reside.* 

By 1671 the Surat President had come to wn 
speak ‘of Bombay as a ' colony.’ * Englishmen 
were tempted to settle and breed ‘ hogs and 
ducks.’* Indian artificers were attracted by as- 
sured pay ‘ for the first year or two ; ’ and * handi- 
craftsmen of all other nations ’ were to be invited 
‘ with their families, provided they be of the 
reformed rehgion.”^ The native merchants at 
Surat refiised, however, to migrate unless under a 
guarantee direct from the Company in England, 
whose ordinances are ‘ always of force,’ while the 
Surat ‘ President and Council are mutable and do 


’ Idem. Coniraat this with the 
Company 'd old policy. Ante, vol. 
L p. 856. 

^ IIS. Letter Book 4, p. 235. 
MS. Court Book, No. 26, p. 177a. 

^ The conditions of such resi 
dence, jnst after the Eestoratiou, 
and their relaxation in 1070, 
are recorded in the Company’s 
MS. Letter Book, No. o, pp. 98, 
124, 188 (1662). * But for those 
Enghah that shall come and live 
under your jurisdiction, and shall 
not endeavour to undermine our 
trade ... let such be permitted 
to live peaceably and quietly 


aithout disturbance or dis- 
couragement.* Also in Letter 
Book, No. 4, p. 881. Letter 
to Bantam, 4 Oct., 1670; ‘We, 
for the advantage of our nation, 
do permit several English to trade 
up and down in India, where 
it may not interfere with our 
trade.' Vide jtiasf, p. 281. 

* Letter to fhe Courl of Ckun* 
mittees dated 10 January, 1671. 
Printed, Campbell's MaierMif 
vol. i. pp. 89, 40, 

^ Campbell's Materiakf voL i. 

p. 82. 

* Idem, i. p. 42. 
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iwi often alter what their predecessors have granted.” 
They shrank from the risks of a weakly fortified 
outpost in the debateable ground between the 
armies of the Mughal and the Maratha. The 
mortality among the English, ill-fed and miserably 
housed amid the tidal marshes, was appalling. 
‘ Three years was the average duration of European 
lifef ’ of every 600 who c ame to live in the island 
400 were buried there ; * and a new and terrible 
disease, the Chinese death “ or cholera morbus, 
killed with excruciating pains in twenty-four hours 
in spite of an equally excruciating treatment 
with red-hot irons.‘ Even [Sir John Child, who 
shrank from nothing, refused the appointment of 
Second in Council at Bombay, in terror of the 
climate.' 

The misery was aggravated from the first by 
dissensions between the officers of the Crown and 
the Company within the settlement, and before 
long by a foreign enemy from without. In 1671 
Charles II. replaced the conciliatory Temple at 
The Hague by Sir Oeorge Downing, who had 


’ Petition of the Surut 
Mahajan or Chief Council of the 
Banias, Jatnaarj 1671. Campbell's 
Materials, voL i. p. 46. 

^ Chaplain Anderson's English 
in Western India, chiefly firom the 
Surat Beeordsypp. 181-2. Ed. 1858. 

* Mordexim (BliiteaQ)^ Morde- 
chine (Ovington), Mort<de-Cluiie 
corrupted into Mort*de>Chien. 
Cholera, like the bohonic plague, 
followed the old trade route Irom 
China to Bombay. 


Takt^ iin iron ring about an 
inch and a half in diametre, 
and thick in proportion. Then 
heating it red hoi in the fire, 
extend the patient on the back, 
and apply the ring to hie nave!/ 
ManuchiAs * inlmllible remedy,' 
qnoted by Chaplain Anderson, 

p. 188. 

' Letter from the President and 
Council of Surat to the Factors at 
Hajapur : 16 Nov., 1878. 
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already urged the Company to make extraTagimt 
demands on the Dutch.* In the following year 
the ELing justified his second war with Holland 
(February 1672), partly on the wrongs of the East 
India Company. He tried to form a confederate 
fleet with France and Portugal which should 
humble Holland ahke on the African and the Indian 
coasts.* The hard fighting in the East feU, how- 
ever, to the French, although the Dutch for a 
time threatened our sea-line between Surat and 
Bombay. The Company’s homeward-bound ships 
in the Bay of Bengal were also caught by a 
superior Dutch squadron, and lost three of their 
number after an honourable engagement which 
English patriotism has ‘recounted in somewhat 
florid terms.’ Si.x thousand troops were said to 
be assigned to the defence of Bombay;* the 
Dutch took St. Helena, which was speedily re- 
captured by four Eughsh men-of-war;‘ and on 
the restoration of peace in February 1674 the two i674 
nations appointed commissioners to settle disputes 
in the East Indies.* 

The (Company’s possessions on the Indian coast 

^ Tl’orib of Sir WiUiam * The East India Trada, a 
Temple f vol. i. p. 468. Ed. 1757. most Profitable Trade to the 

The original documente are Kingdom^ p. 20. 1677. 
cited by Bruce, vol. ii. p. 22 foot- * MS. Letter Book, No. 6, p. 
note. 68. €f. A Eelation of the Be- 

^ A Nets Account of East taking of St Helena . . . 1676. 

India and Persia^ by John ^ Trei^y of 'Westminster be* 
Fryer, M.D., 1608, p. 45. But tween England and HiillATfd , 
see Bruce's more sober narrative 17th February. 1674 ; and Madne 
hrom the records, Annals^ ii. p. Treaty with Holland, lllb 
645, md August, 1678. December, 1674. 
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lendered necessary an assured line of communioa.: 
tion, with England. The Cape of Good Hope ha^ 
been seized by Holland in 1652, and for nearly a 
century and a half it remained a Dutch colonyJ 
Since the return voyage of Captain Lancaster in 
1603, however, the London Company had regarded 
St. Helena as a possible midway house. The first 
English ambassador to India visited it,* but the 
Dutch took possession of it in 1645, and colonised 
it for seven years until they withdrew their settlers 
1662 to the Cape. In 1652 the English Company’s ser- 
vants opcupied the vacant isle, yet so feebly that 
the Dutch retook it during each of Charles II. ’s 
wars with Holland.- The series of captnre.s and 
recaptures ended with St. Helena being finally 
seized by the King’s ships under Captain Munden 
1678 in 1673, and by His Majesty granting it for ever 
to the East India Company. A Royal (’barter 
empowered the Company to fortify, plant, and 
colonise the island, to export thither munitions of 
war free of duty, to carry forth from the Realm 
recruits for its garrison, to make law's for its 
government, to exercise criminal jurisdiction, an<l 
to put down mutiny or rebellion by martial law.’ 

* Letter from Sir Thomae Hoe * CliArterof the LJth Pemmber 
dated 29th Augaet, 1619, Factory in the 25tli year of Cbarlea 11. “ 
Becord Mucellaneons, i. Mr. 1676. India 

George McCall Theal’s HUtory of of Chartaf«t pp* ^ 107, where the 
South Africa (1888) should be date if aaeidentally given an 1674. 
consulied for the early biatory of 'the ialaful waa to be held like 
the Cape. Bombay on the tenure of free 

* In 1665 and 1678. India and comriioii soeeege, but without 

Olliee Folio of Factory Beeords, any quit rent. Charlee H. had 
P* mv. 1897. previooely confrrmed the righte 
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All subjects bom in St. Helena were to be deemed i«7t 
natural-bom subjects of England, and the island 
was attached technically, like Bombay, to the 
Manor of East Greenwich in the County of Kent. 

It became the ‘ Sea Inn ’ * of the Eastern trade, 
the Company flying the Union flag on this side of 
St. Helena and its own for the rest of the voyage 
to India. 

From the Bay of Bengal to St. Helena in mid 
Atlantic the Company began to And its servants 
wielding an armed authority, which it did not 
know how to control. Its hasty conversion to 
royalty at home still left the leaven of the Bepublio 
in its settlements abroad. Evelyn relates how 
the General Court under ‘Cromwell ’s Charter had 
been the scene of a religious commotion, raised by 
the straiter brethren, who scrupled to take the 
prescribed oath.'^ The Indian factories were split 
into hostile camps of Puritans appointed under the 
(vomraonwealth, and Royalists sent out since the 
Restoration. Meanwhile the old permanent chiefs 
in London, three of whom had covered a period of 
forty -six years, gave place to a stream of new men, 
to Governors who could not be re-elected beyond 
a second year.* At the very moment when the 

of the Company in Saint Helena of John Evelyn^ p, 254. Baprint^ 
in 1661, but its recaptu:^ the 1870. 

King^s forces from the Dutch ’ List of Qoxemam of the 
voided that grant. Company from Cromwell's Char- 

* A View of St Helena^ the ter in 1657 to the Bevoltttioi:i of 
Harleian Miscellany, viii. 882 1688. WUliatn Cockayne, 1667 : 

(1746). he had heen Qovemor since 1648. 

^ 26 November, 1657. Dimry Maurice Thomson, 1668. Thcnnas 
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1667 extended powers of its servants in the East de- 
manded a firm control in England, the changes 
at home weakened the governing body. 

The signal of revolt came from Bombay, where 
Cooke, the discredited chief of the King’s forces, 
headed a faction against the Company’s repre- 
1666 sentatives in 1666.* A more serious struggle was 
at the same time going on in Madras. In the first 
fervours of the Restoration the Company had sent 
out an ardent Royalist, Sir Edward Winter, as 
Governor of Madras. He found the factory just 
emerge^ from a siege, and a prey to the Indian 
dynastic wars which were chronic in the Carnatic. 
A local chief told him with a sneer that he need 
not hope for redress tilk ‘ the Enghsh horns and 

Andrew, 1659. Andrew Riccard, handwriting of Mr. C. C. Prinsep, 
1660, re-elected 1661. Sir Thomas corrected from the India Office 
Chamberlain, 166'2, re-elected MSS. The members of the 
1668. Sir William Thomson, Committee of Twenty-four, or 
1664, re-elected 1665. Sir An- Court of Directors, were con- 
drew Riccard, 1666, re-elected stantly, and in some oases con- 

1667. Sir William Thomson, tinuously, re-elected. 

1668, re-elected 1669. Sir Andrew * Besides the insurrections to 

Riccard, 1670, re-elected 1671. be mentioned in the text, there 
Sir John Banks, 1672, re-elected were many occasions on which 
1678. Nathaniel Heme, 1674, * ye 8d article ol ye Hon'ble 

re-elected 1675. Sir William Company’s lawes for ye prcserva- 
Thomson, 1676, re-elected 1677. tion of ye peace and suppressing 
Sir Nathaniel Heme, 1678, re- of mutiny, sedition, and rel)ellion * 
elected 1679. Sir William had to be enforced. Surat 

Thomson, 1680. Sir Josia Child, letter to Bombay, dated 16th 
1681, re-elected 1682. Sir John May, 1672. Selectiom from 
Banks, 1688. Sir Joseph Ashe, State Fapere, Bombay^ Home 
1684, re-elected 1685. Sir Josia Series^ edited by Mr. G. W. 
Child, 1686, re-elected 1687. Sir Forrest, voL i. p. 64. Bombay 
Benjamin Bathurst, 1688, re- elec- Government Press, 4to. 1887. 
ted 1689. This list is derived from A very valuable series. 

an India Office document in the 
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teeth grew.’ * Sir Edwaxd took him ai his word 
and projected a costly scheme of fortifications and 
reprisals, which speedy procured his snpersession 
from home in 1665. 

His successor, George Foxcroft,* appointed 
when the reaction which followed the Hestoration 
had damped the loyalty of the Directors, at once put 
himself at the head of the Puritan faction in the 
settlement, and indulged in republican discussions 
which .to the King’s party sounded nothing short 
of treason. Sir Edward Winter, who had been 
reduced to second in Council, called out thegpoldiers, 
mortally wounded one of the opposite leaders, and 
threw the newly arrived Governor, Foxcroft, 
together with his son and another of his chief 
supporters, into prison.'* Winter, in letters to 
Charles U. and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declared that loyalty to the Crown had alone 
induced him to seize the authority. 

The affrighted Directors hurried out a Com- 
missioner armed wnth joint powers from the King 
and the Company, commanding the release of the 
Governor, and offering pardon to those mutineers 
who would return to their duty. But Sir Edward 
Winter, relying on the good^^’ill of the royal general 
at Bombay, brushed aside these instructions as 
forgeries, and kept the lawful governor, Foxcroft, 
in confinement for three years.^ It was not till 

‘ UadroB in the Olden Time, to Yule, Hed^ee* Diary, voL ii 
by J. Talboys Wheeler, voL i. p. pp. 277, 280, September 14th 
B4. Madras 1861. 8 vols. according to Brace, Amah, ii. 

^ Beached Madras, June 1668. p. 180. 

’ September 16, 1665, according ^ Beleased Aogiisl 22, 166B 
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1668 1668, when the Company despatched five armed 
ships with orders to blockade Madras if needful, 
that a feeble compromise could be arrived at, by 
which Foxcroft was restored to the ^governorship 
for twelve months, and Winter allowed to remain 
for a like period in India to wind up his affairs. ‘ 

In Bombaiy, with its larger garrison and outside 
population, rebellion assumed a bolder front. In 

1674 1674 a mutiny of the garrison, for a month’s pay 
and their discharge on the expiry of their three 
years’ service, was only quelled by the execution of 
the ringleader, while two others were condemned 
to death, and the commander of the forces was de- 
ported to England.' Nine years later a more resolute 
soldier seized on the government and held it 
for a year in defiance of the Company. Richard 
Keigwin, an oflicer of the Royal Navy, had led the 
landing party which retook St. Helena from the 
Dutch in 1673, and was appointed governor of that 
island. After a chequered career in the Company’s 
service, during which he won a brilliant victor}' 
over the Maratha fleet, he whs reinstated as 
CMnmander of the troops at Bi}aibay, vith the 
rank of Third in Council, in Ktsi.® Fryer, who 
witnessed the Bombay mutiny in 1674, had ob- 
served that the Company’s Government, with its 

subtlety for gain, ‘ quadrates not with a British 

« 

‘ The Btory is pieced together the principai other documents, 
fh>m Sir Henry Yule’s Edition of are printed by Yule at p* 277 ft. 
the Diary of Willmm HedgeB, ^ Bruce, quoting the original 
vol. iL pp. 186, 199, 277 -281. Ed. documents, AnmiU^ ii. 

1888, Winter’s official narrative ^ Chaplain Andemon’e Bngluh 
of the proceedings, together with in We»tem India, p. 221# 
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militia.’ ^ Its niggardly dealings disaffected the 
garrison, and in 1683 Keigwin, with grievances 
also of his own, imprisoned the head of the* civil 
government,^ boarded a Company’s ship in the 
harbour and landed 50,000 rupees for his military 
chest. 

ELeigAvin, elected Governor by the popular vote, 
issued a proclamation in the King’s name, citing 
the ‘ intolerable extortions, oppressions, and unjust 
impositions ’ of the Conjpany, and accusing its 
servants of ‘ not maintaining the honour due to 
His Majesty’s Crowai,’ and of ‘ making His J^^jesty’s 
laws . . . subject to their depraved wills.’ ® He 
wrote long letters to the King and the Duke of 
York justifying his actien,^ and invented a sort 
of national seal bearing the Union flag with a 
patriotic inscription/ The brave sailor had a some- 
what confused idea of a political manifesto, and to 
the misdeeds of the Company's servants as ‘ dis- 
honourers of their King,’ he added the crimes of 
Sabbath-b; caking and witchcraft. But he gave a 
colour of legality' to his government by declaring it 
under the immediate authority of the Crown, and 
he ruled with moderation. From the Marathas he 
obtained leave to plant factories in South-'Westem 
India, exemption from duties on the eastern coast, 
and compensation of 4,000/. for depredations. His 

' A New Account of EoRi * An abstract of his letter to 
India, 1672-1681, pp. 64-6. 1698, the King is preserred in tile 

Mr. Ward, Deputy Governor Bodleian Library, Bawlineon 
for the President at Surat. MSS. A. 257. 

* India Office MS. Beeords; ^ ^Yerillum Beg. Mag, Bril# 
O.C. (t.e. Original Correspondence) concordia et nnitas.’ 

6026 . 
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1688 teforms in the taxation of Bombay were retained 
after the suppression of his revolt, and by encourag- 
ing ‘ interlopers ’ he extended the local trade. 

For a time, indeed, he harboured the ambition 
of subverting the Company’s whole rule in Western 
India with his devoted Bombay garrison of 160 
.English and 200 Indian soldiers. On the Ist 
i«84 January, 1684, he called on the Council at Surat to 
arrest the President, Sir John Child. The rebellion, 
however, did not spread effectively beyond Bombay. 
Child, as President at Surat and Governor of 
Bombay, made fruitless efforts to treat wth the 
mutineers, who laughed at his proffered forgive- 
ness, and proclaimed themselves the true servants 
of the King.^ But Charles II. on hearing of the 
revolt, ordered Keigwin under the sign-manual to 
surrender the fort, sent out a ship of war, and 
appointed Child admiral and captain-general of the 
Company’s forces on land and sea. The rebel 
Kot. 1684 leader yielded to His Majesty’s command, in spite 
of the popular shouts of ‘ no Governor but 
Keigwin ; ’ ® and the mutiny ended in a full pardon 
and a public dinner, with twenty-one guns to the 
health of the King, a due number for the Queen 
and each member of the royal family, and fifteen 
for the Company.® Keigwin afterwards received 
the command of a frigate in the royal navy, and 
fell gallantly leading the assault af St. Christopher’s 
on June 21, 1690. 

* India Office MBS. O.C, 5088, to Vice* Admiral Sir Thomac 

5080, 6008. GranUiam, Koireinber 1084. 

* Diary of William Hedge$, ^ 170, 178: to Ibe great 

lb 109. He snrrendered the fort dis^pudofthe Surat Oooxicibp. 189. 
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Charles II. might have easily aggravated the 
Company’s difficulties with its servants abroad. 

For in each case the mutineers posed as faithful 
servants of His Majesty, and they alleged grievances 
against a corporation which, with only a delegated 
authority from the Crown, had proved disloyal (as 
they maintained) to its trust. But Charles II. was 
really a more straightforward man than his father, 
and instead of seeking his profit in cabals .against 
the Company, he preferred frankly to borrow money 
from it. Public opinion in England, however, 
again approached a crisis in which the support of 
the King entailed the disfavour of the Commons. 

The Company was rudely awakened to this fact by 
a mutiny nearer home. ' 

As it invited settlers to its newly acquired 
territory at Bombay, so also it determined to 
colonise St. Helena. After an experiment imder 
Cromwell’s Charter of 1657, Captain Stringer was 
appointed Governor in 1660, wrth orders to divide 1666 
the island into 150 little estates, and to allot 
one to any man who would go out as a settler.* 
Each planter was to pay a yearly quit-rent of 
fruits and vegetables ; * while a representative body 
was created in the form of a Council of Six, to 

' India Office MS. Letter Book, de Bennefort'e Hittoin det Indet 
No. 3, December 1660. f'ifteen Oriont^id^^ for a’vieit to Oovemor 
parts were retained ‘by the Stringer in 1666: pp. 198-308. 
Compsmy, and five were assigned £d. 1688. 
to Captain Stringer for his trouble. * • One bunch of HanttHis, one 

Bmoe {Ann^, ii. 288) puts pint of Bonaviat pease, one pound 
Captain Stringer’s appointment of potatoes, and one pound' 
in 1669, but this refers to hit Cassava bread.' India’ Office 
second commission. Cf. Souohu MS. Letter Book, Deo. 1660. 
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18^ iiiie dovemor nominated two members and 
the planters four. But the Company kept the 
.settlers under strict control, compelling them to 
go forth to their fields on the ringing of a bell 
at sunrise, to return for dinner at eleven, and to 
resume work by the bell at one o’clock. 

Under the enlarged Charter for St. Helena in 

iCTsto 1673, the Company reorganised this simple con- 
stitution on a semi-feudal basis. Every owner of 
twenty acres had to furnish a soldier for garrison 
duty’ — an obligation afterwards commuted for 
forty shillings a year. The records of the island 
exist from 1673 and disclose the cruelties of a small 
alien community who, like the early Portuguese 
in India, had to concea? their sense of weakness 
by the pitiless use of force. The cultivation was 
conducted by slave labour under terror of the lash. 

‘ Blacks ’ were burned at the stake for sorcery or 
alleged attempts at murder, the evidence being 
always extorted by Hogging, while a planter who 
scourged a slave-boy to death got off with a fine of 
forty shillings.- 

All this misery was then common to Christian 
colonisation in the tropics, and might have been 
crushed down into silence and the grave if it ha«i 
been inflicted on the blacks alone. But the local 
Government, strong in the new charter of 1673, 

' Letter* from the C<mjp*ay 1680. Cited. Brno*, ii. 441, 
to the Governor tnd Couneil of 500. 

St. Helena, dated 24th March ‘ E4:lnuU from the 8t. HtUma 
and Uth April, 1680 ; and let Records, edited by H. R. Janiwh, 
and 16th August and 9th October, pp. 38, 68, 76 ; St. Helena 1885 
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pvMsed on the plimtera with a seventy whidb dte^ lett w 
them to revolt. The punishment of the lash was 
meted out to white men and women. In 1683 two . 
runaway apprentices who had broken into a house 
were sentenced ‘ to have the tip of the right ear 
cut off, and forehead branded with B [Bogue], a pair 
of pot-hooks to be rivetted about their necks, and 
to be flogged several times ; viz. 21 lashes on 
Friday, 21 on Monday, and on Thursday 6 in town, 

6 on the top of the hill, 6 at half-way tree, 6 on the 
hill beyond, and 6 more on arriving at home.’ ‘ On 
another occasion a planter was accused of<A crime 
and acquitted, but ordered to be flogged before 
discharge, apparently for putting the Court to the 
trouble of trying him.^ * 

It was not, however, till the Company’s 
government at St. Helena alienated the military 
as well as the planters that armed resistance 
became possible. Three insurrections took place, 
in two of which the rebels deposed and imprisoned 
or scut hoine the Governor, while in the third 
they forced the Governor, ‘ being a weak man,’ 
to ‘sign and doe whatever they pleased.’® The 
fourth had more serious consequences. In 1684, les* 
the year after the apprentices had had the flesh 
flogged off their backs, a mob of sixty soldiers and 
planters marched to the castle and,, displaying 
the King’s flag, demanded the release of a comrade 

‘ Ex^aeUfromtheSL Helena Seoret Committee id the 
Becarde^ p. 18. India Company, 15 Angiui|» 1684. 

Idem, pp. 49, 60. Hedges* Diary, it 367. 

* Beport to the King by a 

VOL. n. 
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ulio liad been impnsoned for reporting oertain 
disloyal- words of the Oovemcnr about His Majesty. 
The Governor replied by his guns, killing or 
wounding seventeen on the spot, and stamping out 
the mutiny with death sentences and executions. 
A planter’s wife was ordered to have twenty-one 
lashes, suffer imprisonment, and be ducked three 
times at the crane, for sa)ang that the sufferers 
were murdered men.‘ 

The punishments did not exceed the, custom 
of the times, nor can they compare with the 
barbarities after Monmouth’s rebellion, and the 
sentence of Alice Lisle, in the very next year. 
Yet they might have sufficed. But during 1684 
combinations of soldiefs and settlers had defied 
the Company in arms both at St. Helena and 
Bombay. The Directors, thoroughly aroused, 
resolved to make an example ; and as the King’s 
favour placed the Bombay arch-rebel Keigwin 
beyond their reach, they singled out St. Helena 
for vengeance. 

1686 In the meanwhile (^harles II. died, the rising 
in the West took place, and the Company found 
James 11. in a mood not less cruel than its own. 
While Judge Jeffreys was making his Bloody 
Circuit, Sir John Weyboume® received a Koyal 
commission which amounted to sentence of death 
on the planters of St. Helena. • Nineteen, some of 
whom had played but a passive part in the rising, 

• Exlrar.Ufrom the St. Hclma ' H« urivtd ftl St. H«leiw 
n«cor<2«,pp.28,42,48. St. Helena November lltSS. 

188 $. 
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were condemned to execution, five wei^ lianged, 
and the others were* r^ited only after l<mg sne- 
pense. When thdr wives begged for mercy, Wey- 
bonme replied ‘ ’Twas not in his power, for tiiey 
were judged and condemned before he came ont of 
England.’ ’ But another power, besides that of the 
Stuarts, had arisen in the Realm. On the petition 
of four ‘ mournful daughters ’ of one of the victims, 
the House of Commons severely censured the 
proceedings and excluded certain of the St. Helena 
butchers from the great Act of Indemnity in 
1689 .* 

If the rapid development of the Company 
under the Restoration gave birth to forces in its 
distant settlements which the transitory Governors 
in London could with difficulty control, those forces 
contained in themselves their own remedy. For 
they were the outcome not of weakness, but of a 
yet undisciplined strength. We have seen how 
the Surat factors, left to their own resources amid 
the oioubLs of the Civil War and Commonwealth, 
maintained the trade of England in the East. So 
now a new generation of the Company’s servants 
in India supplemented the feebleness of the 
governing body at home by a vigour of their own. 
They found themselves compelled to learn the art 
of ruhng, and they learned it. Surat directed the 
whole affairs of the Company in the East,® and to 

* EmtracU from the St Helena, motion w as only earned, however. 

Records, p. 48. by 159 to 188 votes. 

* Bodleian Library Pamphlets. » The deetniction of the Portn* 
Fol. d. 658. 76. House of Com- gueae Diu in 1670 by the liaekat 
mons Journal, 8 June, 1689. The Arabs, ooneentrated the Fgypto- 

‘ o8 
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ihe Presideiits of Surat was now transferred the 
long tenure of office which during the first half of 
the century characterised the three great governors 
at home. While eleven Presidents of Surat had 
succeeded each other between 1613 and 1661, 
three strong men practically ruled at Surat from 
1662 to 1690, and each of them vacated his office 
only on his death.* The work of these three men, 
the makers of Bombay, summarises the progress of 
the Company in Western India under the Restora- 
tion. 

Sir Qeorge Oxenden, third son of an honorable 
family settled in Kent since the reign of Henry II., 
rose in the Company’s service under the Common- 
wealth, was knighted at the Restoration, and ap- 
1663 to pointed President of Surat in 1662.® He arrived 
when Sivaji was beginning to nibble at the southern 
16 C 4 frontier of the Mughal Empire, and in 1664 
gallantly withstood the Maratha army at Surat, 
after the Mughal Governor had shut himself up 

Indian trade at Surat, and its ixn- John Child, 16B2 1090. G^arn/, 
portance as the ‘ Gate of Mecca * Surat and Broach, voL ii. p. 101. 
was increased by the bigotry of Qoyemmmt Central Press, Bom* 

. Aurangzeb. Surat was temporarily bay 1877. 

reduced to an agency of the * For the spelling of his name, 
Company 1678 ; but reinstated as and the eareem of his brother 
a presidency three years later, Chrisiopher and other membeve 
and remained the headquarters of of hie fiuuily in India, see Tolers 
the Company in India until their Hedgm' Dimy, vdl. ii. pp. 
transfer to Bombay in 1687. 241, 260,^08. He wae born 1690, 

’ The whole number was four, the son <d Sir James Oxenden of 
namely: Sir John Oxenden, Dene, eoimty Kent, and had a 
1662 1660; Gerald Aungier large and distlngalahed Indian 
(Angier), 1669-1677; Mr. Bolt, eonne<^n,ineIiiding SirS^jne* 
who was somewhat of the nature bam Master, 
of a stopgap, 1677~1(^ Sir 
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in his castle behind old guns obtainedf from the i6«it 
wreck of a Dutch ship.’ The Marathae in thou* ^ 
sands surrounded tlie English house, but Ozenden 
droTe them ofi by a sally, denounced Sivaji as 
‘ a perfideous rebel ’ to the Mughal Empire when 1664 
he offered a separate peace, and held his own till 
the enemy departed, after destroying all the town 
except a quarter of a mile round our factory.* The 
Emperor Aurangzeb rewarded his gallantry with 
a robe* of honour and a partial exemption to the 
English from customs duties. The Company sent 
Oxenden a gold medal, with a Latin ilfscription 
declaring that the Preserver is not less than the 
Conqueror, and a handsqme donation for himself,* 
his Council and subordinates. He faced with 
equal courage the threatened assault of the Dutch 
during the war of 16G5-16C7, bore wth tact and 
resolution the humours of the King’s first 
governors of Bombay, and took over that island 
on behalf of the Company in Next year i66s 

Oxenden visited Bombay, drew up a code of 

^ Baldipus (ante, p. 196), chap, fence of the factoi^ at Surat 
i. p. 6. Amsterdam, ed. 1672. against the Marathaa in 1670. 

^ Letter from the Surat Council * By deputy, as his own lo* 
to the C/ompany, dated January lations with the royal offioesm 
28, 1664. Printed in Selectioru had been strained. The King's 
from Staf^ Papyri Bombay i Home representatives since 1662 had 
Serieit edited by G. W. Forrest, been successively Admiral the 
voL i pp. 24-26. Bombay Earl of Marlborough, General 
Government Press 1887. Sir Abraham 8hi|anan, Mr. 

* ‘£2(K> In gold.* Hedges* jWary, Cooke, Sir Gervase Lucas, and 
voL ii. p. 802. The inscription Mr. Gary, who made over the 
was Non nUnor e$t virtue qwm island in 1668, and afterwards 
quaere pwtta tucri—reproduced became a member of the Surat 
on the medal given to Sir Council and Judge in Bombay* 
Streynsham Master for his de- 
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1689 imles for its administration, and died at Surat. 

. There he rests, with his brother Christopher, under 
an imposing domed mausoleum forty feet high, 
^ Anglorum in Indid, Persid, Arahid, Freeses.' * 

69 to His successor Gerald Aungier, a brother of 
the Earl of Longford,® was the true founder of 
Bombay. He saw it threatened from the inland 
by the Marathas, from the south coast by the 
Malabar pirates, from the sea by the Dutch, and 
cut off from the mainland by the Portuguese who 
retained the adjacent island of Salsette and 
established a customs-line in the narrow channel 
between Bombay and the shore. Now in Western 
India, as from the first on the Madras coast, the 
Company’s servants had to provide for a settle- 
ment beyond the limits of the Mughal Empire and 
of the protection which it impartially afforded to 
all. The force of circumstances compelled them 
to adopt the same policy of armed defence. 

Aungier at once resolved to make Bombay a 
place of safety for shipping and trade. The Court 
of Directors had ordered its fortification, yet 
they had refused the aid of skilhd officers, iu as 
much as ‘ we know that it is natural to engineers 
to contrive curiosities that are very expensive.” 

* For this interestirig buriiil- who wa^ at Surat m 1691 . 

ground see Gujarat^ Surai and * Of th8 first cimtioiii, Eepor^^ 
Broach^ iL 822-826. The Dutch^ of the Hacret Comiuitiee of the 
rivals even in the house of death, (Jompany to the King, 15 August, 
resolved to outvie Sir George 1684. Hie name apfuars ae 
Oxenden's tomb by a still huger Aungier, Augier. *Angier, 
mausoleum with a double cupola ® MS. Letter Bo^, No. 6, p. 
to their chief; Baron van Reede, 108, March 18, 1674. 
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But Aungier, with such help as he could get, i668t» 
pushed on the works, lined the shore with MarteUo 
towers ' against the Malabar pirates, and com- 
pleted the main fortress with heavy ordnance 
and sixty light field-pieces. In due time skilled 
engineers were obtained from home. At Bombay 
he compelled all owners of land to serve as a 
militia, excepting the Brahman and Banya 
castes who commuted their military service for 
a money payment. This force, which in 1677 
mustered 600 men, was officered by the English 
gentlemen of the factory, and stiffened.* by 400 
regular infantry, chiefly Europeans or of semi- 
European descent,- and forty troopers, each of 
whom could, in case of need, take up a foot-soldier 
behind him. Many of the Europeans were Ger- 
mans, enlisted because less given to drunkenness 
than the riS-raff which the Company’s crimps 
swept up from the prison-yards and slums of 
London. A more regular force of three companies 
of Englishmen and two of Eajputs was projected. 

The chief military officer received, in 1676, a seat 
in Council, and althougli the case was not to form 
a precedent, it became one. 

Aungier’s arrangements for defence were made 
none too soon. In 1670, he had shown both im 
courage and discretion during a second attack of 
the Maratha Sivhji at Surat, in which he saved 

* Commenced, however, soon Porlagneee half-oaetoe* The 

after the acquisition of the nombers of the force varied, bol 
island* those given above refer in 

* ^ Topasses,* or hat- wearers, Aungier's period of office, 
applied to the dark-skinned 1677* 
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nm the Company’s goods while one of his Council ‘ 
won the thanks of the Directors and a gold medal 
from home. But Aungier soon gave up the pomp 
and luxury of Surat, with his elegant sea-side resi- 
dence at Swally Marine, for the hard life of the 
iSTS-rs new settlement. During three years * he toiled on 
amid the pestiferous swamps, putrid fish-curing 
grounds, and burning red rocks of Bombay, not 
then as now clothed with trees and gardens. In 
1673, his work was brought to a sudden test by 
the attempt of a Dutch fleet to surprise the island. 

1673 The .^nemy is said to have numbered 6,000 
men, but Aungier, ‘ with the calmness of a 
philosopher and the courage of a centurion,’ to use 
Orme’s words, made a display of force far above 
the reality — 300 European and 400 topasses or 
half-caste troops, the native militia of 500 men 
under English officers, and 300 Bhundaris armed 
with clubs.* The Dutch Admiral, Van Goen, was 
too far ofi to judge either of the w'eapons or of the 
discipline of this motley array, but he saw the 
muzzles of the heavy cannon on the fort, the line 

‘ Sir Streynsham Master, who ^ 1672-1876. Forrest's 8«Ue- 
bore the brant of the danger, turn* from State Paperi Botnbaif, 
while Aungier removed the Com- Home Seriee, toI. L Inkod. pp. 
pany’s goods for safety from xv-xvii. 

Snrat to Swally. The letter from => The Bhnn^ris or elubDien 
the Frendent and CooncU of long formed the bodyguard of 
Surat to the Company, dated the Oovertu» ot Bombi^, and to 
Swally Marine, 20 Nov., 1670, the end Company's rule 

gives a fall aocoont of the trans- carried a Union flag and blew a 
action, and is printed by Yale, large trumpet before the 
Hedges* Diary, ii. 226-229. The Sheriff at the opening of quarter 
Court Minutes of 10th Dec., 1678, sessionB. 
record the delivery of the medaL 
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of Martello towers, and three Englidix ‘armed un 
vf«8els (the largest carrying thirty guns) in the 
74arbonr, with five Ftench ships lying by to help 
them. So he pat out to sea and left Aungier to 
complete his defences. 

But with Gerald Aungier defence meant only 
an instrument of trade. The native Governor at 
Surat, dreading the loss of revenue that would 
result from the transfer of English commerce to 
Bombay, which lay beyond the customs-line of 
the Mughal Empire, had forbidden Aungier td 
leave Surat except on payment of a gtf^t sum. 
Aungier replied that he was ‘ a free merchant and 
no slave or prisoner,’ and set off in spite of a 
threatening demonstration of 2,000 horse and foot ; 
for which the Governor, being like most Mughal 
officers a gentleman, was afterwards ashamed.* 

The chief English import into India was bullion, 
so a mint was set up at Bombay to turn it into 
the more profitable form of current coins, a pro- 
ceeding confirmed by a Charter from Charles EC.* 

The honest weight of these coins (stamped with im 
Persian characters until the Mughal took offence 
at such a use of the imperial script) won general 

' Letter to the Company dated the India Office Libraiyr Quarto 
Burat, 2Brd April, 167SL Sehctiom of Charters, p. 106. In 1097 the 
from SiatePaperB Bombay, Hotne value of the rhpee minted ml 
Berm, voL i. pp. 60, 61. v Surat or Bombay was fixed a| 

^ Court of Directors' instruo- 2s. 6d!. ; of the xeraphin minted 
tions for a mint at Bombay, at Bombay at la 8d.; of the 
issued 1670; Letters Patent ob* Pendan Shahi for trado al 
tamed 5th Oct. of the 2Bth year Karwar, 4i. ; and of the pagoda 
Charles XL, 1676, not 1677 as in for CaUcut, at 9t. 
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acceptance in Western India and gave a new 
impulse to the Company’s trade. 

The reform of the revenue S 3 ^stem of Bombay 
was more directly the act of Aungier. Under the 
Portuguese, the people had been compelled to pay 
one-fourth of the produce of their land. Aungier 
convened ‘ a general assembly of the chief repre- 
sentatives of the said people,’ and in 1G74, with 
their consent commuted this burden for a fixed 
sum of 1,666Z.,* leaving to the cultivatofs any 
profits from their increased industry, subject only 
to militatj', service in the case of those who had 
held from the Crown of Portugal. To promote 
manufactures, cotton was served out from the 
Company’s stores ; while the Banyas or capitalist 
class were encouraged to settle by a fonnal jigree- 
ment securing their quarter from the intrusion of 
any Christian or Musalinan, and forbidding the 
slaughter of animals within it. All ca.stes were 
protected in the celebration of tlieir own religious 
ceremonies ; and as a striking ct)ntrast to the 
Portuguese cruelties of forced labour, no native was 
to be compelled to carry burdens against his will.- 

Aungier closely studied the religion of the 
Hindus,* and he was the first Englishman who 
discerned the political uses to which their caste 
system might ^ put. In 1672, he proposed to the 

‘ Twenty thousand xeraphintt. PaprtR Bumimy, ii. 

For ihiu remarkable comm- 368^ ^87. 
tion and representative assem- * Surat Letter to Bombay, 
bly, see ^e original documents 22 March, 1077. 
printed for the first time in » Hedges* Dimry, ii, p. 810, 
Forre8t*s Behciiom from State 
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Court of Directors that societies or fellowships im 
should be formed among the native merchants — 
which realty meant that the old Hindu trade 
guilds should receive official recognition. He 
desired that the various races and castes within 
the Company’s jurisdiction should be represented 
by elected chiefs or ‘ consuls,’ to act as magistrates 
in petty cases. His proposals received some years 
later the sanction from home.* 

As the natives gained confidence and flocked urs 
to Bombay, its insanitary condition became 
terrible. In 1675 Aungier submitted«”to the 
Directors a scheme for draining the tidal swamps, 
left dry and foul under the blazing sun half the 
day, and after several surveys the tardy consent 
of the Court was obtained.* He also projected an 
English hospital with a regular resident surgeon ; 
a modest building for seventy patients, to cost 
400i. for erection and lOOZ. for annual expenses — 
but the forerunner of those noble institutions for 
medical relief which now cover the length and 
breadth of the Indian Empire. * The lamentable 
loss of your men,’ he urged, ‘ doth call on us for a 
speedy erecting of the fabric,’ so until it could be 
built, he turned the law-court into an infirmar y ; 
and to his arrangements a marked decrease of the 
mortality in the following year was ascribed.® 

* India OfiBic® MSS., 0. C* sanctioned by the Court of IHreo* 

8614 ; MS. Letter Books, No« tors, February 1684. 

6, p. 406, No. 7, pp. 219, * Surat Letters, dated ISIh 

507, du). December, 1675, and ITtli January, 

* Surat Letters, dated llih 1676; Bombay Letter, dated MUi 
and 17th January, 1675 ; 6nally January, 1677. 
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.For the spiritual needs of his countrymen 
Aungier ejig^erly took up a scheme of his pre- 
decessor, Oxenden, and planned the first Protestant 
church in Bombay. Till then, service had been 
conducted in a room in the Fort. The President 
headed a subscription for an edifice to contain a 

1675 thousand people, the Company’s servants aiding 
‘ freely and conscientiously,’ ‘ some offering one 
year’s wage, some half a year’s, and the least a 
quarter.’ He begged the Directors to make good 
the balance, and meanwhile set three chaplains of 
Surat and- Bombay to buy bricks, facing stones and 
timber, pending the sanction from home.' 

While thus careful f^r the bodies and souls of 
the settlers, Aungier enforced a strict control over 
them. Under the authority of the Company, he 
established three courts of justice in JBombay; a 
tribunal for small causes iu which one of the 
factors sat wth native assessors, a Court of 
Appeal presided over by the Deputy Governor 
and Members of Council, and a court-martial 
Consisting of the Deputy Governor with three 
military officers. Each court was to meet once a 
week, but trial by jury, although discussed, was 

1676 not deemed practicable. Nor did Aungier favour 
* the vexatious suites and contrivances layed by 

' Surat Letter to the Court, eigoed IfUer, in Sir Strejnaham 
dated 17th January, 1676, cited Maater'i handwriting, dated 
in Chaplain Anderaon^s Engluh Bombaji 18th January, 1679, and 
m Western India^ p. 140, 1866. I printed by Yule in Hedgta* 
am not sure that I have been able il. pp 606-818, gives a graphte 
to discriminate exactly between account of the spiriliial alale of 
Oxenden's and Aungier's share in the Company*s settlemeouta* 
this transaction. The long un* 
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common barristors to disturb the quiet of good im 
people.’ A regular police force was provided, to- 
gether with a gaol built in the Btiizaar, so that the 
prisoners might, according to the, old English 
custom, beg from passers-by. His stem repression 
of the mutiny of 1674 furnishes the first example of 
a Company’s officer inflicting the extreme powers 
of martial law in India.’ 

The most imminent dangers to Bombay came 
from the pirates of the Malabar seaboard and 
from the Marathas on the mainland. The Malabar 
pirates held a chain of precipitous strongholds 
and difficult creeks, from near Bombay to Cape 
Comorin, and it was a confederacy of one of their 
chiefs® with Albuquerque which had captured 
Goa for the Portuguese. Their fleets scoured the 
coast-route, in squadrons of twenty ships apiece 
at a distance of five miles apart, so that once a 
merchant craft came in sight, they could close in 
on her and render escape impossible— a strategy 
commented on by Marco Polo. More cruel still 
were their forays on shore, plundering and burning 
hamlets and killing the inhabitants or carrying 
them off as slaves. 

They soon learned to keep clear of the guns of 
the Company’s ships, and the line of MarteUo 
towers put a stop to their descents on Bombay 
Island. Yet they out ofl the native coasters — craft 

‘ Meaning, of eonrse, harratcr$. • Brnoe's AmuMh^ iL p. 86B« 

Anngier to the Gonnoil at Bombay, ’ The &moue Timoja, onle^ 

8th Febmary, 1670. Forreat'e i. p« 

SeUcHmt from State Fapere 
Bombofy^ Borne Seriee, L p. 81. 
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1677 which scuttled from port to port like frightened 
rabbits from one burrow to another ; and as late as 
1677 they seized an Englishman in a Portuguese 
vessel, and, on ransom being refused, tied him to 
a tree and lanced him to death.’ Aungier did 
what he could against these pests, by a cruiser 
stationed at Bombay, light ‘ frigates ’ built in the 
neighbouring creeks, and the grabs of Surat with 
their oars and sails and two to six small guns. 
But, although he cleared the approaches to the 
new English settlement, the pirate power was 
not broken till Clive captured its stronghold in 
1756. 

In the Marathas, Aungier found an enemy more 
formidable, yet under 'a responsible head with 
whom it was possible to deal. Their leader, Sivaji, 
did not forget Oxenden’s resistance at Surat in 
1662, or Aungier’s skilful tactics during the second 
Maratha attack in 1670. Sivaji found he could 
strangle the landward trade of Bombay, and out 
off even its supply of firewood, while the English 
factories further south lay absolutely at his mercy. 
But, a brave man himself, he preferred to have 
other brave men as his friends rather than his 
enemies in his struggle with the Mughal Empire. 
So he gave the English a lesson in 1673 by 
plundering one of their outlying factories,* and 

* Anderson's English in We$t’ " Hnbli, in Blmrwmr District, 
im Indduy pp. ,178^ 9. These afterwirdii the cmitre of the 
West coast pirates, called San- cotton trade la the Sootbem 
ganians or Sindanians, were Maratha country* 
known to Arrian. 
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then received with an open mind their petition for 
indemnity and alliance. 

His fleet, although consisting of three vessels 
and eighty-five 'frigates’ or oared galleys, could 
not encounter the heavily armed ships of the 
Company. He saw quite clearly that Bombay 
might become a thorn in his side, as a port of 
entry for the Mughal troops, unless he kept on 
good terms with its owners. Accordingly in 1674, ww 
when ^he Deputy Governor of Bombay attended 
his installation on the Maratha throne, a treaty 
was entered into by which Sivaji agreed that 
the English should establish factories along the 
southern coast, pay a moderate import tax of 2^ 
per cent., and recoup thtemselves for his depreda- 
tions by leave to purchase goods under their 
market %alue for three years, and a temporary 
exemption from customs duties.’ 

The Mughal generals had watched this traffick- 
ing "with the Maratha enemy, yet found themselves 
powerless to interfere from the mainland. But 
besides the Malabar pirates and the Maratha fleet, 
there was a third naval force on the Bombay 
littoral. Arabs, or Arabian converts, from Abyss- 
inia had long been settled on the Malabar coast, 
and their language has given many nautical terms, 
to India.* Under the title of Siddis, a corruption 
of the Arabic Sayyid, lord, whence also The Qid* 

' Signed 6th April, 1074. I *Orab’ was tlie And> gJwrdib, 
summarise from Fryert Urant Marathi a galley. 

and Chaplaia Anderson. ^ And the ' seedy hoy’ of the 

^ For example, the Surat P. k O. steamers to tiiis day. A 
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of Spanish romance, they supplied the mercenary 
fleets of the southern Musalman kings, and after- 
wards of the Mughals. They naturally looked with 
disfavour on the rise of a new naval power to 
the northward between them and the Mughal 
1678 Empire. In 1672, they demanded leave from us to 
land at Bombay, and ravage the Maratha districts 
on the mainland. Aungier refused, but they 
returned after inflicting a defeat on the Marathas 
further dovn the coast, enforced our hospitality, 
and burned several houses at Bombay. 

Aungier now foimd himself between the fleet 
of the Mughal Empire at sea and the Maratha 
armies on shore. If he refused the Siddi the use 
of Bombay harbour, the* Mughal Emperor might 
make reprisds on our factory at Surat in the 
North. If he showed the Siddi too much friend- 
ship, Sivaji would assuredly burn our factories 
in the South. Year after year the Mughal fleet 
insisted on ‘ wintering ’ at Bombay — that is to say, 
on passing the tempestuous monsoon months from 
1674 June to October within the harbour. In 1674, 
Aungier stipulated that the Siddi sailors should 
land with no other weapon than their swords, and 
that not more than 300 of them should remain 
on shore at one time. Yet, in, spite of his pre- 
cautions, frequent aflrays, Musalman insults to 
Brahmans, and kidnapping frOm the Maratha 
mainland took place. Each October the Siddi 's 

Siddi when aakad what wm maant Abyaiiiiiaii. Lif$ of Sir Thomm 
the tmnn^ replied a Hidwhi« iftmro, G. B« OWf, 1881, L 
bdngtlielxidianformof oiirw^ p. 387. 
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fleet put out again to sea to ravage the Maratha unto 
coast, and so Bombay had another respite for nine 
months. Aungier behaved with a courage and 
tact which carried the settlement through the 
most perilous years of this crisis, but the Biddi 
long continued to enforce hospitality at Bombay.* • 

Even these troublesome guests contributed, in 
Aungier’s skilful hands, towards the aggrandise- 
ment of the new settlement. For Bombay became 
recognised as the best naval station on the Indian 
coast, alike for the Mughal fleet and for native 
merchantmen ; a harbour of refuge Jfom the 
Maratha ‘ frigates ’ and the Malabar pirates, in 
which, if the peace was sometimes broken, person 
and property were on the* whole secure. The Ar- 
menians, most cautious of oriental traders, followed 
in the train of the Banyas or Hindu capitalists of 
Surat.* Within a few years the population multi- 
plied from 10,000 to 00,000 ; the revenue increased 
threefold, and the Company resolved that one half 
its .shipping from London should load direct for 
Bombay, without touching at Swally Roads.* 

^ Orma’8 Fra^enU, Brnoe's TmV%Selection»from 8 iui€P€^€r 9 
AnnaU, Fryer*8 New Account of Bombay^ Home Seriew^ voL i. 

East India and Persia, Grant Government Press, 1887. 

DuflTh Euiory of the Maraihat, * Anderson’s Enyluh in West- 
Anderson’s Enyluh tn Imita, pp. 141, 143. Bombay 

India, and Sir James Campbell’s Island, as reeeived from * the 
MateriaU (Bombay, 1898y. Portuguese in 1664, was sixteen 

* The original documents are square miles in area, with an 
summarised in Campbell’s Offi- estimated revenue of 2,826L a 
cial Materials for the History of year and 10, (MK) inhabitants. 
Bombay, vol. i, pp. 46, 66-59, Aungier left the revsnua at 
Bombay Government Press, 1898, Q,254f. ; but it had risen eonddar- 

and many of them printed in For- ably before ho assumed office. 

VOL. II. ' # 
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iwi Aungier proposed indeed to the Court of Direc- 
tors, as early as 1671, to make Bombay their head- 
quarters in India, and the permanent seat of their 
i^sident,* a proposal not carried out till long after 
he had passed away. This was but one of many 
• rebuffs which his zeal received from home. In 
January 1678, we learn that he had ceased to 
‘ please the Committee and others,’ who ‘ say he 
is making up his bundle ’ for himself.® But by 
that time the worn-out President had laid down 
‘ his bundle ’ for ever. He died as he had lived 
1677 in harness, at Surat on the 30th of June, 1677. 

‘ Multiplicity of words may multiply the sense of 
our loss, but cannot depict his greatness,’ wrote 
the Bombay Council.® ‘He found,’ wrote an 
impartial eye-witness, ‘a disaffected and incon- 
gruous Council, he has now knit them into a bond 
of at least seeming friendship.’ ‘ 

Aungier discerned that the same dangers which 
beset Madras beyond the Mughal sphere of protec- 
tion in Eastern India now threatened Bombay 
from the breaking-up of the Mughal frontier on 
the Western coast. He urged the Company, in 


^ The Surat Council to the 
Company, dated 8rd February, 
1671. Forrest’s Selections from 
State Papers Bombay, Home 
Series, vol. i. p. 60. 

^ Private Letter, dated 12th 
Jimuary, 1678. Printed in Yule’s 
Hedges’" Diary, ii. pp. 246*6. 

’ Surat Letter to Bombay, 80th 
June, 1677 ; Bombay Letter to 
Surat, 11th July, 1677. 

^ A New Account of East 


India and Persia, by John 
Fryer, M.D., p. 66. 1608. Hamil- 
ton, who as an interloper had 
seldom a good word for the 
Company’s servants, records half 
a century later that * the name of 
Mr. Aungier is mtieh revered by 
the ancient people of Surat and 
Bombay.* Captain Alexander 
Hamilton’s New Account of the 
East Indies^ 2 vols. 1727, voL i 
pp. 186-7. ^ 
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its dealings with the native powers, to cease its wn 
‘paper protests and threatenings,’ for ‘the times 
now require you to manage your general commerce 
with your sword in your hands.’* He recom- 
mended the employment of privateers, showed a 
brave front to the rival native fleets, and ordered 
his sea-captains ‘ to personate a more rough and 
hold appearance.’ ‘I persuade myself,’ he wrote 
to the Company, ‘ that God hath greater blessmgs 
to bestow on you,’ for its power in India, as com- 
pared with its European rivals, had ‘ a more sure 
lasting foundation than any other natieii* whatso- 
ever.’ * His courage for a moment warmed even 
the Court of Directors, is^ho, in 1677, sent him 
discretionary powers to secure his position by the 
employment of armed ships.* But before the 
arrival of the despatch Aungier was dead. 

Of his successor, Mr. Bolt,* little need be JSH*® 
written. A commonplace oflScial, called from the 
agency in Persia, Bolt never understood the 
political situation in India, and only felt himself 
squeezed in a helpless way between the Mughals 
and the Marathas. If the Marathas seized a 
Portuguese position near Bombay, the Mughals 
replied by landing a force at Bombay itself. 
Bombay became not only the naval station coveted 
by both their fleets, but also a port of entry for the 
Imperial troops. The Marathas made reprisals on 

^ India Office MSS. Original * President of Surat and 
Oorrespondenoe 4258. Letter of 22 Oovemor of Bomba j, 1677- 
January, 1677. 1682. Mr. Henijr Oxenden waa 

* Id^ 8929. Deputy Oovemor olBombay. 

* Bruce's AnnaU^ iL p. 405. 
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onr Isolaled settlements farther down the coast, 
oomp^ed ns to abandon the factory at Rajapnr,* 
and'in October 1679, seized the island of Ehaneri 
in Bombay harbour. The Siddi, or Mughal admiral, 
rejoined by occupying the adjacent island of Haneri. 
The English waters became the battle-ground of 
the two navies, and for several years Bombay 
lay at the mercy of both. The Directors at 
home forbad the use of force, and the Bombay 
Council had to submit by humiliating engagements 
to the occupation of the islands by the rival native 
Powers.^ The Directors in their despondency re- 
trenched the military establishment, and it seemed 
as if Bombay might at any moment be lost to the 
English. 

But the greatness of the danger awoke a new 
spirit in the Company. In 1082, two remarkable 
brothers obtained an ascendency in its counsels — 
Sir Josia Child at home and (Sir) John Child in 
India. Of Sir Josia it must here suffice to say 
that, having served on the Council of Twenty-four 
since 1674, he was elected Governor of the Com- 
pany in 1681.’ John Child had been sent as a 
little boy to his uncle, the chief of the factory at 
Eajapur, and grew to manhood v ithin the Maratha 

* Brace's Annals, ii. p. 42B. Bombay, 16811 lo 1690. Blr 

1678-9. Josia ^Child, Ooremor of the 

* Idem, ii. pp. 442, 447, 457, Company at home, 1681 and 
he. The itlandfl appear as 1682, 1686 and 1687; Depi^ty 
* Hendry* Kendry* in the records. Governor 1688 and 1609, and 

^ Hie tenures of of&oe of the during the tnlerveoliig years a 
two brothers synchronise as ruling power in the Cknnmittee 
follows. Sir John Child, Presi. of Twenty-four. IndKa Office 
deni of Surat and Governor of MSS* 
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spheze on the aonth^westem ooaet. He thus tm 
leained the strength of the newHindn confederacy, 
and realised that its object was not mere frontier 
ravaging, but a determined attack on the sonthem 
provinces of the Mughal Empire. The time of 
anarchy which he had foreseen as a youth had 
now arrived; and in 1682 he found himself ap- 
pointed chief of the Company’s affairs at Surat 
and Bombay, with a brother, even abler and more 
resolute, than himself, dominant in the Court of 
Directors at home. 

‘ What has your sword done ? Who e^r felt your 
power ? ’ the natives asked with a sneer ; ‘ we see 
the Dutch outdo you ; the Portugals have behaved 
themselves like men. You can scarce keep Bombaim, 
which you got, as we know, not by your valour, but 
compact.’ ’ To similar taunts the President at 
Madras had replied sixteen years before by a 
project of armed defence, the cost of which terrified 
the Court of Directors and procured his prompt 
supersession. But John Child had now the 
support of his brother, the Governor of the 
Company, and of the growing conviction, both at 
home and in India, that if we were to come safe 
out of the Mughal-Maratha struggle we must meet 
force by force 

The brothers had, however, to encounter a 
frightened faction which dreaded that military 
expenditure would diminish their dividends, and 
urged that even the presence of the two hos- 
tile fleets in Bombay harbour, with their fences 

» Fryer, Letter VU., dated 25th January, 1681, p. 415. Ed. 1698. 
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to feed and to clothe, increased the trade of the 
settlement. ‘I know Child at home scatters the 
gnineas there,’ wrote a dismissed servant of the 
Company in India, ‘as the other Child does the 
rupees here, and both to one purpose.’ * John 
Child' fell upon such malcontents with a heavy 
hand, and resolved that, if he could not extort 
respect from the native Powers, he would at least 
make the English in India learn they had got 
a master. Private traders or ‘interlopers’ he 
marched through the streets with irons on their 
necks,® and his harshness to the widow of one of 
Keigwin’s mutineers stamps him as a vindictive 
man. But Mughal and Maratha alike began to 
feel a new strength in thfe Company. 

At first the situation seemed well nigh desperate. 
In 1682 , Bantam, the Company’s headquarters in 
the Far East, where we had found a resting place 
after Amboyna, was finally captured by the Dutch, 
and the English factory laid in ruins. The Court 
of Directors accordingly determined still further to 
concentrate upon India, and to consider Bombay 
as ‘ an independent settlement, and the seat of the 
power and trade of the English in the East Indies.’ ‘ 
But Bombay harbour lay open to the Mughal and 

* 1684. Hedges’ Diary, ii.p. 115. Hamilton’s Tolamottf written in 

* Hamilton’s New Account of this spirity have Miherto snf^plied 
the East Indi€i,i.p*22l, HamO- the maWiais Ibr the pemriad 
ton was himself an interloper^ and history the period. 

records alike the sufTerings of his * 1683-4. Bmce’s iL 

dasB, and their calumnies against pp^ 498^ citing the original 
the Company’s servants. John letters of November 1688, and 
Child'B severity to interlopers April 1684* 
mariced him out for invective, and 
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Maratha fleets, while Eeigwin’s usurpation* pro* uott» 
claimed the Company’s weakness on shore. ! 

Yet the situation at Surat was even more un- 
tenable. The town had twice been taken by the 
Marathas ; and their armies, with the prestige con* 
ferred by having a rebel son ^ of the Emperor in thmr 
camp, kept Southern India in a state of chronic 
invasion and alarm. By 1683 the anarchy had 
reached a height which compelled Aurangzeb to put 
himself, at the head of the array of the Empire. 

He quitted for ever his splendid Court in Northern 
India, and during the next quarter of a century 
ran the course of profitless victories aud'exhausting 
defeats amid which his reign dragged to a dis- 
astrous close. His war ’expenditure had already 
reduced him to financial straits, and shortly before 
Child became President, the English at Surat 
only purchased exemption from the imperial exac- 
tions by a heavy bribe to the local governor.® 

The first act in the Decline of the Mughal 
Empire was in fact begun, and the Company soon 
learned that, alike in Eastern and Western India, 
safety could only be found under the guns of .its 
ships. We shall see how in Bengal its search for 
a coast settlement > ended in the founding of 
Calcutta. In Western India it led, during exactly 
the same years, to the withdrawal of its head- 
quarters from Svtrat to Bombay. The Court of 

* Ante, pp. 205-6. * Bruce, quoting the origmal 

* Prince Akbar, 1680-1681 ; despatch. AfinaU, iL p* 456 * 
whether most of a traitor to his 1880-81. 

fath^ or to the Marathas remains 
doubtful. 
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ittM Dilators, rudely awakened to the danger, 
• abandoned their policy of retrenchment, and in 
1684 issued orders for the effective defence of 
Bombay by troops, fortifications, and armed vessels 
to be stationed in the harbour.’ Their aversion to 
military outlay and their resolve to remain peace- 
ful merchants remained as strong as ever. But, 
they wrote, ‘ though our business is only trade 
and security, not conquest which the Dutch have 
aimed at, we dare not trade boldly, nqr leave 
great stocks ’ ‘ where we have not the security of a 
fort.’ ® 

Surat, separated from the sea by fourteen miles 
of an unnavigable river, dominated by the Mughal 
who would not allow of foVeign garrisons, yet could 
not secure it from the Marathas, had become 
obviously unsafe. Only after various half-hearted 
orders and many misgivings, however, did the 
Court of Directors make up its mind to the decisive 
1686 step. But in 1686 Sir Josia Child was again 
elected Governor of the Company ; and in 1687 
Bombay became the chief seat of the English in 
India, under his brother Sir John, who had received 
a baronetcy in 1685 and was in fact, if not in 
name, the first Governor-General of the English 
Settlements.^ 

* The original docxunenie are ® Bnice r®i>eatedly him 

printed in whole or part in Sir Qovernor^GeneriiL Anmak^ il 
James Campbell's MaUriaUi for pp, 56b, 585, 587* Governor and 
the History of Bombay, L pp. 85 GenerilwoiiMbeoffioiaOy OOIT^ 
ft and Forrest's SelecUons from the title of Ooiremor*General 
State Papers Bombay. being first authoritatively given to 

* Letter from the Court dated Warren Haitiiigs by Lord Moirlh*s 

2nd July, 1684. Act of 1778. This qmstion is dis- 
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In South-Westem India the presence of the 
Emperor at the head of the Grand Army still gave 
a sl]|pw of that Mughal protection which was soon 
to become an august legend. In South-Eaetem 
India it was not a question of a crumbling frontier, 
but of a collapsed empire. The Hindu suzerainty 
of the South had gone down on the field of Talikot 
in 1565, and during the seventeenth century its i«h « 
fragments were being as fiercely fought over as the 
dismembered Mughal dominions were to be fought 
for in the eighteenth. Not only the native princes 
but the European nations were grappj^g for the 
possession of the Madras coast. The French 
occupation of St. Thom6, on the outskirt of our 
settlement,' proved, notwithstanding the Anglo- 
French alliance in Europe, a thorn in our side; 
and everj’ morning the offing was anxiously scanned 
in terror of the arrival of a great Dutch fleet. Sir 
Edward Winter’s proposals for armed defence had 
only led to his rectdl, and in 1674 ‘ our enemies iw4 
being at sea and land within less than musket 
shot,’ * the Council contemplated the abandonment 
of Madras. They adopted, however, the alternative 


cti^sed in Sir George Birdwood's 
liejport on the Old Records of the 
India Office^ pp. 228-0 footnote. 
Ed. 1891. 

* Now an integral * art of 
Madras city. 

* EmtracU from the Govern* 
wmU Reoordi in Fort St Geor^e^ 
p. 28. Madras Government Press, 
1871 ; Consoltation of 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1074. I gratefully thank 


the Madras Government for the 
series of these Extracts (8 veds.), 
for its Pre$9 LieU or Calendar 
fh>m 1670 to 1754 (17 vols.), for 
its Diary and ConeuUaUon Book 
from 1681, admirably edited by 
Mr. A. T. Pringle (5 vola.)| and 
for other unpublished materials — 
altogether a magnMoent eontribu- 
tion to the history of the En gl^ib 
in India. 
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of strengthening their ‘low, slight, tottering 
waUs.* ’ 

In 1677 a more terrible enemy than the local 

1677 prinoes or rival European Powers threatened 
Madras. The Maratha leader, Sivaji, swept 
across Southern India with an, army of sixty 
thousand men, and seized the fortress ^ of the 
ruined Vijayanagar Empire which commanded the 
coast. He contented himself at first by ordering 
the English to send him talismans and antidotes 
against poison, but next year Madras was only 
saved from plunder by his reverses in Mysore. 
Our Presid^t, Sir Streynsham Master,® who had 
saved the Company’s goods during the Maratha 
pillage of Surat, ^ strengthened the Madras fort, 
and took advantage of the lull to inaugurate 

1678 domestic reforms. In 1678 he set up a high Court 
of Judicature ; the President and Council to sit 
twice a week in the Fort Chapel, and ‘ the trial to 
be by Jury.’ * On the following iiaster Monday he 
laid the foundations of St. Mary’s Church, ‘ to 

^ of 2nd February, ; Elihu Yale, 16B7 1002; 

^ 1674, p. 29, ut supra, Mr. Tal- Xatlmniel 1692 lOOH; 

boys Wheeler, Madras^ i. 78. also Thomas Fiti. 1098 1709. For Sir 
summarises the records. iStreynsharu Master's career see 

* Gingi, 82 miles south-west Hedges’ JJiartf, vfvL ii. pp. 12, IH, 
from Madras. 47, 48, 200, 6S}>e€iaUy 221 to 269, 

’ Presidents of Madras, 1662- 604 ff. 

1709: Sir Edward Winter, 1662 * In 1670. Anlf, pp. 21M. 

1665; Foxcroft, 1605 1670, but *' CouikltuUm the iH'h 
imprisoned from September 1665 March, 1678. When not other 
to August 1668, during Winter's wise stated, all Madras documents 
rebellion and usurpation; Sir are quoted from the olBoial series 
William Langhorne, 1670-1677 ; eiiumerated aifte, p* 258, foot* 
Sir Streynsham Master, 1677- note 2. 

1661; William Gifford. 1681- 
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be built with the voluntary contributions of the w* 
English in these parts.’ * At the same time he in- 
troduced stringent laws f^ainst Boman Catholics, 
punishing priests who attempted the conversion of 
Protestants by expulsion from the settlement, and 
compelling all children of Anglo-Portuguese mar- 
riages to be brought up in the Reformed Faith.* 
Such religious rigour contrasts with the toleration 
shown by the Council at Bombay, who had to 
adjust ^heir Anglican zeal to the needs of a large 
Catholic population. 

These measures were rudely interrupted by a issi 
neighbouring chief * who blockaded the settlement 
and reduced it to the verge of starvation. The 
Directors at home, vexed by the cost of defending 
the city against the Marathas, and still trusting 
to fannans rather than to forts, superseded Sir 
Stroynshain Mjister in 1081. Two years later the icss 
arrival of Aurangzeb with his Grand Army in 
Southern India quelled for a time the ambitions of 
the local princes. His conquest of Golconda, the 
great State inland from the south-eastern seaboard, 
was celebrated by the English Council at Madras 
in 1687 by a salute of 15 guns.* 

Again the internal development of the little 
colony was resumed. In 1683, a bank with a 
capital of 100,000/. to be raised locally by the 

^y•* ■ 

' Ccmultaium of Ist April, * The Ungapa or Naik of 
16T8« Punamallo, thirteen milea weet 

^ from the Government of Madras. f^onfuUaHom far 

Eecords, 1670-1677, pp. 72, 76 ; 1681, 4th sertee, p. 13, tm* 

1679-1681, pp, 18, 14, &o. * October 1687. 
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1688 Connoil at 6 per cent, was set on foot.* Sir John 
Child, the presiding genius of the Company in India, 
latnented the defenceless state of Madras, but 
meanwhile counselled conciliation. ‘ What I shall 
do if you quarrel with the Mogull, I cannot see,’ 
he wrote to the Madras Council on the last day of 
1684 1684. Yet ‘ daily affronts, great indignities and 
often slightings ’ have made him ‘ even passionately 
desirous of showing some force, having used all 
fair means ’ in vain. He saw that, if we were to 
keep our heads above the growing anarchy, we 
must be prepared to face the Emperor himself, for 
‘ righting with him and his subjects the honour of 
our king and country that now lies a bleeding.’ 
Child sets forth the dangers of such a war, but 
shows how our ships might inflict great loss on the 
pilgrim fleets. He has already got so far as to 
begin a paragraph with the words ‘ When we 
quarrell [with] the Mogull.’ * 

The Madras Council carefully avoided any 
cause of offence and went on with the improve- 
1688 ment of its civil administration. In lf>88 it 
established, under orders from Sir Josia Child in 
London, a regular system of municipal govern- 
ment, with a Mayor and twelve Aldermen who 
were to wear scarlet robes, and sixty to one 
hundred burgesses or town councillors in black 

* Diwry and Con^ultatum of Port SI* Goorgo imd CoQUcU, 
Boole, 2l8t June, 1688, lal Series, dated Slit December, 1084^ 
voL iL p. 48. printed at pp, il~8& of tbe 

^ Letter from John Child to Madras Dtorp amd CofmdtiMon 
the President of the Coast of Book, lit Beriet, voL iv. 
Coromandel kc,, and Governor 
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(afterwards changed to white) silk gowns. The »» 
Mayor and certain Aldermen were to act as 
Justices of the Peace; and of this body of 
thirteen not more than three should be English, 
three Portuguese, and seven Musalmans or 
Hindus. Sir Josia Child avowedly based this 
corporation upon a Dutch model, and desimd that 
it should be really representative. The people, 
he wrote, will more willingly pay ‘ five shillings 
toward^ the public good, being taxed by them- 
selves, than sixpence imposed by our despotical 
power — ^notwithstanding they shall submit to [it] 
when we see cause.’ * 

On September 29, 1088, the Madras Corpora- 
tion, thus constituted,* assembled to hear the 
Company’s charter read out, and ‘marched in 
their several robes, with the Maces before the 
Mayor, to the Town Hail.’ ^ Six months later their lew 
municipal deliberations were rudely interrupted 
by the arrival of the northern servants of the 
Company, who had taken to their ships and fled in 
a body from the Ganges.® 

The catastrophe, obviously inevitable in 
Southern India, had come with an unexpected 
thunderclap from Bengal. That fertile province, 
one of the most lucrative and most remote of the 
Mughal dominions, formed a favourite provision 

^ Despatch from the Court of ^ The Proceedings are printed 
Directors to Madras, dated 28th by Mr, Talboys Wheder, L pp, 
September, 1667. First printed (I 205-6. 

believe) in Mr. Talboys Wheeler*# ^ Madras CmisuKaitons. 7th 

Madrm^ 1. 194-204. Madras March, 1689. 

1861. " 
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i«M for a son or a foster-brother of the Emperor. In 
1650, the English had obtained a license for free 
trade in it from Sultan Shuja, son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan and Viceroy of Bengal, in return for 
medical services and an outlay of 3,000 rupees.’ 
This document having been lost on its way to 
Madras, the Viceroy issued a fresh grant exempting 
1656 the English from duties or demands of any sort on 
‘ goods imported or exported either by land or by 
water.’ * A few years later Sultan Shuja pprished 
in the fratricidal struggle for the throne, but 
the grant o^ free trade was continued in return 
for a yearly payment ■* of 3,000 rupees. In 1664, 
1664 Shaista Khan, the son and grandson of Grand 
Viziers and brother of the'lovely Empress who lies 
beneath the Taj, became Viceroy of Bengal, and 
hastened to wring a fortune out of the province. 

The English seem to have suffered neither more 
nor less than other infidels under his rapacious 
rule. He solemnly confirmed, for a consideration, 
all their previous privileges.’ Then, (Jallous to his 
1672 plighted word, he seized their saltpetre boats, 
stopped their trade till they paid blackmail, com- 
pelled them to supply soldiers for his distant 
wars, and subjected them to the same duties and 

' ilnte,pp.98,9fl. ' Thi» gnuit, iaM 1873, is 

» Nidban granted by the Salton printed u Appendix IIL to 
Shuja to ^ Englieh in Bengal. Stewart’s Viato^. U gave the 
1666. Printed as Appendix II. to Company’! good* the light to 
Stewart’s Hiatory of Bengal, •pass eosloma frao, without any 
duefiy from native sourcea Cal- let, impediment or demands what- 
cQltft. Bd. 1847. todver.' 

^ * PetbkAsh: Stewarl's 

4>/Bmgalg p. 181. 
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exactions as the EUndos.^ At length in 1677 the un 
President of Madras had to warn him that unless 
these oppressions ceased the Company would en- 
tirely withdraw from Bengal.* 

In the same year Shaista Khan resigned his 
office. A lull intervened, during which the English 
repurchased exemption from dues for a payment of 
21,000 rupees to one of his successors.* But in 
1679 Shaista Khan returned to Bengal, and the vm 
English, in dread of his exactions, obtained at a 
great cost a farman from the Emperor himself, 
which, while maintaining the usual dues at Surat, 
exempted the English from customs ‘ at all other leao 
places.’ * The smoke of the 300 guns with which 
their ships in the Hugli saluted this document 
had scarcely cleared away, when the Viceroy taught 
them the worthlessness of so distant a protector. 

The Directors, realising the capabilities of the 
Gangetic trade, and confiding in the Emperor’s 
farman, declared the Bengal factories independent 
of Madras in 1681,® and twenty European soldiers im 
were sent thence as a guard of honour for the 
new agent at Hdgli town. The Viceroy, however, 
forbade the purchase of ary saltpetre, threw the 


' Stewart, p. 190, quoting 
Blake's and Clavers Beports, 
dated October 1668 and December 
1676. 

^ Jcisifi, Letter firom the 
Governor of Madras to Shaista 
Khan, dated 7 May, 1677. 

^ Idem, p. 191, 

^ Farman of the Emperor 


Aurangzeb, 1680, printed as Ap- 
pendix V. to Stewart's 
•' William Hedges, whose 
Diart^ forms the nneleiui of Sir 
Henry Yule’s three votomes^was 
appointed the first «Age^aiid 
Governor of all a&irs and 
Factories in the Bay of BeogaL’ 
Nov. 1601, iDiarp, ii p, 17 . 
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engage < on that duty into piison, and 
allying some obscurity in the Emperor’s farman, 
imposed a 3| per cent, duty on all the Company’s 
goods.* The rate of duty mattered little ; for the 
levying of any charge whatever enabled his officers 
to extort unlimited blackmail. He knew he had 
the English in his power, and he resolved to make 
them feel it. Their European rivals had wisely 
built their factories somewhat lower down the 
river, but the English, trusting to the repeated 
grants for which they had liberally paid, were 
settled in the Mughal garrison-town of Hiigli itself. 

1685 In 1685, our agent, perceiving the danger of the 
situation, asked leave to fortify a landing place for 
his goods near the mouth “of the Hiigli, which was 
infested by river pirates and buccaneering inter- 
lopers.’ 

This request the Viceroy sternly refused, and 
represented it to the Emperor as an act of insolent 
defiance. The Company’s ships had to sail with- 
out obtaining cargoes, while its inland trade was 
left to the mercy of the local military commanders, 
one of whom threw his troops round our factory 
at Kasimbazar.'* The English had now, in the 
words of a historian who has worked from the 
native sources, ‘ either to relinquish the trade to 


* Mr. Peacock at Patna. 

* Stewart's p. 196. 

* fdem. 

^ The original records of this 
period are examined in Sir Henry 
Yule's edition of Hedges' Diary ^ 
vol. ii. and more recently by Mr. 


C. R. Wtlson in vol. L of his 
Early Annals of iha Enylish m 
Bengal t hemg the Bengal 
ConmUaiiom for the first half of 
the Ktghtemth Century^ a work 
of great value, and planned on a 
magnifioent scale. 
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Bengal eiitirely ; or, having reconise to inma, to 
effect hy force what they could not obtain by 
entreaty.’* 

With great reluctance the Court of X)ireotors ua| 
* adopted the latter coarse. On the 14th of Januaiy, 
1686, they gave their solemn adhesion to the con- 
clusion which had been forced on their servants in 
the East ; namely, that since the native governors 
have taken to ‘ trampling upon us, and extorting 
what they please of our estate from us, by the 
besieging of our Factorys and stopping of our 
boats upon the Ganges, they will never forbare 
doing so till we have made them as sensible of our 
Power, as we have of pur Truth and Justice.’ 
Then follow the epoch-making words, ‘ and we after 
many Deliberations are firmly of the same Opinion, 
and resolve with God’s blessing to pursue it.’* 

This resolve, wrung from the Company by the 
necessity of self-preservation, was opposed to its 
most cherished traditions. Sir Thomas Roe had 
clearly defined its policy in 1616, and the whole 
history of the Company in India had been one long 
effort to maintain the principles then laid down. 

*A war and traffic are incompatible,’ he wrote.* 


‘ Stewart, p. 196. Calcutta. 
Ed, 1H47. 

^ Letter from the Secret Com- 
mittee, eonaisting of Sir Toaeph 
Aah (the GoYemor of the 
Company), Sir Joaia Child 
{Deputy Governor), Sir Bergamin 
Bathurat and Mr. Joaeph l^me, 
to the Agent and Governor in 


Bengal, Hedges* Diary, IL p. 61, 
^ Letter from Sir Thomae 
lioe to the East India Company, 
dated 24 November, 1616, printed 
in part by Purchas, i. 589, and 
in full by Mr. William Foeter, 
Emhau^ of Sir Tkomm 
vol. ii. 342^52. Ed. 1899. 1 
modernise the spelling. 
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(lOB) *By my consent you shall no way engage your- 
selves but at sea, where you are like to gain as 
often as to lose. It is the beggaring of the 
Portugal, notwithstanding his many rich residences 
and territories that he keeps soldiers that spend it, 
yet his garrisons are mean. He never profited by 
tiie Indies, since he defended them. Observe this 
well. It hath been also the error of the Dutch, 
who seek Plantation here by the sword. They 
turn a wonderful stock, they prowl in idl places, 
they possess some of the best; yet their dead 
payes [payments] consume all the gain. Let 
this be received as a rule that if you will profit, 
seek it at Sea, and in qijiet trade ; for without con- 
troversy, it is an error to affect garrisons and land- 
wars in India.’ 

jjjj ^ The advice was sound w’ith regard to the only 

i®86 part of India of which Roe had knowledge, and 
practically the only part with w'hich the Company 
was then concerned, to wit, the provinces under 
the firm sway of the Mughal Empire. He coun- 
selled the Company to establish their trade upon 
grants direct from the Emperor, and not to rely on 
the provincial governors whose ‘ ordinaiy famians 
are not worth a half-penny.’ * So resolutely did 
the Directors cling to these maxims that they 
applied them to their settleii^ents on the south- 
eastern coast far beyond the limits of the Mughal 
Empire, forbade fortifications, grudged every 
rupee laid out on their defence, and actually 

IMS brought to trial one of their servants * to answer 

‘ Mr, Foster's Embaity of Sir Thorm9 Botf, vol i, p# xliii. 
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Mi 


ibe chaige of the building of Fort St. Oeoige * ^ iMi 
[i.e. Idadras]. Bitter experience taught them that 
a ‘fenceless factory’ was there a mere spoil lor 
dynastic claimants and predatory chiefs, yet they 
censured or superseded one President after another 
for spending too much on the walls. 

When the acquisition of Bombay carried the 
Company beyond the sphere of Mughal proteotion ims 
on the western coast also, it shrank in like manner 
from accepting the fact that it must protect itself, 
or not be protected at all.* For the fortifications 
which its servants knew to be indispensable if 
Bombay were to be retained, the Court of 
Directors at first refused engineer oflScers, and it 
afterwards allowed two ‘hostile native fleets to 
occupy the harbour rather than risk a conflict with 
either. 

If at length it was compelled in Bengal to 
abandon the Boe doctrine of unarmed traflic, it 
was because it found itself there exposed to a 
combination of dangers elsewhere unknown. The 
Viceroy of Bengal, a great oflBcer of the Empire,® 


' AnUf p. 81. 

* In 1678 the Directors, stead- 
fast to the Boe doctrine, 
reiterated their orders not to 
come to any conflict with the 
native Pewem because we are 
* under their protectionV MS. 
Jjetter Book, Ko. 5, p. 69. 

* In order to understand the 
absolute authority of tins mag- 
nate, alike in oppressing the 
English, in chastising thei*- re- 
sistance, and in contemptuous 


indiflTerence to their proceedings 
after their punishment, it is need- 
ful to bear in mind the all* 
powerfbl family which he repre* 
sented. Sbaista Khan, Yioeroy 
of Bengal (or more strictly 
Naw4b « Deputy or Yice*g«rent) 
was the grandson of Itmad-ud- 
daula (d. 16^2), grand^visier to 
the Emperor Jahangir; and son 
of Asaf Khan (d. 1641), g^d- 
vizier to the two emperisFai 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. He 
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MJN» Qoald wield the authority of the Emperor, yet was 
too distant for efieotive imperial control. The 
Af ghan army of Bengal had in earlier years hurled 
back the Mughal invasion, and for a time driven 
the new dynasty out of India. Tardily conquered 
by Akbar, Bengal with Orissa long formed the 
arena of rebellions and of fratricidal struggles by 
Imperial princes. Aurangzeb for a time enforced a 
strict check. But Aurangzeb was now far off in 
Southern India, face to face with the vast combina- 
tion before which his power was eventually to 
waste away, The Bengal Viceroy could oppress 
the infidels without fear, and he did so without 
mercy.’ 

himself became, on his father’s leadership of an imperial prince ; 
death, grand -vizier to Shah viceroy of the Deccan ; and viceroy 
Jahan. His aunt was the of Bengal. He held the last 
famous Empress Nur Jahan, who high office, with a short break, 
ruled Jahangir ; his sister was for a quarter of a century, and 
the beautiful Empress Mumtaz was endeared to the Emperor 
Mahal who bore to Shah Jahan Auran,?zeb by wounds received 
his fourteen children, and now in hib service, and by a yet closer 
h'es with him in the Taj at Agra ; bond the betrayal to him of 
one of his nieces married the Dara Bhikoh, the brother ol 
Emperor Aurangzeb ; another of Aurangzeh and rival daimani for 
his nieces married Sultan Murad the throm Bhaista Khan died 
Baksh (son of the Emperor Shah in 1694, in his 96rd lunar year, or, 
Jahan), who disputed the throne as we should say, aged B6. 
with Aurangzeb and for a time ’ In 1086 onr Bengal ibetoriee 
seemed to have got possession of drew up alonglirtof their losaeaand 
it. Shidsta Ehan^s career shows claims Ibr compennaiioii, atnouiit* 
what such a connection meant at ing to ra.6,626,0D0, say, 7OO,OO0L 
the Mughal Court. Bom about Some of the items are obviously 
1608, he became successively thrown in to swell the aeoount, but 
governor of Berar ; grand- vizier they include monies ‘ forced from 
to the Emperor; viceroy of our merchants,* or 'plundered 
Gujarat; generalissimo of the ont of faotoriest* or 'extorted 
Golconda war, under the nominal in presents,* W|th claims lor 
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In 1677 w 0 hftTe seen tiie Mndree Ck>tnieil wain mt 
him that unless his extortions ceased the CcHn|»ny 
must withdraw from Bengal. In 1680 the English 
tried in vain to restrain him by a famtui from the 
Emperor direct. Under Aurangzeb’s father such a isss 
faiman would have been implicitly obeyed: but 
now, wrote Mr. Chamock, the governors make 
‘ small accompt thereof.’* In 1682, our Chief Agent mw 
in Bengal journeyed to the Viceregal Court at 
Dacca and humbly remonstrated against the 
‘ general stop of our trade ’ — still in vain.* In 

1685 the Hugh Council, feeling their, position so isss 
high up the river to be unsafe, fruitlessly begged 
leave to quit it for a lan^ng-place further down. 

For the first time in its history, the Company 
found itself under a Mughal oppressor whom the 
Emperor’s farman failed to control, and whom its 
petitions and presents were powerless to appease. 

The Hoe doctrine of * quiet trade ’ had obviously 
ceased to apply to Bengal : as it had never really 
upplifd to Iktadras or Bombay, nor indeed anywhere 
outside the provinces in which the Imperial 
authority could secure Imperial protection. 

The renunciation of that doctrine in January 

1686 was the only course left to the Company, iss# 
History, which loves to spare our memories by 
labeihng great changes in policy with a single 
name, has ascribed this fresh departure to the 
brothers Child. The brothers Child did indeed 

• demolkhing,’ ' plnndering,’ ‘ be- Counoa at Snrat, »tb Deo., 1686. 
rieging,’ and ‘burning.’ The ' Hedgeo’ Dwry, ii 46, 4o. 

HAgli Coonoil to the Genera] and * Idem, L 88-87. 
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18 M diBoem more clearly than their contemporaries 
that the coming anarchy in India created a new 
necessity for self-defence. Yet thirteen months 
had not passed since John Child wrote to the 
Madras Council ‘what I shall do if you quarrel 
with the Mogull, I cannot see ’ * ; while Sir Josia 
. Child had compelled the Bombay Council to submit 
to the occupation of the harbour by hostile fleets, 
and forbidden it to strike a blow. ‘ Although we 
have formerly wrote you that we will hawe no war 
for Hendry-Kendry,’ runs one of his first despatches 
after election to the Governorship of the Company 
( 1681 ) in 1681, ‘ yet all war is so contrarj' to our constitu- 
tion as well as our interest, that we cannot too 
often inculcate to you our aversion thereunto.’ * In 
the second year of his governorship Sir Josia 
Child repeated the injunction in even stronger 
(1684) terms. Yet by 1684, the Court of Directors (no 
longer under his governorship) had got so far as to 
declare that ‘ though our business is only trade and 
security, not conquest,’ ‘yet we dare not trade 
boldly or leave great stocks where we have not the 
security of a fort.’ "’ In 168/5 they ordered the 
Black Town of Madras to be walled in and fortified 
at the expense of the inhabitants, ‘ whether it dis- 
please or please them or anybody else ’ ‘ They also 

* Ante^ p. 286. elected Governor of the 

* Letter from the Court of on the 12tb Apiil, md mom in 
IKreGtors to the Bmnbaj Council on the some dny. MB* Coorl 
dated 22nd April, 1681; again Book. 

onforeed by despatch of Mav * Afilsi p. S02. 
im Quoted, Anderson's Eng- * MS. Letter Book, Na 7, pj 
lish in Western Ind/ia, p. 175, 446. Letter of 16lh Mareht 

ed. 1856. Sir Josia Child was 1685. 
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desired a defensible position in Bengal where * out uai 
great ships may lie within command of the gnm oi 
Qur fort.’ * Sir Josia Child again became Coveznm! 
in April 1686, but the solemn rennnciation of the 
Boe doctrine of unarmed traffic was resolved on in 
January under the governorship of Sir Joseph Ashk 
As a matter of fact the Company posseseed uw 
neither the information nor the officers for the 
effective prosecution of a war in India. It easily 
obtained^ the royal sanction for an armament, as 
James II. was a large shareholder; indeed His 
Majesty's India stock proved one of his most vahi> 
able assets at St. Germains three year^ later.* The 
expedition consisted of six companies of infantry and 
ten ships of twelve to seventy guns (some of them 
mere tenders), under Captain Nicholson with the 
title of admiral until he reached the Ganges, when 
the A.gent in Bengal was to act both as admiral and 
commander-in-chief. The troops sailed with only 
lieutenants, as the colonel, lieut.-colonel, major 
and captains were to be supplied from the factory 
gentlemen. On the west coast of India the 
squadron was to cut off the native shipping and 
declare war on the Mughal Emperor. On the east 
coast, after obtaining, if possible, 400 additional 
soldiers at Madras, it was to bring away the 
Company’s servants from Bengal, lay hold of all 
Mughal ships at 'sea, capture and fortify Chitta> 
gong at the north-east extremity of the bay, 

* MS. Letter Book, No. 7, p. 260. efew weeks after hie anivalin . 
Letter of 5th Meareh, 1684. France. Hialotioal MSSe 

^ James 11* add 7,000{. minion B6|»oirt, app* 

atodc on 161b Jannaiy* 1689, 880. 
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establish there a mint, then advance up the 
Ganges to the Viceroy’s capital at Dacca, and 
extort from him a treaty by force of arms. It was 
also to take vengeance on the King of Siam, by 
seizing his vessels for wrongs done to the Com< 
pany; and it was to give tardy effect to the 
Marriage Treaty of 1661 by driving out the Portu- 
guese from the dependencies of Bombay.* 

Of this vast programme, conceived in ludicrous 
ignorance of the geographical distances and with 
astounding disregard of the opposing forces, not a 
single item was carried out. Misfortunes and miscal- 
culations dodged the expedition. At length in the 
autumn of 1686 two ships and their light-anued 
tenders entered the Hi'igli river with 308 soldiers,’ to 
make war on an Empire which had at that moment 
an army of at least 100,000 ’ men in the field. The 
Viceroy of Bengal alone could lead out 40,000 
troops, and the Garrison of the single town of 
Hfigli numbered 3,300. An attempt at a pilot 
service for the river was begun in 1668/ but the 
twenty miles below' Hugh town) proved almost 
impassable by large ship.-), and the 308 English 
soldiers had to be sent up iu small < raft. 

^ The original dociunente are eye siateft lhat in 1695 

cited in Bruce's Annals, ii. p. Aurang^eb had in hia own camp 
661. Sir Henry Yule in Hedges’ at Galg«Ua 100,000 foot and 
Diary, ii. 52, gives the names 60,00<J horse; loid his 

of only nine vessels, including total am% at 800,000 hofne t fid 
tenders or ' frigates.* 400,000 probably including 

* Wilson*s Early Annals of the many camp-followers. Churchill’s 

English in Bengal, pp. 94-96. voLiv. 

Each ship hada tender or • frigate ’ pp. 22i, 286. On p. 226, 1,000,000 
built for speed and carrying 12 guns, seems to be a misprint for 100,000. 

* Dr. J. F. Gemelli Careri, an * Hedges* Diary, lii. p. 199. 
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The Chief of the Bengal Connoil was a man |ieHM 
typical alike of the good and the evil in the Com- . 
pany’s servants at that time. Job Chamook went 
out to India in 1655 or 1656, apparently not in the 
Company’s service, but soon obtained a five years’ 
engagement in it.* He appears in the first roll 
of the new Company formed under Cromwell’s 
Charter as Fourth Member of Council at Kasim- 
bazar with a salary of 201 . in January 1658.* In 
1664 he, only agreed to remain in India on con- 
dition of being appointed Chief of the Council 
at Patna, in which office * he continued until 1680, 
with his salary raised to 40^. and finally to 60f. 

In that inland station he witnessed the beginning 
of the anarchy amid wKich the Mughal Empire 
was to i>eri8h : ‘ the whole Kingdome,’ to quote 
his reports, ‘ lying in a very miserable feeble con- 
dition, the great ones plundering and robbing the 
feebler,’ and the Emperor’s order sunk to ‘ as small 
vallue as an ordinary Goveniour’s.’ ’ He himself, 
according to Orme, ‘ personally received the most 
ignominious treatment, having, not long before, 
been imprisoned and scourged by the Nabob.’* 

‘ Throughout the Imperial dominions,’ wrote the 
native historian of Aurangzeb’s reign, * no fear and 


* Hedges* Diary, ii. p. 45. 

^ MS. Court Book, »2ih and 
18th January, 1658. 

® Hedges* XHary^ ii. 45, 46. 
Wilson, p. 82. 

^ Job Charnock to the 34gU 


CouncU, 6 July, 1678. Hedges* 
Diary ^ ii. 46. 

* A History of the JftKiorf 
Transactions of the Britkh 
NaHon in Indostan^ by BoWl 
Orme, suh anno 1685, toL it 
p. 12. Ed. 1778. 
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(uato dread of puxiishinent remained in the hearts ’ of the 
provincial grandees:* 

Chamock married a Hinda girl, according to 
tradition a young Brahman widow whom he 
rescued from her husband’s funeral pyre, and he 
adopted native customs. The bribery of Court 
officials seemed to him the normal method of 
getting business done,* and after many wedded 
years he is said to have commemorated the death 
of his wife by the annual sacrifice of a coclj to her 
manes.* Such a sacrifice is repugnant to orthodox 
Hinduism : but the young widow would become an 
out-caste by her marriage to Chamock, and Hke 
other out-caste women she probably joined one of 
the local sects which mitigated the harshness of 
the caste system. The chief of these sects at 
Patna was that of the Five Saints of Behar, 
among whose rites was the sacrifice of a cock.* 
Hamilton’s story that Chamock became a con- 
vert to paganism is an ‘ interloper’s ’ calumny. 
Chamock brought up bis family as Christians,* and 
died himself ‘ in the hope of a blessed resurrection 
on the coming of Christ the Judge ; ’ as his tomb in 
St. John’s Churchyard, Calcutta, attests to this day. 

^ The Muntakhabu-l Lxib4d of Society of Benyalf vdL lidiL |Aart 
Eh&fi EMxx : Sir Henry Elliot's iii. 1894. 

History of Indda^ voL vii. p. * Hk meiu»oleum coniaiiia in- 

eoriptionS to bta eldeet 

* Job Chamock to the HAgli Maria [died 1097], married ffir 

Council, 28th October, 1878. CharUa Eyre, afteorardathe Arat 

’ I have discnaaed this tradi- * Governor ' of Bengal, and to 
tion in my Thackerwys in Indian hia youngeat dangbter, wifii of 
p. 88, 1897. Jonathan White of the Bengal 

* Journal of the Asiatic Council (poti, p. 370). 
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Having refused a transfer to the superior lim 
Council of Madras/ Chamook naturally expeoted, 
on Bengal being raised to an independent estab- 
lishment in 1681 , that he would be appointed its 
head. He stood high in the favour of the Court . 
of Directors as ‘ our old and good servant Mr, Job 
Chamock,’ no ‘prowler for himself beyond what 
was just and modest.’ * ‘ They would rather diRmwia 
the whole of their other Agents than that Mr. 
Chamock should not be chief of Kasimbazar.’ * 

But local ‘ animosities ’ ran strong against bim^ 
and he saw the headship of the Bengal Council at 
Hdgli given twice in succession to omer men.* 

* Letter from the Patna, (Madras), and under the control 

Council, dated 28 October, 1678. of the l^stdenis of Madras tbe 

Letter from the Court of foUotting agents governed Bengal 
Directors, dated £» January, 1681. with the title of ‘Chief of the 
^ Court I..ctter to Madras, factories in the Bay,* residing as 
quoted by Bruce, Annals, ii. 460. before at Hdgli ; WiUlain Blake, 

One Oi the reasons alleged b^^ tbe 1662-1668 ; ^em Bridges, 1668- 

Court for the dismissal of Sir 1609; Henry Powell, 1669-1670 ; 

Htreynshaiu Master was his Walter ClaveU, 1670-1677 (during 
harsh treatment of Chamock, his period of office Streynsham 
although Master’s outlay on Master, President of Madras, re- 
fortidcations at Madras formed, organizes the Bengal 
perhaps, his major offence. 1676); Matthias Vincent, 1677- 
Hedges* Diaty^ ii. pp. 246-7. 1682 (Streynsham Master again 

* The chiefs of Bengal, with visits and reorganizes the Bragal 
their various titles, from the es- factories, 1679). 

tablishment of the factory at In 1681 tbe Bengal eetahHah- 
Hugh by a deputation from meat was separated from Fort 
MasuHpatam, were a| follows : St, George, and WOliam Hedges 
Agents at Hdgli ; Januic Bridge* (actual comEdission dated 94 
man, 1660-1667 ; George Gawton, November, 1681) was appotnled 

1667- 1658; Jonathan Trevisa, ‘Agent and Governor of the 

1668- 1662. factories in BengaL* But on his 

In 1661-1662, the Bengal es* dismissal in 1684, Bengal was 

tablishment was formally made again made subordinate lo 
subordinate to Fort St. George Madras. In 1684 (August to 
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i«ar With some soothing words from the Directors, ‘ 
Charaock had in 1681 to content himself with 
the subordinate post of Chief of the Easimbazar 
Factory, close to the great cjty of Murshidabad, 
and about two days’ journey up the river from 
Hdgh town. The native middle-men, aware of 
the Viceroy’s hostility to the English, harassed 
the factory by law-suits, and Chamock refused 
to pay the sums awarded by, as he maintained, 
an unjust and a venal judge. On the death 
of our chief Agent at Hiigli in August 1685, he 
succeeded to that office ; but the local general 
surrounded Easimbazar with troops, and it was not 
till April 1686 that Charnock escaped through 
the military cordon and reached Htigli.* 

1686 He found the factory threatened on all sides. 
While the Viceroy in his distant capital at Dacca, 
listened politely to our petitions and gave us fair 
words, his Highness at the same time ordered an 


October) Williaui Gifford, Presi- 
dent of Madras, came up to act 
in Bengal. The following were 
* Agents and Chiefs of the Bay,' 
subservient to the Presidents of 
Madras: — John Beard, the eider, 

■ 1684-1685 ; Job Charnock, who 
removed the headquarters of ihe 
English from Hugh to Calcutta, 
1686-1698 ; Francis Ellis, 1698 
1694; Charles Eyre (later Sir 
Charles), 1694 1699 ; John Beard, 
the younger, 1699. Bengal was 
now finally separated from Madras 
and Sir Charles Eyre (commis- 
sion dated December 20, 1699) 
was sent out as ‘ President of 


Bengal and Governor of Fort 
Williaiii/ 

It shooltl be borne in mind 
that, as to dates, authoriuef 
sometimes diiiVr according as they 
take the acioai date of the com- 
mission or that of assuming ollioe. 
In the above list, except where 
expressly stated lo the contrary* 
the latter mode Isae adopted* 

* Lette/from the Court dated 
18 NovomWr, 1681* 

* The details are given In the 
MS. Kaainibaxar Consultations, 
which unfortunately break off in 
N o vember, 1685. Hsdges* 

it. 58. 
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overwhelming body of trodps to HdgU. The mw 
pompous declaration of war against the Mughal 
Empire which the Court of Directors designed, had 
not then reached the Dacca Court, and probaUy 
never did. But the Viceroy knew that flcnne 
increase had been made to our little garrison at 
Hiigli, so he ‘surrounded the factory with 
‘ two or three hundred horse and three or four 
thousand foot.’ * The local Governor, now ready 
for a rupture, insolently denied the English all 
the necessaries for trade, and forbade them to 
purchase victuals in the bazar, or to send their 
soldiers thither for supplies.* 

On the 28th October, 1686 the explosion took Oct. less 
place. Three of our garrison who went out to buy 
their morning food, were set upon by the native 
soldier}', and the news reached the factory that 
two of them, ‘ desperately cut and wounded,’ were 
‘ lying dying in the highway.’ Chamock hurried 
forth a company ‘ to bring in their bodies dead or 
aliv(‘, but lo offer violence to no man, except they 
were assaulted.’ ‘ A general fight ensued, which 
ended in the English beating off the native troops, 
inflicting severe reprisals, and returning victorious 
t( I their factory, which Chamock tried to strengthen 
by ordering up some light-armed vessels to lie off 
the town. But h<» knew that a position separated 
by a hundred miles of a scarcely navigable river 

‘ Orme, HUtory, vol ii. p. 12, at Sarat, dated 24 Nov., 1886. 
ed. IBOL ^ Idern^ par« IS. 

* Letter from the H AgU Council ^ 0. 

to Sir tT ohn Child and the Council 
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MM from the Company’s latter ships on the sea^ board 
oonld not be maintained. His garrison, even with 
the reinforcement from England, did * not number 
400 fighting men.’* He doubtless remembered 
also, that in that same month of October, fifty- 
four years previously, the Mughals had utterly 
destroyed the Portuguese settlement at Hdgli, 
enslaved or circumcised its male survivors, and 
sent its fairest maidens to the harems of the 
Imperial Court.* After fruitless negotiations, he 
Dec. ao put the Company’s goods and servants on board 
1686 light vessels and dropped down the Hiigli 
river twenty-seven miles to the site of the 
modem Calcutta. 

The place was well cfiosen for making a stand 
against a land-force. At a reach of the river, then 
about seventy miles from the sea and accessible at 
high tide to heavily armed ships, the stream had 
scooped for itself a long deep pool — now Calcutta 
harbour. It was early known to the Portuguese, 
whose galliasses from 1530 onwards anchored there, 
and transferred cargo to country boats, so as to 
avoid the shallows upwards to Hiigli town. On 
the arrival of the Goa fleet each year, a bazar of 
mat huts sprang into existence on the west bank ® 
of the pool. On the departure of the heavy 
Portuguese vessels, after transhipping cargo, the 
mat huts were burned down, and the west bank 

* Chamock to the MaclrftB * At Iktor* now idjoining 

Conneil, printed in Hedges* JDiary, Sibpar, opposite to Calentt^, but 
ii 57. a Uitla ^liher down the river. 

* Stewart's Hiiiory of Bengal, Wibon'e Bmlg Annah of the 

158. Calcutta, Ed. 1847* Mnglieh in Bengal, p. 1SS« 
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relapsed into soiitnde until the xetum of the Qoa um 
deet next season. Bnt three hamlets,* the chief 
of which was known as Sntanati H&t, literally 
‘Cotton Thread Mart/ grew up cm the cistern 
bank for the sale of country-made yams and 
cloths. 

It seemed as if nature had determined that 
the spot should be one of anchorage only, and 
no abiding place for man. From the west bank 
stretched a country ravaged by great rivers during 
a third of the year, and open during the other two- 
thirds to the banditti of Orissa and Southern 
Bengal. The eastern bank appeared even more 
unfit for human habitation. For although weU 
raised above the river, it sloped down behind into 
a swampy jungle, with only a narrow strip, then 
about a mile in breadth, between the stream and 
the fens. Inland from this strip spread a vast 
agglomeration of brackish lagoons, now known 
within their curtailed limits as the Salt Water 
Lakes — a deadly region, long given up to malaria 
and the crocodile. By creeks through the strip of 
higher ground, the fcetid ooze from the swamps 
swayed backwards and forwards with the rise and 
fall of the tide. 

This drowned land had been formed by the 
silting up of an old historic channel of the Gfuiges, 
which diverged 'eastwards from what is now the 

^ Kunelj, Sntanati, Kalikata Sets, clidm deacent from the 

Calcutta) and Oovindpur* original trade^settlers at Sntanati^ 

See map. Several families of i^hably during the Portuguese 
modem Calcutta, Baisakhs and period, 16th century. 
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1686 Hiigli, a few miles below Sutanati. Although 
nothing remains to mark its course save a line of 
green hollows, an occasional pond, and a little 
piece of a canal, the peasantry still speak of it as 
the ‘ Original Ganges ’ or ‘ Old Ganges,’ ' through 
which the holy Mother-river reached the sea 
before her waters were diverted into the present 
Hdgli. On its banks stood a famous shrine of 
Hindu antiquity, K41f-gh&t, now on the outskirts 
of Calcutta, and whence the town derived its 
name.* The path of pilgrimage to this sacred 
spot lay through a dense jungle along the narrow 
strip between the modem Hhgli and the swamps. 
That forest path has become the most fashionable 
street* of the City of Palaces, while a series of 
crumbling little temples and buraing-ghats for the 
dead dot the route of the ancient vanished river. 

Before the year 1686 the ‘ Old Ganges ’ had 
dwindled into a line of shallow ponds. Its silted- 
up channel could no longer draw oS the mass of 
waters from the brackish fens which, thus shut off 
from their old exit to the sea, spread over a 
hundred square miles, and rendered the Hiigli 
bank unassailable by troops from the east. 


^ The Adi‘Ganga, literally 
* The First Ganges ; ’ or Bnda- 
Ganga, ‘The Old Ganges.’ For 
an accoimt of ancient Calcutta 
see my Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, vol. iii. p. 247, &c. Ed« 
1885. 

^ Through the Mnsalman 
ofhcial form Esdikata, mentioned 
in Todar Mall’s rent-roll of the 


Mnghal Empire (oire. 1582) and 
preserved in the Ain-a-Akbari 
See my Statistical Account of 
Bengal, i. 364. Kalikata appears 
in the Aim as a * mahal ’ or small 
revenue division— that is, the 
area round K41igh4t, probably 
including the hamlets of SutanaU 
and Govindpur. 

* Chowringhi. 
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Chamock perceived that a European Power which leee 
dared the unhealthiness of the place, and whose 
ships could command the river approaches on the 
north, south and west, would, whatever it might 
suffer from nature, be safe from the attack of mac. 

On December 20, 1686 '* he made the venture. 

The local Governor at Hiigli had received a sharp 
lesson from the skirmish in October and Chamock 
could report that ‘ our coming off was very Peace- 
able.’ ^During January 1687 he erected some i6«7 
hovels on the river bank at Sutanati, even hoped 
for permission to build a factor}', and ^ot the length 
of signing twelve articles - with the Viceroy’s agent, 
which confirmed the previous grants of trade to 
the English, customs free. But in February, the 
swamps having shrunk to their cold weather 
dimensions, the Viceroy put an end to parleys by 
sending an army to crush the new settlement. 

‘ The country all up in arms round us, and with- 
out any hope of peace,’ wrote Chamock, the English 
had again to take to their ships, and seek refuge 
seventy miles further down the river, where, amid 
the tidal flats and creeks of Hijili, its waters merge 
into the sea.* On their way they destroyed the 


’ The dale in f^ivm in his first 
surviving letter from * Chutta- 
nuttea/ dated 81 DecemUer, 1686, 
to Sir John Child and ’he Surat 
Cooneil : printed in Hodges* 
Diary ^ ii. 59. 

' Dated 11th January, 1687, 
and printed in faU in Hedges* 
Diary^ ii 60-61. 

^ Arrived at Hyili 27th 
VOL. n. 


February, 1687. Charnoek's 
Report to Sir John Child, dated 
lOlh September, 1687. This, and 
other contemporary documents, 
are printed in Hedges* Diary ^ Ii, 
60-71 ; but see also Wilaon*8 
Early Annals of the Englieh in 
Bengal^ pp. lOt-111, based there- 
on and in part on my SiaiuiiGal 
Account of Bengah voL iii. 

R 
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1687 imperial salt-stores and some riverside forts, while 
the Company’s ships made a diversion by sacking 
and burning Balasor.* As a sequel to the latter 
exploit one of our long-boats fell into the enemy’s 
hands with its crew of sixteen men — of whom three 
were executed and their heads stuck up in Hiigli 
town.® 

A high dyke, like the rampart round a Roman 
encampment, now encircles Hijili and defends it 
from inundation. It was then an island swamp, 
separated by channels from the mainland, and but 
half rescued from the sea ; ‘ having a great store 
of wild hogs, deer, wild buffaloes and tigers,’ very 
fertile at places above the water level, yet so un- 
healthy that it had passeM into a native proverb.* 
In ‘that Direful Place,' as Charnoek calls it, he 
and his hunted four hundred seized a little fort, a 
mere shell surrounded by a thin wall now nearly 
submerged by the river, but with their ships in 
front, and creeks all round. I’hc Viceroy’s army 
of 12,000 men closed in behind, cut off supplies, 
pounded the garrison with cannon across a too 
narrow creek, and forced our ships from their 
May 1687 auchorage. On May 28, 1GH7, th. besiegers were 
only driven out of the tienches by desperate 
fighting. 

’The small forts were at Anmk(>f the 

Thana, a little below Calcutta Engluh in Bengal^ p, 107, 
on the other or western side of ^ *It ir> urte^ngtogotollijiliy 
the river. For the ransack of but another to come back 
Balasor, see Charnock’s lieport to alive * : an analogue of FacUdi 
Sir John Child, lOth September, descensus Av 0 mi — ted rwocarc 

gradum . . . Aic labor mt 
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Our Btarving men could do no more. In the leer 
three months Chamock had buried two hundred 
soldiers, another hundred lay sick or wounded, only 
one hundred remained able to bear arms, many of 
them tottering invalids, almost all emaciated with 
fever and ague. Of forty olficers, only himself, one 
lieutenant and four sergeants were alive and fit for 
duty. His principal ship sprang another groat leak, 
not one of the others was half-manned, and the 
end seemed to have come, when a vessel carrying 
the English colours hove in sight with seventy 
fresh men on board. By an audacious stratagem, 
Charnofk magnified his reinforcement into a new 
army, and displayed a delusive show of strength 
with banners, trumpets, drums and loud huzzas. 

The Mughal general, completely deceived, held 
back, and on June 4 sent a flag of truce. 

Charnock, who had been the soul of the defence, June iss? 
now obtained an honourable capitulation. The 
general agreed to procure the Viceroy's acceptance 
of the twelve articles of January,* and on June 11, 
Chamo<k marched out the remnant of his men, 
gaunt and ragged, yet with drums beating and colours 
flying. He did not, however, dare to return to Cal- 
cutta; but sought an intermediate refuge for three 
months at Ulubaria, sixteen miles below it, within 
gunshot of his ships, and again protected by creeks 
or channels on the inland. After a scolding from 
the Viceroy, he obtained a contemptuous permission 


’ Agreement dated Sth June, Jnne, printed in Hedge*' INwy, 
1687, and counterpart dated 9th ii. 70. 

S 2 
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1687 to stay where he was or to re-settle in Hiigli town.’ 
But to re-settle at Hhgli town was to put himself 
again under the paw of the panther ; while to stay 
on at Ulubaria was to cut himself off from the 
inland trade. So in September 1687 , Chamock 
crept further up the river, and anchored for the 
second time in the pool which now forms the port 
of Calcutta. 

8«pL 1687 Here he again opened ‘ negoeiations ’ for leave 
to build a factory, and meanwhile hutted the 
remnant of his troops on the high eastern bank. 
For a year he laboured at the double task of 
buying a permit from tne Viceroy, and erecting a 
1687-8 factory in anticipation of it Charnock had now 
spent thirty-four hard years in Bengal, and was an 
old man as the age of Englishmen then reckoned 
in India. But the rugged veteran seems to have 
been quite unconscious that he was doing any- 
thing heroic. His Honourable Masters, indeed, so 
far from thanking him, inar\’elled at the ‘in- 
sensible patience’ and ‘sheepish’ submission 
of their Bengal servants.* As for Charnock ’s 
magnificent defence of Hijili, ‘ it was not your wit 

* Parwana from the Nawab known to lUo King (Aorangaobj, 
Shaista Khan, dated Dacca 2ist the Offeniie in no<(t wiie would 
July, 1687. It begins thus: forgiven* — bnt m aged and 
* Consider Yourselfe what manner merciful viceroy will not ciact 
of EviU has been enacted by you, puniaiiment. Thii b the tort of 
and those rash fights made with documeitt wbioh Englisb histo* 
the King's forces and with myself^ rians have hitherto called 
and fired 8,000 Canon Shott, and * treaties ' f Hedges* Dimyt ii« 
plundered and took prizes the 70, 71. 

Shippes of Moors, and afflicted ^ Letters from the Court of 
God’speople* If the matter should Directors dated 12 Augualt 1685 
fully in every particular be made and 12 December, 1687* 
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or contrivance, but God Almighty’s good Provi- kwt-s 
dence which hath always graciously superintended 
the affairs of this Company,’ to which he owed his 
deliverance. Their grand plan of campaign, with 
six companies of infantry against the Mughal 
Empire, had miscarried, and Chamock must bear 
the blame. ‘ If you had immediately according to 
the King our Sovereign’s orders and our own, 
proceeded directly for Chittagong, while our forces 
were sti^ng and vigorous, the Mogull would have 
consented to our holding and keeping that place in 
amity with him.’ ’ , 

As a matter of fact, it was due to accidental 
causes that the English were not swept off the 
face of Bengal. The Emperor engrossed by his 
great wars in Southern India scarcely deigned to 
notice the petty tumult on the Hhgli, except by 
calling for a map * of that scarcely known region. 

The Viceroy of Bengal, then in his eighty-fifth 
lunar year, had betaken himself to the round of 
devotions amid which a pious Musalman pre- 
pares for death,” and thought he had sufficiently 
punished the traders by driving them out of their 
miserable refuge at Hijili. 

Chamock thus got a respite of a year. He had 
tried four places on the river: Hdgli town, 100 
miles from the sea and beyond the protection of 
his ships : Ulubana, literally ‘ the Abode of Owls,’ 

' Letter of the Court of June, 1687. Hedges’ Diary, iL 
Directors, dated 27th August, 68, 64. 

1687. * He retired from the Viceroy* 

^ Letter from the Patna alty of Bengal in 1689, and died 
Factory to Sir John Child, 25th in 1694, in his 9Srd hmw year. 
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1887-8 about half way down, where there was no trade : 
the fever creeks of Hijili near its mouth; and, 
twice over, the long pool at Sutanati and its high 
eastern bank protected by swamps to landward. 
With infinite labour and endurance of misery 
through the hot weather and drenching rains of 
1688, he there threw up a rough shelter for his 
ague-stricken followers and began some poor 
8«pt. 1688 defensive works. To him arrived on September 20, 
1688, Captain Heath with another reproachful 
despatch from the Directors, and orders to put the 
whole survivors on board ship and to sail for the 
conquest of Chittagong. 

Charnock pleaded hard for his rising settle- 
ment. The despatch grudgingly allowed that if 
he had already fortified some suitable place, their 
servants might stay there, ‘ since we can’t now 
help it.’ * With the aid of this argument Char- 
nock managed to avert the catastrophe for some 
weeks. But Heath, a ‘ capricious and futile 
feather-brained ’ * sea-captain, had not the eye of 
genius with which Charnock, and Clive after him, 
discerned the strength of the high eastern bank of 
the Calcutta pool, alike for commerce and for war. 
Nov. 1688 On the 8th November, 1688, after much wrangling 
and several sudden changes of mind, the im- 
petuous sailor ordered Chamocl^ and the rest of 
the Company’s servants on board, leaving the 

‘ Letter of Cknirt of Directora to Hedges' Diary, iL 76. The eon- 
the Pregident and Council of Fort temporary documents for Heath’s 
St« George, dated London, 25th exp^tion and its results then 
January, 1688. follow ; pp. 77-^7. 

® Sir Henry Yule’s words; 
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inland factors, and even our agents ' at the i68s-» 
Viceroy’s Court, to imprisonment in irons. 

He had but a hazy notion whither he was 
going. His Honourable Masters distindtly told 
him to capture Chittagong. But their despatch * 
from London shows that they fancied he would 
find that place somewhere ‘ up the great Ganges ’ ! 

As a matter of fact it lay on a little river far to 
the east on the wild frontier between Bengal and 
Arakan,,and, although once an emporium of sea- 
board commerce, was cut off from the inland 
Gangetic trade. Heath began his adventures by 
sacking and burning Balasor,^ a short distance 
south of the Hbgli estuary, but failed to bring off 
the Company’s factors, * who were ‘ bound with 
fetters ’ ^ for his misdeeds. After again abandon- 
ing an envoy at the local governor’s Court, he 
sailed for Chittagong with a miscellaneous flotilla 
of some fifteen vessels, large and small, and about 
5J(X) soldiers, of whom over 150 were half-castes or 
‘ Portugut. se.’ But on his arrival at Chittagong ‘ 


‘ Massre. Eyre and BraddylL 
Printed in Hedges' Diary, ii. 
7B. I anggesi that the mistake 
of the Directors arose from the 
circumstance that their geography, 
derived by slow filtration from 
the Portuguese, was a a iitory old. 
The Portugtiese, circ, had 

found the two chief seaports of 
Bengal at S4tg4oD (just above the 
later Hfigli town) which com* 
manded the Qangetic trade, and 
at Chittagong, the emporium of 
the Burmese and sea^board com- 


merce. The Sitg&on creek had 
silted up before the Eng lish 
arrived at Ht%li, and Chittagong, 
after becoming a pirate nest oi 
the Portuguese and Arakanese, 
had lost the remnants of its 
mercantile importance under the 
land-loving Mughals. 

^ 28th November to 4th De- 
cember, 1688. 

* Minute by the Bengal CouneQ 
at Madras, 2i March, 1689. 

^ About the 18th of January, 
1689. 
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[1688-9 he found the place defended by ten thousand men, 
and after a month of distracted councils of war, 
hollow negotiations with the native governor, and 
vain offers of service to the King of Arakan, he 
once more abandoned an unfortunate English envoy, 
and gave up the enterprise. His crowded human 
cargoes had been dying of scurvy, and on 17th Feb- 
Feb. 1689 ruary, 1689 he resolved to seek refuge for his 
vagrant fleet at Madras ; giving, in his own words, 
‘ orders for every ship to make the best of her way.’ * 
At Madras Chamock ate his heart out for 
fifteen weary months. The experiment of making 
Bengal an independent presidency in 1681 had, 
after a miserable experience, been abandoned in 
1684, and the Hugh Council replaced under 
Madras. Charnock was therefore in the position 
of a subordinate agent who, having lost all the 
property entrusted to him, fled with his whole 
estabhshment for refuge to the head settlement. 
But the indefatigable Nestor set to work to 
patch up the ruin which Heath and his Honour- 
able Masters had wrought in Bengal. Aurangzeb 
did not take the distant scuffles with traders too 
seriously.* Indeed during the very autumn of 
1687, when Chamock stole back with his remnant 
from Hijili to Calcutta, the superior Council of 

* Captain William Heath’s makes no* mention of the Ei^Ush 

Short Account to the President war, although he relates at some 
and Council at Fort St. George, length our capture of a pilgrim 
dated 16 Augost, 1688. ship in 1608. In Book XX. he 

* Even Mountstnart Elphin- merely refers to the war to state 
stone in his full and carefi^ ac- that KhafiKlmn, the eimiempcimy 
count of these years (1686 1600) historian, * takes no notioe of iV 
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Madras was celebrating the Emperor’s conquest of i6»40 
Golconda by salvoes of cannon. 

When, however, Sir John Child threatened to 
withdraw our trade from Surat, and began to cut 
off Mughal ships and to endanger the route to 
Mecca, the piety not less than the fiscal interests 
of Aurangzeb drew his attention to the Company’s 
proceedings. The local officers of his Majesty 
sufficiently punished its audacity, drove its 
servants^ out of Bengal, seized its factories at 
Surat, Masulipatam and Vizagapatam, threw many 
of its agents into irons, and attacked Bombay with 
the Siddi fleet. But although insignificant on land, 
the English were formidable at sea, and the ocean 
path of pilgrimage mu^ not be troubled. In 
December 1089 Sir John Child, having sought aid 
from the French and Dutch in vain,' recognised 
the hopelessness of the struggle, and solicited 
peace,’ which the Emperor granted, although on 
hard terms. 

His Mijesty's farman of the “27th February, Feb.1690 
1690 sets forth that ‘ all the English having made 
a most humble submissive petition that the ill 
crimes they have done mjiy be pardoned,’ and 
pronsised to pay a fiqe of Rs. 150,000 (say 17,0(X)i.), 
to restore all plundered goods, ‘ and behave them- 
selves for the future no more in such a shameful 
manner,’ the Emperor accepts their submission 
and grants them a new license for trade, on con- 
dition that ‘ Mr. (’hild, who did the disgrace, be 

’ Bruce's Annals^ iu 604. don and Novarro to the Imperial 

^ He despatched Messrs. Well- camp. Idem, ii. 687. 
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1690 turned out and expelled.’* But by this time 
Sir John Child was beyond expulsion or disgrace. 
He had died at Bombay in the midst of his 
troubles, on the 4th of February, 1690.’ 

A copy ’ of the general pardon was in due time 
forwarded to the Viceroy of Bengal, who sent a 
permit to the English to return from Madras. 
Chamock perceived, however, that no general 
pardon would cover the particular Bengal griev- 
ance, and he refused to return till he obtained a 
specific promise from the Viceroy that we should 
have a free trade, unhampered by local exactions, 
in return for ’the old payment of Ks. .3,000 a year. 
The polite Persian * who had succeeded to the 
government of that province, was glad to be able 
to mark the first year of his rule by setting free ‘ 
the English factors whom Heath had abandoned 
to captivity and chains. Having received his 
Highness’ guarantee Chamock and his refugees 
at Madras made their way through the monsoon 
tempests of 1690 to the Hiigli nver. 

Aug. 1690 At length on Sunday, August 24, 1690, at noon, 
the weather-beaten band anchored, for the third 
time, in the long pool of Calcutta. With a poor 

' The translation as given by Khan, a Persian refugee (1687), 
Stewart, App. VII. to the Hutory who had risen to the most exalted 
o/Ben^aZy is identical, saving one position in the Mnghal Empire, 
wordy with that given by Bruce's Ibrahim Khan had himself held 
AnnaU, iL 639, 640. the govemorshipe of Kaahmir, 

® Hedges' Diary, ii, 166. Lahore, Behar and other high 

^ Farwana, dated 28 April, 1690. poets, before reaching the Vice* 
Given in App. VI. to Stewart's royalty of Bengal. 

Mutory of Bengal. ^ July 1690. Stewart's History 

^ The Nawab Ibrahim Kbm: of Bengal^ p< 906. Calcutta Ed. 
son of the famous Ali Mardan 1847. 
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guard of thirty soldiers all told, they scrambled uoo 
up the steep mud bank which was thenceforward, 
without a break, to grow into the British capital of 
India. They ‘found the place in a deplorable 
condition, nothing being left for our present accom- 
modation, and the rain falling day and night.’ 

If Chamock had thought of his own ease he would 
have sailed on to Hiigli town, and settled there 
under the protection of the new and friendly 
Viceroy. , This great officer kept his promise, and 
issued orders explicitly exempting the English 
trade from customs duties, on the old payment 
of Rs. 8,000 a year.* Chamock’s own fellow- 
servants, huddled together on the malarious river 
bank, almost mutinied for a return to their houses 
and gardens in Hiigli town. But the old man 
knew that the Company’s goods could never be safe 
80 far beyond the guns of its sea-going ships. He 
had had enough of ‘ fenceless factories,’ and he 
resolved to create for his masters a stronghold 
which should be a surer guarantee than any 
farman, even if he perished in the attempt. He 
perished : but not until, by two more years of 
endurance, he had founded Calcutta. 

They were two miserable years. The buildings i 690 -i 
which he set up with so much labour and peril in 
1688 had been burned. Three ruined, earth hovels 
alone remained on the high river bank, and the 

* Diary and Consnltatiou Book the final one dated lOtk Febm* 

of the Bengal Couneil, dated ary, 1691. App. YIIL and IX. to 
AngTUt 94, 1690. Stewart’s Hutorp of 

* Two parwanae of 1690-91, 
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1690- 1 wretched band had to live ‘ in boats ’ during the 

most unhealthy season of the year.* Through the 
pitiless monsoon months of 1690 Gharnock 
struggled on, erecting such shelter as he could 
‘with mud walls and thatched till we can get 
ground whereon to build a factory.’* In the 
scorching summer of 1691, we still find him and 
his desponding followers dwelling in ‘ only tents, 
hutts and boats.” It is no wonder that the 
weaker brethren continued to clamour ,for their 
‘ profitable easy old habitations ’ in Hiigli town. 
Nor is it surprising that Gharnock sent home ‘ an 
incomplete cargo ’ that year ; for which the superior 
Council, amid the comfort and plenty of Madras, 
soundly rated him. 

1691 - 2 Yet Calcutta grew. Its deep pool attracted 

the trade from the Dutch and French settlements 
higher up the river, and the Indian merchants and 
Armenians began to flock to a place where they 
felt safe. But the fever-haunted swamps which 
stretched behind the river bank exacted a terrible 
price for its prosperity. ‘ Death overshadowed 
every living soul.’ ‘ The name of Calcutta was 
identified by our mariners with Golgotha — the 
place of skulls. Within a decade after Chamock 
finally landed on the deserted river bank in 1690, 
it had become a busy mart wjth 1,200 Engli.sh 
inhabitants, of whom 460 were buried between 

^ Bengal Consultations, 24th Madras to the Court of Birectors, 
August, 1690. 25th May, 1691. 

* Idem, 28th August, 1690. Wilson’s Early Annak of ihs 

^ The President and Council of English in Benga\ p. 208. 
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the months of August and January in one year.* 

The miseries of the fever-stricken band throughout 
1090 and 1691 are not to be told in words. 

By Ihe middle of 1692 they had made firm lew 
their footing. Indeed the official records complain 
that Chamock secured a larger investment in that 
year than he had funds to pay for. The battle 
was won, but Chamock was not to reap the victory. 

His last months were embittered by a subordinate * 
who taunted him with the new East India Com- 
pany about to be formed in England, and of which 
he and not Chamock would be the chief in Bengal.* 

A terror of getting enmeshed in the* distant law- 
court of Madras paralysed his action and haunted 
his bedimmed brain. Thfe shadows of the coming 
night settled heavily on the worn-out man. He 
grew moody and savage. The government slipped 
from him into unworthy hands. His closing days 
were unlovely and unloved. On January 10th, Jm. i6«s 
1693 they buried him in a grim enclosure, destined 
in the next century to become the site of the Old 
Cathedral of Calcutta. 

What little the English world knew of him i6»s 
was for long made up of stories of his last morose 
days, told by interlopers * who hated him, and by 
a jealous superior ’ and a commonplace successor 

‘ Hamilton's East 1, idles, IL finisbei! letter, October 1^. 

7, 8, Hedges* Ihary, iL 92. 

^ Mr. Braddyll, whom Heath * Hai^ton'g Eew At- 
abandoned to captivity, and who count of Die East Indus. 
naturally looked on Chamock a& ' Elihu Yale, Preddent of the 
an aocomplioe in the act of Council at Madras. The Madras 
desertion. Council refhsed to sign Yale’s 

* Sir John Cbldsborough’s un- carping despatches, and Tale wia 
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1698 who did not in the least discern what he had 
achieved. Even Orme, a usually careful historian, 
misled by the Old Style date on Chamock’s tomb, 
gives a wrong year for his death — an error followed 
by all writers during two centuries.^ Chamock 
stands forth in the manuscript records as a block 
of rough-hewn British manhood. Not a beautiful 
person : for the founders of England’s greatness in 
the East were not such as wear soft raiment and 
dwell in kings’ houses : but a man who had a 
great and hard task to do and who did it — did it 
with small thought of self, and with a courage 
which no danger could daunt nor any difiiculties 
turn aside. It was his lot to found, unthanked, 
a capital. He rests ‘under his time-stained 
mausoleum — a wearied exile ‘ who after long travel 
in a strange country hath returned to his eternal 
home.’ * Perhaps his truest epitaph is a chance 


contemptuously rebuked by the 
Court of Directors’ letter to 
Madras, drd January, 1694. 

- Till pointed out by Sir Henry 
Yule. Hedges’ Diary, vol. ii. 
p. 88 (Ed. 1888). 

^ The whole inscription runs 
thus : D*O.M. lobus Chamock 
Armiger — Anglus ct nup, in hoc 
— Regno Bengalensi dignieBim. 
Anglorum — Agens mortalitatis 
9uae exumas — »wb hoc marmore 
depoBuit ut — in epe hcaiae 
remrrectionu ad — CkrisU judi- 
cis adventum ohdormirent --Qui 
pOBiquam in Bolo mm — buo pene- 
grinaiuB cBBct diu — ReverBUB e$t 
domum Buae etemitatu detimo 
die lanuarii 1692 — Fariter 


jacet — Maria Johi primogcnita, 
Caroli Fyrc Anglorum HirtvL 
Praefecti conjux charienma - 
Quae olnil 19 die Fehruaril 
A.D, 97. 

.\n adjoiTj::ig t4ikblet records .u 
pathetic words the death of hit* 
youngeet rift tighter (aged 21), who 
married Jonathan White, of the 
Bengal Council SieM pa runt- 
per Chneiiane hecti:*r — Vel quis 
es tandem et nteemn de/le 
Duram%exuB muUebrtB B 0 riem-^ 
Qui per elapm tot anmprufn 
milia Culpam prim, Amm luil 
FarentiB—Et Imt UBque dum 
etemufn Btdbii — Jn dolore paruB 

filioB, 
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line in a despatch from the Directors a year after his 
death — ‘ always a faithful! Man to the Company.’ 

The grand plan of campaign which the 
Directors had projected in 1686, and which ended 
with the humble submission of their Surat Council 
to Aurangzeb in 1690,* left behind four permanent 
results. The first was a settled conviction that a 
land- war against the Mughal Empire lay beyond 
their strength. The second was the knowledge that, 
as Sir Josia Child foretold,* our sea-power could in 
the end secure terms for us, by blockading the 
customs-ports and threatening the pilgrim route to 
Mecca. In the third place the Company made up 
its mind, once and for all, that it could no longer 
trust to ‘ fenceless factdries ’ either within the 
Empire or outside it. The fourth result of the war 
was Calcutta — a result due to the stubborn resolu- 
tion of Job Chamock — and acquiesced in by the 
Directors ‘ since we can’t now help it.’ Chamock 
thus stands out not only as the founder of the 
British capital in India, but as the t3rpe of the 

Chamock' 8 iascripticii was Chamock as * always a faiihfal 
probably written by ‘ tlae mer- Man to the Company ’ oocnrs in 
chant parson* Evans; one of tb^ir letter to the Madras OonncO, 
his feiiow^refugees to Madras, dated 8rd January, 1694. 

Chaplain Evans returned to * Ante^ p. 265. 

England with a great fortune ^ The Directors indeed ex- 
{circ, 1698), became Bishop of aggerated the eflfects of the stop- 
Bangor, was preferred to the page of trade hy the war when 
Bishopric of Meath, quarrelled they supposed that it ‘oaoaed 
violently with Dean Swift, and insurreotions and an nni vernal 
died in 1724. A fine epitaph in lamentation and cry* of * Pmm 
Dnblin commemorates his virtues with the Englkh or We must 
and twenty years of apostolic all starve/ Court Letter to the 
labour in India ! The D^tors’ Bengal Council, dated 27th 
more realistic summing up of August, 1688. 
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new policy that farmans must be upheld by force, 
and that a fort is better than an ambassador. 

That policy was developed, however, into its 
final form by a less rugged intelligence than his. 
Sir Josia Child discerned that if the Company were 
to abandon the Roe doctrine of peaceful traffic for 
armed trade, it must supplement the profits of 
commerce by taxation in its settlements. He had 
to face an opposition which vehemently, and quite 
truly, asserted that stone-walls did not pay. Yet, 
amid the growing anarchy in India, forts had 
become a necessity of trade, and he resolved that 
they should 'also defray their expenses. He im- 
pressed on the Company that the new demands 
made on it for self-defence could only be met by a 
territorial revenue, and that its old system must be 
re-formed upon the Dutch model. 

From 1684 onwards, we accordingly find in the 
records a new-born admiration for the ‘ wisdom ’ of 
the Hollanders in combining taxation with trade.’ 
In 1685 the Court of Directors vdsh to render ‘ the 
English nation as formidable as the Dutch or any 
other Europe nation are, or ever were, in India ; ’ 
and they dwell on the ‘ political skill of making all 
fortified places repay their full charge and expenses ’ 
from land-revenues, as the natives ‘ do live easier 
under our government than under any government 
in Asia.’ * We have seen a representative munici- 
pality set up, at Madras, under Sir Josia Child’s 
orders, to facilitate the levying of taxation. In 

* MS. Letter Book, No. 7, p. ® Idem^ pp. 160, 440-60, Slat 
260, 5th March, 1684. May and 26th August, 1685. 
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1687 the Directors look ‘in a most especiall tMT 
manner ’ to the Madras Cotmoil to ‘ establish such 
a Politie of civill and military power, and create 
and secure such a large Revenue as may bee the 
foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
Dominion In India. Fob All Time To Comb.’* 

Yet they add, ‘ we would have you do no wrong 
or violence to any in amity with us. . . . Just 
AND Stout is the motto we hope to deserve and less 
wear.’ * . 

The final declaration of this policy took place iws 
in the following year — a declaration usually mis- 
represented as an abrupt departure from peaceful 
trade to territorial aggrandisement, but which we 
now see to have been gradually forced upon the 
Company from 1684 onwards by necessities similar 
to those which compelled Aurangzeb, in 1683, to 
quit for ever his magnificent capital, and to head 
the array of the Mughal Empire. ‘ The increase 
of our revenue is no less the subject of our care, and 
must always be yours, as much as our trade,’ the 
Court of Directors wrote to the Bombay Council in 
1689. ‘ ’Tis that must maintain our force, when 

twenty accidents may interrupt our trade. ’Tis that 
must make us a nation in India. Without that, we 
are but as a great number of Interlopers, united 
by His Majesty’s Boyal Charter, fit only to trade 
where no body of power thinks it their interest to 
prevent us. And upon this account it is that the 
wise Dutch, in all their general advices which we 

* Letter to Fort St. George, * Idem, dated 27 Angnit, 1088. 
dated 12 December, 1687. 

VOL. n. 
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iMO have seen, write ten paragraphs concerning their 
government, their civil and military policy, warfare, 
and the increase of their revenue for one para* 
graph they write concerning trade. And the .last, 
viz. revenue, is the soul and life of all the rest. 
Without that they could not subsist, notwithstand- 
ing they have the Spice Islands, Japan and most 
of the Pepper Trade entirely to themselves.’ ‘ 

Thus after nearly a century of stubborn ad- 
herence to its own methods, the Company found 
itself compelled to abandon them for a system 
which it had always viewed with aversion. The 
change resulted from no increased liking* for the 
Dutch. It was forced upon the English by the 
same train of events which turned Aurangzeb into 
a wandering soldier for the last twenty-four years 
of his life, with no Court save his camp, and which 
on his death broke up the Mughal Empire. 

^ Despatch of the Court of India residing at Bombay ; * dated 
reetors to * Our Generali of India 11 September, 1689. Letter Book« 
and our President and Counciil of No. 9, India Office MSS. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE COMPANY AND PABLIAMBNT 
1688-1698 

Thebe hBd thus grown up within the realm a body 
standing apart from the nation, yet wielding in 
India the national powers of coining, money, levy- 
ing taxes, building forts, maintaining troops, and 
making war or peace. That such a body should 
continue exempt from Parliamentary control must 
depend either on the absence of public envy, or 
on the popularity of the Sovereign by whose pre- 
rogative it was maintained. Under Charles I. the 
profits of the India trade had proved too uncertain 
to excite the jealousy of the Commons : under 
Charles 11. the royal authority sufiSced to protect it 
from their interference. But the kingly preroga- 
tive received its death- wound during James II. ’s 
assault on the liberties of his people, and the 
Revolution brought the Company face to face with 
Parliament. 

In the last cly'pter we had to advance some 
years beyond the English epoch of 1688 in order to 
caiT}' the narrative of the Indian settlements to a 
point of natural pause. In the present chapter, 
if we are clearly to understand how and why 
Parliament intervened, we must glance back at 

8 S 
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certain home-aspects of the Company under the 
Bestoration. 

The continuity of capital and permanent union 
1647 of interests initiated under Cromwell’s charter of 
1667/ secured steady returns unknown in the days 
of Particular Voyages and successive Joint Stocks. 
But Charles I.’s cabals and Courten’s Association 
were still fresh in men’s minds, nor did the City at 
first feel sure that Charles II. would keep faith with 
the Company. Several years elapsed, moreover, 

‘ before the profits of the new corporation began to 
1661 com6 in.^ In, 1661 its stock stood at 6 to 8 percent, 
discount,’ and about 1066 during the Dutch war 
the lOOf. share only fetched 70/.* But the appraise- 
ment of assets, pro^^ded for at the end of the seven 
years from the subscription of 1657, disclosed their 
actual value at one-third more than the original 
outlay,® and in 1669 the market price of lOOf. stock 
was 130/.® A similar appraisement, after the first 
septennial one, was to be made every three years.^ 
These periodical audits mark a new departure 
from the method of secret book-keeping followed by 

' .4n<«, pp. 188-187. stood thas: Company's grom 

* MS. Letter Book, No. 8, p. aaseU, 661,441t: tto debU at 

128, March 1662. The • I^etter 165,807JL ; and Its net uaets at 
Books ’ here quoted are preserved 495,6841. to repreerat the original 
in the India Office Archives. subscription of The 

* MS. Letter Book, No. 2, original memb«ra were (ffibred 

unpaged. leave to widtdraw thrir eapUal, 

* 3'ke Eart India Trade a but no one did ao. 

moet profiiabU Trade to the ' MS. Letter Book, No. 4, p. 
Kingdom, 1677, p. 17. India 277. 

Office Pamphlets. t Mereuriiu PoUUmt, OotobM 

‘ Idem, p. 17. According to 22 29, 1657. 

Maepheraon, p. 126, the figures 
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the Company do^ to Cromwell’s charter of 1667. 
They were originally designed to allow members to 
withdraw their capital at its real value, but they 
also enabled outsiders to judge of the profits of the 
business, and acted as an advertisement. They 
formed the forerunners of the published accounts 
upon which the modem system of joint stock rests, 
and rendered the shares a marketable security on 
the basis of ascertained returns. The East India 
Company thus anticipated one of the most substan- 
tial benefits now enjoyed by corporations under the 
Public Companies’ Acts. It was the first English 
corporation which combined the modem advantages 
of a continuous joint stock and a periodical audit 
of a semi- public character, with a monopoly in- 
herited from mediaeval commerce. It thus became 
the favourite investment under the Bestoration, 
and its stock sprang up to unprecedented rates. 

In 1077 the price of lOOf. stock had risen to un 
245/.,' and in 1081 to 280/.* In January 1682, lesa 
besides a dividend of fifty per cent., a bonus of 
one hundred per cent, was credited to the share- 
holders,* who practically received back their whole 

' Thi! Ea$( Irului Trade a mo9t of the Be^>ort of the Farliamentiury 
profitable Trade to the Kingdom, Commission are: *That at a gene* 

1677, p. 17. ral court, November 2, 1681, a eaD 

^ A Treatise wherein is demon^ was made for the residue of the 
sirated that the East Ind'a Trade adventurers' subaenptions at 100 
is the most national of all Foreign per cent, at two equal payments.* 
Trades, by ^tXfhrorpif (sometimes [It will be remembered that only 
ideatihed as Sir Josia Child), one-half the subscribed ci^tiil 
1681, p. 11. was called up in 1658.] ^That, 

^ Chandler's History and Fro- January 18, 1681, the said cali 
ceedingsof the House of Commons, was revoked and a dividend of 
iii. pp* 85, 86, ed. 1742. The words 150 per cent, was ordered, vix.t 
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capital of 869,8912. subscribed in 1658, and yet 
retained a share worth more than double their 
original subscription. Evelyn mentions that in 
December 1682, he sold for 7602. to the Boyal 
Society his India stock purchased for 2502. in 
1667; being a gain of two hundred per cent.* 
1688 The high-water mark was reached in 1683 when 
1002. of stock sold for 3602., and even changed 
hands at 5002.“ 

The transactions of the Company we^ on a 
1675 scale that seemed to justify these rates. In 1675 
its exports amounted to 430,0002., which brought 
back Eastern produce exceeding 860,0002. in value ; 
besides the ‘ licensed ’ private trade of its ship- 
owners, servants, and others, reckoned as high as 
150,0002. of exports and 300,0002. of imports ; or a 
total return of, say, 1,160,0002. for 680,0002. sent 
1684 out.* In 1684 no less than 1,800,0002. worth of 
produce was said to have been disposed of at three 
of its recent sales, and the Company was accused 
of devouring ‘ above half the trade of the nation.’ * 
to The dividends paid during the twenty-four years 
from its reconstruction in 1667 to 1691 aggregated 


100 per cent, to double their stock, 
and 50 per cent, in money.’ 

^ Evelyn’s Diary, December 
18, 1682. 

* Anderson’s EUtory of Com- 
mereCf iL 664. 

* A Treatise concerning the 
East India Trade being a most 
^profitable Trade for the Kingdom, 
1680, reprinted 1696, pp. 7, 8. The 
exact figures are : Company’s ex* 


ports, 820,000/. in bullion, and 
110,000/. in merchandise; im- 
ports, 860,000/.; *lieenaed’ ex* 
ports 80,000/. to 100,000/. in bnl* 
lion ; 40,dlK)/. to 50,000/. in goods ; 
imports, 250,000/. to 800,000/. 

^ According to PoUexfim and 
Sir George Treby in the Sandjrs 
case. Howell's State Trials, x. 
481, 404. 
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840| per cent.* of the subscribed capital, or neurlj 
25 per cent, pel* annum. The profits during 
the nine years from 1676 to 1685 amounted to lOTOt* 
963, 689^.* These profits were made, however, not 

by trading on the original subscription alone, but 
with the help of burrowed capital which the Company 
raised at low rates. In 1681 it employed in this 
way 650,000Z. on which it had reduced the interest 
from six to three per cent, without causing the 
lenders to call back their money.* 

Such were the gains of a continuous Indian 
trade conducted on the Roe doctrine of peaceful 
traffic. But in 1683 the growing disofders in India i68» 
compelled Aurangzeb to take the field in person. 

For the Company, it ceased thenceforward to be a 
question of a few forts outside the limits of the 
Imperial protection, as at Madras and Bombay, 
and became one of self-defence alike within the 
provinces of the Empire and beyond them. The 
garrison charges ate into the profits of the trade, 
and the war with the Mughal authorities was said 
to have cost the Company 400,000Z. in cash besides 
the loss of a million to the shareholders and the 
Crown from the interruption of the trade.* Nor did 
Sir Josia Child’s scheme for defraying the outlay 

* Eeport of the Parliamentary ’ Idem^ ii. 

Committee, Jane 18, 169B. * A Brief Account of the Qrmi 

Chandler'e HieUmj and Proceed- Oppreeaione and Infuriee %ahick 
%ng$ of the Houee of Commone, the Managere of the East India 
voL iiL p. 86* The percentage is Company have acted on the liteet, 
calculated on 869,8912. actoally Ltbertiee and Metatet of ihrie 
paid np in 1657*-8* feUow^euligecte [no dale]. Bod* 

^ Anderson's Eieiory of Com- leian Libsaiy pamphlets. FoL 8, 
mcrce, ii 674. 668 (24). 
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on;-^^oe by means of a territorial revenue bear 
imme^ate fruit. Political causes at home con- 
tributed to shake the Company’s credit, and in 
spite of high dividends being still declared (without 
careful calculation,’ if not out of capital) the market 
value of the Company’s stock declined. The lOOf. 
share which was said to have fetched 5001. in 1683 
16 W only sold for 190?. in 1692. 

Meanwhile the Company’s profits had awakened 
the jealousy of the outside commercial world. 
That a body of monopolists should be* able to 
return their whole capital to the shareholders in 
1682, and that their stock should still sell at 360 
to 600 per cent, in the following year, seemed a 
fraud upon the nation*. Huhdreds of private 
1665 merchants had been ruined by the Plague of 1665 
and the Great Fire of 1666, but the Company 
passed through these calamities almost unscathed. 
When driven out of London by the pestilence, the 
Directors held their meetings at pleasant country 
houses,® while a courageous sub-committee of five 
carried on the Company’s business in town, and 
those subordinate ofiicials who remained were 
handsomely rewarded for their risks.” Nor were 

* Report of the Parliamentary * Idefr^ pp. TJa, 88. The India 
Committee, ut aupra^ 18th June, Office records miriotiily exhibit 
1^* the pliNpie ircm Ihe ptotis trader's 

^ As at Mr. Peter Vandepnit*s point of view : ^ Lord having 
mai^on, at Clapton : his ‘ lady * resolved * to nmnilest his sore 
receiving a present of 20/, valnc displeasture against the inhabf- 
for the trouble to which she tants of our whiul provoking 
was thus put, MS. Court nation by visiting them with the 
Book, No. 26, pp. 20, 20o. 81«, Plognoof Pertitonoe.’ MS. Letter 
61a, Ao. Book, No. 8, p. 498, te. 
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tkey less fortianate in the Great *18^,^.1666) im 
as, to use their own words, 'in this sad'ctdami^ 

God was pleased to be veiy favourable to the Ck)ni> 
pany*8 interest, having preserved most of our goods, 
excepting some saltpetre, and our Pepper at the 
Exchange cellar.’ * 

During the hrst part of Charles II.’s reign, his 
support and the interest of his brother the Duke 
of York in the African trade,* stemmed the rising 
opposition to the Company’s monopoly. The 
Company itself also recognised the necessity of 
broadening its basis. A demand arose within its 
own body for a return to the Belated system 
under which individual members or groups might 
send out ventures on their separate account. This 
would have amounted to the subversion of its new 
constitution framed under Cromwell’s charter and 
continued under that of Charles II. But the 
governing body eased oS the opposition by timely 
concessions. It granted liberty to all Enghsh 
subjects below the age of forty to take up their 
abode in its Indian settlements, and to trade prac- 
tically with the whole world, so long as they 
refrained from the prohibited commodities to and 
from Europe.® It allowed its time-expired servants 
to remain in India, which meant to continue the 
private business which they had established for 
themselves while in its employ — a privilege which 

> M& Letter Book. No. 4, p. 89. 181, 5th March, 1675. for Bombay. 

* Ante, p. 197. MS. Letter Book, No. 8,> 96, SOth 

* MS. Letter Book, No. 6, p. Febmary, 1662, for 
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its dismissed officials also assumed.^ It allowed 
its captains and seamen a fair allowance of per- 
sonal freight ; and as public opinion pressed more 
heavily, it authorised a system of Permission Ships 
for private adventurers under its license and 
control.® 

These concessions stand out in contrast to the 
Company’s old instructions ‘ to seize and send 
home’ all Englishmen not in its service. They 
mark that transition of factories into settlements 
which forms a distinctive feature of its history 
1675 under the Kestoration. In 1675 the Directors 
could truly affirm that ‘ for the advantage of our 
nation’ they had given up to all His Majosty’s 
subjects not only the poK-to-port trade of India 
northwards of the equator, but ‘ also to any 
countries southwards thereof in any commodity 
w'hatsoever,’ provided they did not trade in the 
prohibited articles with Europe.® This liberal 
policy, not less than Charles’ personal support, 
explains the comparative acquiescence of the nation 
in the Company’s monopoly during the first part 
of his reign. 

But, as the profits of the Company grew more 
dazzling, such indulgences failed to satisfy either 

' See, among many examples, Ships, carrying 254 gum, wm al 
thoee of John Petit and George sea. A Su^Ummi^ 1480, lo m 
Bowcher: India Office MS. Be* former TrmHse emummdng 
cords, 0.0. 5058 ; and of Hedges EomI Indm Imdk India Offlee 
' himself, and Douglas. Hedges* Traeis, voL 485. 

Diartfy ii. 124. ^ Mirny rv^sranoes, #.g* MS. 

a Collection of Pamphletc Bod. Letter Booka, No. 4, pwBW (1870), 
lekn lihwry, FoL d. 858 (24). In and No. 6, pp. 181, m (1871). 
January 1689, twelve Permission 
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its servants abroad or the public at home. In 1676 im 
the Madras Council protested against the * imprac- 
ticable and destructive condition of registering' 
imposed upon their private trade. ‘ Your servants 
who have gone though the heat and burden of the 
day for you (refraining from your own rich enclosures 
of the out and home trade) desire no more but the 
common and uncorrupted liberty ’ of the port-to- 
port trade in the East. Compulsory registration 
left them^ ‘ only like those fowl we send a fishing 
with a string about their necks to make them 
disgorge as fast as they set foot ashore.’ ’ 

The surprising meekness uith which the Direc- 
tors replied to these taunts is due to the fact that 
they differed among theinselves as to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a more open trade.* In 
1081 their disputes culminated in an attempt to 
wind up the Company. The two able men, Thomas 
Papillon and Sir Josia Child, who had for years 
controlled its policy, then arrayed their forces on 
opposite sides. Thomas Papillon * served as a 
Director with certain breaks from 1663 to 1682,^ 
and had represented the Company in the Dutch 
negotiations. He was by conviction a free-trader 

1 William Langhom and not to be borne with^ eepeoiailj 
the Madras Coimcil to the Com- when our designs tend to ^leir 
f»any, July-Novemberi 167<^ MS. advantage as well as ouni; and 
Beeorde, 0.0. 4215. thia shall serve for answer to all 

® * We shall always be willing the paragraphs of your letter of 
to receive advice from our ser- this kind«’ MS. Letter Booki No« 
vants when it is offered in such 5, p. 4U2, 1677. 
manner as becomes both us and ^ Bom 1628; died ITOSt* 
them ; but expoelulations and ^ MS. Court Books, 
ciiminatioiis add reproaches are 
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as regards the internal commerce of the realm, 
and he retained a republican spirit which stirred 
him to oppose arbitrary power by means of the law 
courts and in Parliament. 

Josia Child ‘ had acted as victualler to the 
Navy imder the Commonwealth, and continued 
his connection with the Admiralty in official 
capacities after the Eestoration, his name being 
frequently coupled with that of Papillon in the State 
Papers.^ He was chosen a Director of the East 
1674 to India Company in 1674 and annually re-elected to 
the governing body with the exception of one year 
until his dealh in 1699. The exceptional year was 
1676 1676, when an intimation of the King’s displeasure 
with both Child and Papillon (apparently arising 
out of a Government contract) secured their 
exclusion. From that date Josia Child turned his 
eyes towards royal favour, and was made a baronet 
in 1678 ; while Papillon grew more stoutly inde- 
1678 pendent, and opposed in Parliament the bill of 
1679 for prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle 
into England. 

A similar divergence had taken place among 
the other Directors,* many of whom were, like 
Papillon, Whigs elected when the glow of Kestora- 
tion loyalty had passed off. It was to these men 
that Josia, as a friend of Papillon. owed his first elec- 
tion in 1674 ; and it was from them that he found 

^ Born 1630 ; died 1699. ® It should be remembered that, 

* E.g. Calendar of State for the sake of brevity, I speak of 
Papers, Domestic, 1671-2, pp. the ‘ Twenty. four Committees,' or 
285, 464, 614 ; 1672, pp. 68, 297, Members of the Committee of 
866, &c. Twenty-four, as Directors. 
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himself severed six years later, not by his cotirtiy 
leanings alone, but by deeper differences as to the 
conduct of the Company’s affairs. Papillon believed 
that the demand for an open trade must be met 
by reconstituting the Company on a broader basis ; 
Child hoped that, with the King’s support, the 
Company would maintain its monopoly against all 
opposition within and without. By 1680 his com- 
manding personality, great wealth, and rare talents 
for busiQess had placed him at the head of a 
following not less powerful than that of his former 
frieUds. 

In 1681 the opposing forces met : the strict issi 
monopolists, headed by Sir Josia Child, newly 
elected governor of the Company ; the reformers 
by Papillon its Deputy-Governor. On November 11 
a petition to the King was brought forward by 
Child’s influence, praying for a royal proclamation 
against Interlopers. Papillon moved that a clause 
be inserted, by which the Company offered, after 
three years’ notice, to wind up the Joint Stock of 
1657, and in the meantime to open to the public 
a subscription-book for a new Joint Stock in 
which outsiders might freely take part.’ Child’s 
party opposed the amendment as designed ‘ to do 
us a mischief,’ and it was lost. PapiUon and his ^ 
adherents were thrown out of office, at the next 
annual election (1682) ; while Sir Josia Child ‘ for- 
sook all his old friends that first introduced him 

^ Mmnoir9 of TJwmaM Papillon^ The three years' noUoe was to 
of London^Merchcmtf by A. F. W. nm from lOih April, 168SL 
Papillon, pp. 8Q"88. £d. 1887. 
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“with great difficulty into the Committee,** and 
allied himself to *the great ministers and chief 
men at Court,’ with whom his lavish presents 
enabled him to do ‘ what he pleased.’ * In 1683 
he married one of his daughters to the Marquess 
of Worcester, eldest son of the Duke of Beaufort, 
with a dowry of 50,000Z.* Luttrell mentions a 
rumour that another daughter, with a portion of 
40,000^., was engaged to the Duke of Bichmond 
in 1692 ; * while his son, Sir Richard CJiild, was 
ennobled in the following century as Viscount 
Castlemaine jind Earl of Tylncy. He himself 
had bought Waustead Park (now one of the great 
pleasure grounds of London*) in 1673, the year 
before he became a Director of the East India 
Company, and he poured out his quickly won 
wealth, reckoned at 200,0OOZ., ‘ in planting walnut 
trees about his seat and making fish-ponds many 
miles in circuit.’ * But neither the amassing of a 
fortune nor the spending of it could engross his 
active mind. Sir Josia Child stands as a foremost 
figure among the economic writers of the Bestora> 
tion, the champion of restriction alike as to the rate 
of interest at home and the India trade.^ 


* Same Remarks upon the Pre- 
’ sent State of the East India 

Companies Affairs^ 1090. 

* Idem. 

* Evelyn’s ZHary, 16 March, 
1688. 

* Naroiaens Lnitrell’e Brief 
JSisioriecd Relation of State 
Affai/rs^ 4th October, 1692, voL 
iLp. 588. Ed. 1857. 


' Purcha«»ed by the Coi|Hmttoi} 
of I^ondon, who conveyed it to 
the Ep|i|aig Forest Ooiiiiiiili^ fai 
trust ior the puhlie. Inaugurated 
as a People's l*ark, August 1883r 
Edward Watford's dfMler han^ 
don, part a. p. 479. 

* Evelyn's JHmy, 16lli March, 
16B8. 

’ His early pamphlsl, wciMeti 
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Fapillon and others of his party, finding they 
had no chance of re-deotion to the gorseming 
body, sold out their stock, and a blow struck at 
them as Exclusionists through the law courts 
cowed further resistance within the Company. In 
February 1684 Sir Samuel Bamardiston, one of ifist 
Papillon^s chief friends, was haled before Judge 
Jeffreys, as being of a * factious, seditious, and 
disaffected temper,’ was sentenced to a fine of 
10,0001.,, and, in default, lay in prison until 1688.* 

In November 1684 the stroke fell on Papillon him- 
self, against whom a subservient Jury awarded 
damages for an outrageous sum, also of 10,0001.* 

To avoid ruin Papillon mortgaged his estates and 
fied to Utrecht. Sir Josia Child, having thus 
stricken down his opponents at home, while his 
brother marched Interlopers in chains through the 
Indian bazaars, now applied the policy of Thorough 
to the Company with a vigour worthy of Strafford 
himself. 

Papiilon’s defeat in 1681 convinced the com- leei 
mercial world that reform could not be expected 
from within the Company. But Child, unlike 
Strafford, had no Star Chamber at his back, and 
the outsiders resolved to break down the India 
monopoly by every constitutional engine which 

in 1665, developed, throT^gfh foot ^iXoirorpir, the author of it Ttm* 
editions during hie life<tune, into fiee wherein i$ demomiraied ihaJt 
JThe New I>i$e<mr$e of Trade^ and iheEaei India Trade i» the meet 
waii fireqnently re-issued and trana- noHonal of aU Eereign Tradee^ 
lated after his death in 1699. He 1681. 

urged the reduetion of inberest > Howell'a State Tnate^ vuL 
by statute, from 6 to 4 per cent. ix. (1816), 1884-1871. 

He has been also identified with ’ Idem^ vol. x. 819*872. 
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money and legal skill could set at work. Their 
first effort took the form of a petition to the King. 
The Levant or Turkey Merchants, a corporation 
more ancient and for long more profitable to the 
realm than the East India Company itself, urged 
that the countries on both sides of the Bed Sea 
were subject to the Ottoman Sultan, within whose 
dominions they had full liberty to trade. They 
therefore asked leave to send their ships to that 
sea by the most convenient route, namely, the 
Cape of Good Hope. This practically involved a 
new enterprise for converting the old caravan 
trade with the Asiatic dependencies of the Porte 
1682 into a seaborne commerce. In April 1082 the 
arguments, or the influence of the East India 
Company, secured the rejection of the project 
by His Majesty in Council, and the East India 
Directors boasted that the matter had been laid 
for ever at rest, as ‘ a thing in itself frivolous and 
serving only to amuse idle and ignorant people, 
not Princes nor Councils of State.’ * 

The outside merchants, now hopeless of con- 
cessions from the Company or of a hearing by the 
King, had recourse to the law courts. In August 
1688 1683 Charles II. issued Letters Patent to render 
the Company’s powers still more effectual, and 
authorised it to set up Admiralty tribunals of its 
own nominees, wherewith to confiscate the ships 
and goods of its rivals.* ^Nothing remained but* 

* Broee’s AnnaU, ii. 476, or for * MS. L«tt«r Bodi, No. 6, pp. 
a more instruetiTe aeeoiml, Mae- 510, 527, 520. 
phenon, 1S7-8. * India Oflee Libtmry Qnaito 

of Cliart«re» pp. 114^104, 
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to deny the right of the Crown to grant each 
authority, and the case of Thomas Sandys, an 
Interloper, was used to raise the whole question 
of the royal prerogative to create a monopoly of 
the India trader This great trial was fought ont 
during more than a year ^ before the Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys by the ablest lawyers of the age 
— three of whom became in turn Lord, Chief 
Justice of England.* Nor was there any attempt 
to disguise the magnitude of the two interests at 
stake : on the one hand, the King’s Prerogative ; 
on the other, a commerce acknowledged to be ‘ the 
greatest that ever England knew,’ and magnified 
into ‘ one quarter part of the trade of the whole 
world.’ * 

So brilliant a bar could scarcely refrain from a 
little histrionic sword-play. Several of the more 
showy passes have, indeed, an air of unreality to 
the modem critic. But the trial will alwajrs be 
memorable in English history as a record of the 
arguments by which the leading lawyers of the 
Bestoration sought, in all seriousness, to uphold 

' Trial began Michaelmas argued the case at length. 

Terra, S5 Car. II, (1608), Howell's * PoUexfen's speech. I have 
Biate Trials, x. 871 : Judgment chiefiy followed the proceedings 
delivered, Hilary Term, 1605: as given in Howell’s 
idem, x. 515, 519-554. vol. x. (1811), 871-554 ; and in The 

^ Namely Holt, counsel ^or the Arffunieniqf fhslsord Chief Jus^ 
plaintiff Company, and Sir George Uce . . . iMmcertiing the Great Case 
Treby and Henry Pollexfen, ooun> of Mom^lies between fhc Eaet 
sel for the defendant Sandys. The India Companif, Plaint^, and 
Attorney-General (Sir Eobert Thomas Bandas, Defendant, Jjm* 
Sawyer), Mr. Solicitor- General don, 1689. But I have sk- 
Finch (afterwards Earl of Not- amined the pamphlets and MB8« 
tingham), and Mr. Williams also in the Bodleian Idbrarv. 

VOL. II. 


T 
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the Itoyal Prerogative of foreign trade. Holt 
opened with the following propositions. No sub- 
ject of England can trade with infidels, except 
by license from the King ; for, as Coke said in 
Calvin’s case, infidels are ^ perpetui inimici,' or 
standing enemies of the realm.* Foreign trade 
depends on compacts of the Sovereign with foreign 
princes, and English subjects have therefore a 
right to foreign trade not (ul libitum or without 
control, but subject to the King’s restraining 
power.* The King in the exercise of his power 
hath restrained the Indian trade by granting it to 
the plaintiff Company. Nor does the grant come 
within the prohibited monopolies. For a mono- 
poly, by its legal definition, is a grant whereby 
persons ‘ are sought to be restrained of any 
freedom or liberty that they had before, or 
hindered in their lawful trade.’ But the defen- 
dant Interloper never had any freedom of the 
India trade. Moreover, Elizabeth’s charter to the 
East India Company was given at the very time 
that the Parliament was attacking unlawful mono- 
polies. No objection was made to the grant 
either then or during the agitation against mono- 
polies under her successor ; and, indeed, it comes 
within the proviso of the Act of 21 James I. that 
the prohibition against monopolies shall not ex- 

^ Holt quotes in support of this Selden's Mare Clamum^ and 
doctrine, Grotins De BeUo et several precedents, ineinding that 
Pace, L % c. 15, par. 11. Howell*8 of 29 Car. 1., prohibiting the 
State Trials^ x. 875. import of French merchandise. 

* Holt quotes in support of this Howeirs State Triakf x« 87d- 
proposition, Magna Carta cap. 80, 879. 
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tend to companies erected for the maintenaace or' 
ordering of any trade or merchandise.' 

Sir George Treby replied for the defendant 
Interloper by pleading the statute of Edward III. 

* that the sea be open to all manner of merchants,’ 
and argued that, although the King had a right to 
create the East India Company, he exceeded his 
prerogative in restraining his other subjects from 
the trade. He denounced as a ‘conceit, absurd, 
monkish,. fantastical and fanatical,’ the doctrine 
that there could be no traffic with infidels except 
by permission of the King ; and he^ showed that 
Turks and Jews might trade >\’ith Christians and 
maintain actions at law. To the argument that, 
as foreign trade depends on royal treaties, and 
may therefore be restrained and controlled by 
the Crown, he answered that no one can pretend 
the King had made leagues with Indian princes 
aJloviring one part of his subjects to trade thither 
and excluding the rest. Sir George Treby denied 
that the proviso of the Monopoly Act (21 James I.) 
applied to the Company, for it only continued in 
force such privileged corporations as were then in 
being, while the plaintifi Company owed its exist- 
ence to the charter of Charles II.^ 

Pollexfen argued for those who specially objected 
to the joint-stock **haracter of the Company, and 

■ Howell’s iSeattfrnoZf.x. 879- Howell'e State Triale, x- 
• 881. For this and other saving ^[65-404. This argoment is based 
clauses of 21 d 22 Jao. L cap* dn the assumptibn that the Fast 
iii. see pp, 276-7 of Mr. Q, W. India (Company was not a eon* 
Prothero*8 Select Statutee^ dc., linuous corporation dating firom 
Clarendon Press, 1894. Elizabeth’s charier. 
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he contrasts it in scathing terms with the Regu* 
lated system of the Turkey fellowship. The latter, 
he says not too accurately, admitted every man, 
and each creditor or debtor knew the person with 
whom he dealt. ‘ But this invisible East India 
Merchant,’ this * invisible body subsisting only in 
intelligentia legis, a body politic without soul or 
conscience,’ engrosses the whole trade for a hand- 
ful of monopolists, who at one time are so power- 
ful that ‘ scarce any man would contend with them ; 
so invisible at another time, as a dun could scarce 
find them.’ Regulated company, he allowed, 
might come within the proviso of 21 James I., but 
how could a joint-stock corporation like the East 
India Company pretend that it was a body erected 
for the maintenance and enlargement of commerce, 
when it shut out all but its own members from the 
trade ? * 

It is not needful to follow the other speakers. 
Lord Jeffreys declared it ‘ a case of great weight 
and consequence, perhaps as ever any case ti^ 
has come into Westminster Hall,’ and suggested 
that it should be argued again in the next Michael- 
mas term. With brutal cynicism he observed that 
he knew the defendant’s counsel would not object 
to this, ‘ but whether your client will or no, I can- 
not well tell nor do not much cHire.’ ® Daring the 
further hearing few fresh points emerged, except 
that Sir William Williams (who had been Speaker 
of the House of Commons and who, until bi« sub- 
mission to James n., stood conspicuous among 

• Howell’a State TriaU, x. 429-486. * Idem, x, 464-S. 
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the Whig lawyers) urged that the question was 
really one to be determined by Parliament. 

Jeffreys delivered a lengthy judgment * in 
which he practically adopted Holt’s arguments, 
and held the East India Company’s charter to be 
a lawful exercise of the King’s prerogative. He 
further declared that the Company’s exclusive 
privileges were not an illegal monopoly, and that 
they came within the provision of the Monopoly 
Act of 21 James I. He saw that the defendant’s 
counsel by admitting the lawfulness of the grants 
to liegulated companies, like the Turkey corpora- 
tion, had undermined their own c^e ; and that 
the difference between the Regulated and the Joint 
Stock methods of doing business did not affect the 
King’s prerogative to issue an exclusive charter. 

The judgment is disfigured by fulsome eulogies 
of the Sovereign, by sneers at the suggestion that 
the case required the consideration of Parliament, 
and by invectives against the defendant — who ‘ by 
his interloping has been the first subject that 
within this kingdom, for near an hundred years last 
past, hath in Westminster Hall publicly opposed 
himself against the King’s undoubted prerogative 
in the grant now before us.’ * ‘ The interlopers 

against the King’s prerogative in this particular,’ 
he declares, ‘ and the horrid conspirators against 
the King’s life in this last hellish conspiracy, first 

' Ths Argument of tJie Lord Defendant. London^ 16B9. Alio 
Chief Justice , . . concerning Howell's Stuie Trials^ voL z* 
the Great Case of Monopolies * The Argument of the Lord 
between the East India Company^ Chief Justice, Ac,, p* 4* 

Plasntiff, and Thomas Sandys^ 
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appeared in Westminster Hall about the same 
time.’* But the judgment, notwithstanding its 
servility and insolence, was a sound one from the 
historical point of view. The East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly had been granted or confirmed as 
a lawful exercise of the prerogative by Elizabeth, 
by James I., by Charles I., and by Charles 11. 
In the two great attacks on monopolies by 
Parliament it had not been arraigned ; and indeed 
during the period when Parliament was itself 
the ruling power the House of Commons had 
re-affirmed the necessity of an exclusive charter 
for the conduct of the Indian trade.® 

Sir Josia Child, now supreme in the Company, 
secure of the King, and armed by the Lord Chief 
Justice’s decision, urged his policy of Thorough 
1685 with whip and spur. In 1685 he resolved to pro- 
secute no fewer than forty-eight Interlopers.* 
The latter without hope from the Crown or the 
courts, betook themselves to forcible resistance ; 
interloping degenerated into piracy ; and from the 
Interlopers, and the attempts to suppress them, 
sprang melodramatic corsairs of the Kidd and 
Avery type.* Indeed the transition of an illegal 

' Th« Argument of the Lord Sir Henry Tole'a Hedge*' Diofy ; 

£d. 1089, p.29. and for notioea of them the 
Jeffreys had himself conducted DicHonary of NoMomI Bio- 
the trial of Algernon Sidney lorthe graphyl voL iL p* 275 ; voL xwd* 
* hellish conspiracy ' Of Bye Hotue p. 22. A recollection of Avory 
Plot of 1688. perhaps suggested the name of 

* 1646. ’ Ante, p. 42. Amory in Pendmnie ; Kidd, the 

® Brace's Annals, ii. 551. boy’s own bpceaneeTi wee a 

^ For references to Avery sequel to piratical interlopbif 

(Avory or Every) and Kidd, see rather than a product of It* 
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armed trade into bnccaneering was easy, and it 
went on apace after, the overthrow of the party of 
concession within the Company in 1681. 

A single example must suffice. The manuscripts i686 
of 1683 record the iniquities of John Hand, master 
of the Bristol, who cleared his ship at the customs 
hoose as bound for Lisbon and Brazil, and sailed 
with papers that defied the vigilance of the East 
India Company.' On reaching the Madeiras, 
Hand called his crew together, and told them that 
they were bound for the East Indies. Some of the 
sailors were sorely troubled, but none dared say 
a word, the captain ‘ being a mighty passionate 
man.’ During his voyage, if the natives whom he 
seized hesitated to act "as pilots, he confronted 
them with a block and a carpenter’s axe. On one 
occasion the mate, being ordered to rummage a 
ship which Hand had boarded, ventured on the , 
civil remonstrance, ‘ Captain, you must consider 
what you do.' Whereupon the captain ‘ kicked 
him o5 the quarter-deck and several others for the 
same reason.’ At Sumatra he fired on a Dutch 
vessel, and his piracies only ended with his death 
when landing a party to plunder and burn a town 
of the ‘ Black Dogs.’ ^ 

Hand was the t;y'pe of the ruffian Interloper, who 
gradually gave u}> the pretence of trade. Before 
the end of the century Madagascar had become a 
pi^te haunt, where reprobates like Kidd plundered 
the shipping along the African coast ; while others, 
like Avery, with his headquarters at Perim, levied 

* The following narrative is 6085 in the TiiSis, Office, 
taken from MS. Records O.C. * idem. 
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Itdaokniail on all craft entering or leaving the Bed 
Sea. But besides the ruffian type of Interloper, 
who tended to turn buccaneer, there was a much 
larger class who simply traded to India in defiance 
of the law. The outside merchants of London 
and Bristol found them abundant capital. Their 
cargoes, intended for Lidia, could be shipped under 
papers for Brazil, and bartered, at an immense 
profit, in the port-to-port trade of the East. After 
selling their vessel for more than her value, they 
might remit their fortune through the Dutch Com- 
pany, or take the risk of doubling it by themselves 
bringing it Ifome in the form of diamonds and 
pearls. Or they could carry on a continuous 
business by fitting out ships at C’adiz and trading 
between India and the European continent.’ Nor 
were the Company’s servants in the East altogether 
averse to the ’ free captain ’ who generously fur- 
nished freight for their private commerce without 
the restraints of registration. While, therefore, 
the Directors fulminated against Interlopers from 
London, and Presidents and Councils in India 
officially looked at them askance, friendly drinking- 
bouts with the intniders took place at the mouth 
of the Hiigli, and on the Coromandel coast. Cap- 
tain Alley on one occasion defiantly dined on board 
a Company’s ship with ‘ great mirth and jollity ’ 
amid salvoes of guns all the aftehioon.* In 1684 a 
sturdy Sling’s partizan like Keigw in openly made use 
of the Interlopers to extend the trade of Bombay.” 

’ As Captain Alley did on more * Hedges' Dtarjf, L 187-8. 

than one lucrative voyage. » Ante, pp. 30&-«. Btiil mora 

Hedges’ Diary, iL 101. striking was the respeet of Sir 
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One plain-spoken captain declaired that ‘ if he did 
not like the Company’s employment this voyage, 
he wotdd turn Interloper the next.’ * 

A safe and profitable business in Interloping was 
thus established on an enormous scale. For besides 
the support of the outside mercantile community 
in London, and the connivance of the Company’s 
servants in India,® the Interlopers found friends 
among the native princes. When a factor got dis- 
missed he set up as an adventurer on his own 
account.^ The Bengal Viceroy proved as willing to 
‘ doe the Interlopers’ Business ’ * for a consideration 
as he was to allow the Company to do its own. On 
the Madras coast the unlicensed traders made a 
determined struggle to Establish shore settlements 
which should compete with those of the Company.® 
Four sites had been selected ^ by them, and the Fort 
8t. George records disclose the long war of bribery 
and intrigue which ended in the Company’s ser- 
vants securing the native authorities to their side. 


Thomae Granthaiu (sent out by 
the King and Company to 
Buppresa Keigwin) towards inter- 
lopers. Hedges' Di<iry, April 29, 
i. 201 * 

Hedges’ Diary, May 24, 1G88, 
i. 90. 

^ The Directors had frequently 
to threaten their servants in 
India with penalties for * aasist* 
ai.ce or countenance' to Inter- 
lopers ; e.g. Letter to Surat, 
March 19, 1680, enclosing a 
mandate from Charles II. to 
the same effect ; Court Book, 


September 24, 1680, Ac. 

^ As in the case of Allen Catch- 
i>oie, for wliich Sir Henry Yule 
gives the original documents in 
Hedges* Diary , iu IIO^ IISL For 
other examples see footnote, atiXe, 

p. 282. 

* Beard's letter, cited Hedges* 
Diary, ii. 111. 

^ Among them Alley, Aubedy* 
and John Smith. Conmdiaiiiim 
Book of Fort 8t Q^oryefor 1688, 
1st senes, voL ii. pp. Sx-ni, te. 
Government Press, Madras, 1884« 
Idem, p. 12. 
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The typical Interloper of the trading as distin- 
guished the corsair class was Thomas Pitt, 
father of the Earl of Londonderry, and grandfather 
of the great Earl of Chatham. His story has been 
pieced together from the manuscript archives,* 
and it bridges over the interval between Jeffreys’ 
condemnation of the Interlopers under the charter 
of the King and their triumph under the sanction 
of Parliament. Thomas Pitt settled at Balasor as 
1674 an Interloper in 1674, and during the next seven 
years did a lucrative trade on the Bay of Bengal 
and as far as the Persian Gulf, in spite of repeated 
commands frolu the Court of Directors to arrest 
1681 and deport him to England.- In 1681 he took a 
trip home, and notwithstanding a writ nc exeat 
regno obtained against him by the Company, he 
, boldly returned to India next year in an interloping 
vessel laden with chests of money for a venture on 
a larger scale. He purchased the protection of the 
native governor, and traded in a strongly-armed 
sloop ; * parading his trumpeters and red-coated 
guards on shore before the very wails of the Hhgli 
factory.* 

In vain the Company’s servanis appealed to 
the Bengal Viceroy ; they could easily procure an 

* Documentary Contributions dated 24th Decemlwr, 19th 

to a Biography of Thomas Piit^ December, 11576, 12th 
Interloper t Governor of Fori 8L 1677, in Vhich the mismom In- 
George, and Progenitor of cm terloj^r ap|)«ai» IM 
lUustrkms Family, by Sir Henry * Commanded by hie oonfe^ 

Yule, K.O.S.I., in vol iii. of his derate Ci^ptain Dorrel or Dorrilli 
Hedges* Diary, pp. 1-106. for whom see HedgM* Dimy, li. 

* For example, letters from 12S-125, iii. p. 2, dc. 

the Court to the Hii^i Council, * Hedges* Diury, iii p. Il« 
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* order* against the intruder; bht a higher bribe 
from Pitt as easily prevented its execution. Be- 
turning home with a fortune in 1683, he was 
arrested at the suit of the Company, bound over in 
recognisances of 40,000/., and after four years’ liti- 
gation was condemned in 1687, as an Interloper, to 
a penalty of 1,000/., afterwards reduced to 400Z. In 
1^9 he entered Parliament, and soon secured a 
permanent seat by buying the manor of Stratford, 
together with the pocket borough of Old Sarum, 
from the Earl of Salisbury. He now took his place 
among the political opponents of monopoly, and 
made another interloping expeditfon to Balasor 
in 1693, without even vacating his seat in the 
Commons. By that tfme, as we shall see, the 
Company was struggling for existence alike in 
Parliamert and in the City. In 1694 it came to i«94 
terms with the Interlopers, and in 1697 appointed' 

Pitt to be President of the Council at Madras. 

T )uring eleven years he governed vigorously, alike 
in the Company's interests and in his own; and 
returned to England in 1709 with immense wealth,* no» 
including the Pitt Diamond, which he sold for 
130,000/. to the Kegent of France.* 

Meanwhile a war of pamphlets prepared the 
nation for a change in the constitution of the 

^ 26th November, 1^97 ; com- oamc one of the meet hmcm of 
mission dated 5th January, 1698; the jeweh of the Freneh Ciowii« 

Pitt arrived at Madras 7th July^ was valued at 481,0002. in 1791, 

1€98 ; laid down his office, 17th and * remains the finest diainond 
September, 1709. in the world.* Sir Henry Yida 

^ For an dt>stract of his will traces its history Jeodi eealeni- 
see Hedges' Diwry^ iii. 168-166. poraiy m i MB Be e in veL iii of 

* In 1717. Tile diamond be* Hedges* Diary, pp. 125-147.* 
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Company. As the subscription of 1667 had never 
been wound up, it was alleged that no opportunity 
had been given to outsiders to join the Company, 
and that the whole stock was practically held by 
sixty to eighty members.’ Even of these a large 
proportion were mere dummies ; fourteen share- 
holders engrossed a third of the stock, while one 
alone. Sir Josia Child, possessed eighty votes. A 
cabal of ten or twelve men had ‘ the absolute 
management of the whole trade.’ ^ The Company 
replied that in reality the shareholders numbered 
656, while no adventurer had sixty votes.* But 
one fact clearlj^ emerged — that the actual power 
had fallen into the hands of a small and exclusive 
clique. 

Even what we should now regard as merits in 
the Company’s finance, were then loudly reproached 
against it. Pollexfen complained to the House of 
Commons that the Company, instead of raising 
new stock and thus admitting fre.sh subscribers, 

* Britannia Langtiens (1680> : Trade U the mo9t naticmai of all 

Marly English Tracts on Com- ForeignTradA»$, by 4^iK6w at 
mercCf 1856^11,341, Bodleian Li- Josia Child 1681, p. 15. TJhj 
brarj. But for an aUeged opening East India Company's Answer 
for new subscribers in 1664, see to the AlhgaHons of the Turkey 
Macpherson*s European Com- Company ^ 1681. The di«cit^p 4 itx]ey 
rnerce with India, p. 120. between the stf^teinente of the 

^ Some Remarks upon the op)K>nents of the Compnny and 
Present State of the East India its aAvoesAm Miimy he in pmt ex- 
Company*s Affairs, 1690. plained f>y the whdlesdie manU' 

* The Allegations of the facttir® of iHggot«ehArehoiders. 

Turkey Company and others The Turkey Cimpany wsmi mid io 
against the East India Company, have tlien had only 600 membere 
1681. Bodleian library. against the East India Company's 

* A Treatise wherein is de- 566. 
moftptrated that the East India 
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supplemented its capital by over 600, 000?. borrowed 
at 4 or 5 per cent., which enabled it to pay divi- 
dends of ^ per cent, on its shares. The Crom- 
wellian origin and the Stuart protection of the 
continuous stock of 1657 alike came in for de- 
nunciation ; as a stock ‘ founded and planted in a 
direct opposition to the native Liberty of the sub- 
ject ; cultivated, cherished, and influenced by the 
hand of tyranny and arbitrary power; watered 
with the tears, groans, and estates of the subjects 
of England ; and . . . grown up to an unbounded 
despotic power.’ * 

Such denunciations may sounfl to us both 
foolish and false. But as the medisval dogma 
against exporting money from the realm died hard 
under the first two Stuarts,- so the mediaeval 
system of Begulated companies served as a stalk- 
ing-horse against the India Joint Stock under the 
last two. All the trade guilds and most of the 
commercial corporations of England still remained 
oii the Regulated basis, according to which each 
member of a fellowship might do business on his 
own account.^ The East India trade had thus to 
struggle against two of the strongest traditions of 
seventeenth-century commerce. It was founded in 
defiance of the principle that to export money 
impoverished the^ nation ; it was developed in 
defiance of the opinion that the true model for 
corporate commerce was a Regulated company. 

^ Bea$on8 humbly offered * Ante^ pp. 19t 20| 85. 
agmmt yrc^fUng or epUemy, and * Ante^ voL L 854*856, 856- 
for dueoMng this Preeent Eaei 265, 275. 

India Company^ 1690. 
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The meroantile morality of the time was also 
arrayed against it. For as the India stock beoanae 
a fr^y saleable commodity,’ a system of specula- 
tive dealing in it arose which outraged the notions 
of sober trade. Sir Josia Child, ‘ that original of 
stock-jobbing,’ * was accused of manipulating the 
share-market by setting afloat rumours of losses at 
sea. He certainly practised to perfection some of 
the least creditable devices of the modem Stock 
Exchange. One set of his brokers would ‘ look 
sour, shake their heads, suggest bad news from 
India,’ and let it leak out that they had orders 
from Sir Josia *to dispose of a large parcel of shares 
for what they would fetch. In a few hours Change 
Alley swarmed with seller^, and buyers disappeared. 
Prices fell sharplj', and another set of Josia’s 
brokers ‘ with privacy and caution ’ began to pur- 
chase. Thus, writes a pamphleteer, ‘ by selling 
10,000?. stock at four or five per cent, loss, he would 
buy 100,000?. at ten or twelve per cent, under price; 
and in a few weeks by just the contrary method set 
them all a buying, and then sell them thair own 
stock again at ten or twelve per cent, profit.’® 

Very vehement, also, was the opposition of the 
silk, linen, and wool manufacturers of England to 
the Indian cottons and art fabrics. They lamented 
the ‘ vain and immodest affectation ’ of foreign 

‘ Ante, p. 277. Detected (ITOl), and The Free- 

^ The Anatomy of Emhange- holders* Ptea agmmt Stock- 
Alley, by a Jobber. 1719, p, 18. johbiny ElecHons of Parliam 4 mt 

* Idem, ut suproj pp. 14-15. Men (1701) ; both pam|dileta are 
For other pamphletfi on the subject attributed in the Bodleian (kla* 
see The VUlany of Stock Jobbers logue to Defoe, 
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cloths, and demanded severe restrictions on the 
importation of silks and * painted calicoes.* Their 
denunciations against Indian commodities, inclnd- 
ing even coffee, which thej described as serv- 
ing ‘ neither for nourishment nor debauchery,’ 
went to swell the general clamour against the 
Company.’ 

To that clamour Child turned a deaf ear. 
James II., himself a keen company promoter, and 
a large holder of India stock, issued in 1686 a lese 
fresh charter ® to the Company, which incorporated 
all the most stringent provisions in the Letters 
Patent of his predecessors. His Hajesty ‘ being 
fully satisfied ’ of the necessity of ‘ one General 
Joint Stock, and that a* loose and general trade 
would be the ruin of the whole,’ granted to the 
East Indifi Company the amplest jurisdiction, civil 
and military, including law-martial, the right of 
coining Indian money in its settlements, and of 
employing troops and fleets alike against native 
princes and European Interlopers. The royal 
admirals and officers of justice were commanded to 
aid in the enforcement of these powers on land 
and on sea. In 1687, Sir Josia Child triumphantly im 
contrasted the Company’s former position as ‘ mere 
trading merchants,’ with its new dignities ‘ since 

^ For the pamphlet literature been^ are, and will he preiuddeud 
hee Prince Butler's Tale Repre- to the manufactures of England, 
tenting the State of the Wool No date (efrc, 1700)* Bodleiaii 
Ca^e (1609); Britannia Lan- Library. 
guens (1680); A True Relation ^ Dated 12th April, 1686. India 

of the Bite and Progress cf the Office Library Quarto of Obaciara, 

East India Compang, thowing pp, 125-140. 
how their manufactures have 
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♦ 

TTih Majesty has been pleased by his Boyal Charters 
... to form us into the condition of a Sovereign 
State ip India.’ * Two years later, James II. from 
his asylum in France had sold out his India stock;* 
Jeffreys had drunk himself to death in the Tower,® 
and the Commons were about to resolve in favour 
of a new East India Company. 

The Parliamentary struggle which followed is 
worked with consummate art into Macaulay’s his- 
tory of the Revolution. We see the East India 
Company now whirled in the eddies of fierce 
political currents, now carried steadily forwards by 
the constitutional movements of the time.* My 
humbler task is to show how', from the clamour and 
confused trade notions of 'the seventeenth century 
was evolved the great corporation which won India 
for England in the eighteenth, and which ruled 
India for England until the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Yet if the narrative loses in broad and 
striking effects, it may perhaps gain something in 
clearness. We shall at any rate find that the 
national settlement of the India trade depended 
only in its momentary accidents on W^hig or Torj* 
majorities, and was determined by deeper causes 
than the absence of county members who had gone 
to see a tiger baited by dogs.® 

Only once under the Restoration had Parlia- 

> MS. Letter Book, No. M, p. ^ Apri) 18, 1669. 

419. Letter of the 98th Sep- ^ Lord Mfteftohiy'a IPorifc*, 
tember, 1687, written during Sir voU. iii and iv. Ed* 1866. 

Joaia Child’B second Goremorahip * As according to Etolyn's 
of the Company. Dioty, March 6, 1699. 

^ January 16, 1689. Ante,p,d08, 
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ment seriously intervened in the India trade. Sc^n 
after the accession of Charles II., an Interloper ‘ 
appealed to the King and House of Lords against 
the seizure of his ship by the Company. The 
Directors denied the jurisdiction of the Peers and 
3omplained to the Commons, who held that the 
Lords could not take cognisance of a question of 
property in the first instance. The Upper House 
^ave damages of 5 , 0001 . against the Company, 
svhile the Lower one resolved that whosoever 
should presume to execute their Lordships’ decree 
ihould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and 
iberties of the Commons of England, and be guilty 
)f a breach of privilege. Years of violent alterca- 
:ion ensued, until the King in 1670 persuaded both 
Bouses to erase the proceedings from their Journals. 
Fhenceforward to the fall of the Stuarts in 1688, 
le Company heard little of either Lords or 
>mmonB, save Jeffreys’ taunts at the suggestion 
ikt the India trade required the consideAition of 
rliament. 

|On the Revolution, that suggestion speedily 
le an accomplished fact. The clamour 
ist the Company forced itself on the ears of 
dl^Convention Parliament, which turned for a 
miHeat from the settlement of the nation to listen 



Skiimer, a fiondon 
t, who arrived in India 
and established himself in 
island of Barella, which 
:ht from the King of 
in Sumatra. The Corn- 
virtue of the powers 

ri. 


given it by Cromwell's charter of 
1657, confiscated the island, to- 
gether with Skinner's vessel and 
goods. Alter various delays the 
Lords in 1666 ordered the case to 
be tried before the Honse. 

IT 
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. to the four ‘ mournful daughters ’ of St. Helena, 
and do justice against the licensed assassins.' The 
struggle between the monopolists and the Inter- 
lopers was now transferred from the law-courts to 
the Commons; both parties were heard, and on 

1690 January 16, 1690, a committee of the House 
reported ‘ the best w’ay to manage the East India 
trade is to have it in a new Company and a new 
Joint Stock, and this to be established by Act of 
Parliament ; but the present Company to continue 
the trade, exclusive of all others, either Interlopers 
or Pennission Ships, until it is established.” The 
Interlopers promptly subscribed 180,000/. to give 
effect to the Kesolution, but before decisive steps 
could be taken, King Wiiriam dissolved Parliament.® 

The Interlopers had learned, however, the 
strength of corporate action, and they now formed 
themselves into an association for the furtherance 
of their common cause. Many great merchants 
of London and Bristol joined them ; the Skinners’ 
Company lent them its cedar-panelled parlour and 

1691 stately hall ; and in 1691 they were ready for a 
trial of strength with the old Company. From 
this date the term Interlopers cannot in fairness 
be applied to the opponents of the East India 
monopoly. There were in reality two rival bodies, 
the old Company doing business on the strength 

of a Stuart charter in Leadenhall Street ; and the 

♦ 

^ 8th June, 1689. p. 211. ® Prorogued 27th JanuAry, 

^ Letter from the Court of 1690; and immediately after- 
Directors to Bombay, 81st Jana- wards dissolved, 
ary, 1690. Bruce, iii. 82. 
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new society, unrecognised by law, but strongly 
organised and meeting regularly at Skinners* Hall 
in Dowgate. The once friends and subsequent 
enemies, Papillon and Child, renewed the con- 
flict, interrupted in 1682 — a conflict now only 
to end, after eight more years of bitter strife, 
with Sir Josia’s death. In 1699 Papillon rcrentered 
Parliament, while over the old Company Child ‘ 
still ruled supreme. 

In May 1691 it was anneunced that the war i69i 
with the Mughal Empire had ended prosperously 
for the Company with a grant of, even ‘greater 
advantages than before.’* But the ignominious 
terms of the Farman leaked out, and both the 
Company and the Dowgate Association again 
brought their claims before the Commons. The 
old Company, uneasy about its Stuart Charter, 
was not averse to a Parliamentary settlement ; its 
opponents also sought a Parliamentary grant, but 
in favour of a new Corporation. In October 1691 oct lesi 
the House resolved that the trade with the East 
Indies was beneficial to the nation, and that it 
could be best carried on by a Joint Stock Com- 
pany possessed of exclusive privileges.* The ques- 
tion now narrowed itself as to which of the rivals 
should form the said Company. After vehement 
debates* Resolutions were passed increasing the 

* Governor in 1686 and 1687 ; * London Oasette, May 7-11, 

Depnty-Govemor in 1688 and 1691. 

16^; and thereafter a Director * Journal* of the Horn** pf 
or * Committee ' until his death in Common*^ 29th October, 1691. 

1699. * Nov. and Deo«, 1681. 

n 2 
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capital of the old Company to million ster- 
ling, find limiting the share of any single pro- 
prietor to 5 , 0001 . This plan would have retained 
the old Company, but remodelled it on a basis 
broad enough to incorporate the Dowgate Associa- 
tion. But Child and his friends refused any com- 
promise, and a bill founded on the Resolutions, 
after being read twice, could get no further. In 
lab. 1692 February 1692 the Commons, having thus failed 
through Child’s obstinacy to arrive at b settle- 
ment, presented an address to the King, praying 
him to dissolxp the old Company and to issue a 
Charter to a new one on such terms as His 
Majesty might see fit.* 

So far Sir Josia Child had been outmatched 
in Parliament. Papillon and his friends, whom 
Child drove out of the Company in 1682, were for 
the most part Whigs; Sir Josia started with the 
support of the Tories. But the Whig House of 
Commons which carried the country through the 
Revolution, and the Tory House elected during 
the reaction that followed it, had alike decided 
in favour of a new’ Company. Child did not 
however despair; for the venue was now trans- 
ferred from Parliament, in whose management he 
w’as a novice, to the Court, in whc«e corruption 
he was a practised hand. Kit^g William might 
look with disdain on the gratifications which had 
smoothed the way for chartera from James and 
Charles, but Child believed, not without reason, 
tliat the royal entourage would prove amenable 

* JovmaU of the Houtt of Cojnntoru, Febniuy 4 Md 6, ISSB. 
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under the House of Orange as under the Stuarts.* 

* I believe in my conscience,’ he wrote alter Parlia- 
ment had referred the settlement of the question 
^o the King, 'there will be no change of the 
Company while I live, or, if any, no other than 
like the change of the moon . . . the same good 
old Company again, which will serve none of the 
ends of our furious brain-sick adversaries.’* 

But before Child could set his secret machinery 
in motign the King took up 'the business in con- 
sultation with the Privy Council, and in Novem- 
ber 1692 His Majesty communicated the results to No?, ism 
Parliament. With dignified sincerity he expressed 
his desire to meet the views of the Commons, but 
the Judges had advised Iiim that the old Company 
could not be dissolved without three years’ notice, 
and it stood firmly on its rights. He therefore 
fell hack on the compromise adopted by the House 
twelve months before, and proposed that the 
capital of the old Company, valued at •740,0001.,* 
should be raised by a fresh subscription to 
or 2 millions sterling, and that the new sub- 
scribers should be incorporated with the present 
members under a charter for twenty-one years.* 

’ * All who could help or hurt TaU by a slip of the pen for 
at Court/ says Macaulay in a Prince BuUerU Tale. 
striking passage on Child's deal- ^ July 1692, Rawiinson MSS. 
ings with the Whitehall of the A. 808, fbl. 801^ Bodleian Libxacy. 
Bestoration, * ministers, mis- ^ By the Priyy Coonoilt but al 
tresses, priests, were kept in good over 1,500,0001. by the Companj 
humour by presents of shawb and itself. For purposes of 
silks, birds' nests, and attar ot it was taken by the Act of ParMa* 
roses, bulses of diamonds, and meat in the same year at 744,0002. 
bags of guineas.' Worke^ iii. 478 4 A 5 Qul. et Mar. e. 15. 

(1866), citing * Fierce* BuilePe * Maopherson'sJSiirojieafiCons* 
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But Child again doggedly opposed any compro- 
Feb. 189S xuise, and in February 1693 the Commons prayed 
the King by an address of the whole House to 
dissolve the East India Company after three 
years’ notice. William graciously promised to 
consider their wishes, and next month left Eng- 
land for the French campaign.* 

Child now found his opportunity. He had 
already bribed discreetly ; during 1C93 he poured 
out 80,468/. in corrupting the Ministers and Court.* 
On the very day after William’s departure for the 
war the Cora^an}^ by an act of negligence so 
extraordinary as to suggest design, connnitted a 
default that vitiated its grant. In the late session 
Parliament had laid a tax on the capital of the 
three great Joint Stock Companies,* the first 
instalment to be paid on March 25 on pain of 
forfeiting their charters. The East India Com- 
pany delayed payment a little beyond the due 
date, and* incurred the penalty. But Sir Josia 
Child, now sure of the Ministers, used the default 
to secure a new royal charter l>efore Parliament 
should reassemble. The Dowgate Association, 

merce with India, pp. 146 147, 4,659^,; 1698 (Uw yeiw of tht» new 

1812. churter), B0,46Sf. ;* 1694, 4,0781. 

* March 24, 1698. An Exact (JoiUciitm of 

Besides the statements of bata$ and in ParUa^ 

enemies we have* the following mmt in tmd tka 

abstract drawn np by the clerks Enqwiff mia ihtf laic 
of the India House for private and Cfjfrupi Practum^ p, 6, 
reference, but called for by the 1095. 

Commons' Committee in 100.‘> : * The Boyal AiSricui, the Hnd- 

Secret Service Moneye, 1688, eon's Bey, end the Eeel Indie 
1,2841. ; 1689, 2,096/. ; 1690, Company. 4 A 6 Gnl. et Mer. 

«/>66l.; 1691, 11,872/.; 1692, o. 16. 
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driven to extremities, raised the old question as 
to the King’s prerogative before the Privy ConnoiL 
But the Privy Council was presided over by 
Caermarthen, and Caenuarthen had received 
several thousand pounds from Child. The King, 
face to face with the armies of Louis Quatorze, 
had little leisure for trade wrangles at home, and 
in October 1693 a new charter issued to the East Oot leas 
India Company.' It condoned the default, and 
confirmed the Company in aH rights or privileges 
conveyed by the Stuart charters, subject to certain 
regulations to be framed by His Majesty. These 
regulations re-established the Company for twenty- 
one years, but provided for a new subscription of 
744,000^ to be added to the Company’s capital, 
and restricted any member from holding more 
than 10,000^. of stock or having over ten votes.’ 

They somewhat modified the compromise pro- 

^ Charter of William aiifl Mary, the fireedom of the Compianj to 
dated October 7, 169d, India porchaeers not othINriae entitled 
Odice Library Quarto, pp. 141-151. to it was fixed at 5/. The 
It names Sir Thomas Cooke, a (|ualification8 for a Governor or 
submissive* creature of Child, and Deputy - Governor was 4,0001. 
whose son was married to Child’s stock; for a ‘Committee* or 
daughter in 1091, as Governor: Director, l,000f, ; and no holder 
while Sir Josia stands third in the of less than 1,000/. could vote in 
coinndttec of twenty -four, after the General Courts. Permission 
the names of the Earl of Berkley ships and ' licensed * trade were 
and the Lord Mayor of Loudon, forbidden under penalty of foxfeit* 

The original charter is preserved ing the charter; idle Company was 
in the India OfQce, which has an annuaUy to export Engliah mer* 
almost complete collection of the chandise to the value of 100,000i ; 

C mpany’s charters and Letters and to supply the King with 500 
Patent from 1661. tons of saltpetre at 881. 10 b* par 

^ Letters Patent, dated Kovem- ton in time of peace, and 451. in 
her 11, 1698. Among the minor time of war. India Office lafaraiy 
proviaioils were the following: Quarto of CharterB, pp. 158-188* 
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posed by the Commons iu December 1692, and 
adopted by the Privy Council in 1698, for retaining 
the old Company, but opening it to the outside 
world by a new subscription which should double 
its capital. The House of Commons felt itself 
overreached, bribery was suspected, and an incident 
occurred which fanned its resentment into a flame. 
The company procured an order from the Privy 
Council to detain the ship Bedbridge, with papers 
made out for Alicant, but with India as, her real 
Oot 1698 or suspected destination.* Child had lately w'ritten 
with confident audacity to India that the time was 
come to make' an end of interloping,- and relying 
on the venal Ministers, he now resolved to stop it 
at its source iu the Thames. 

The City seethed with excitement, and the 
Commons appointed a Committee of the whole 
House with Papillon ((’hild's old antagonist) as 
chairman, to consider the petitions which came in 
from botlr sides.^ The chief owner ‘ of the cargo 
boldly stated in his evidence that ‘ he did not think 
it any sin to trade to the East Indies, and would 
trade thither till there was an Act of Parliament 


' October 21, 1698. 

^ April 24, 1693, Eawlinscm 
MSS. A. 803, fol. 267. According 
to a perhaps exaggerated story of 
Hamilton {New Account of the 
East Indiest voL I p. 282, ed. 
1727) Child inslmcfced the Com- 
pany’s judge at Bombay that his 
orders most be carried out, and 
that the laws of England were 
only a heap of nonsense put 


together by Ignorant country 
gentlemen who could not makt 
laws even for the good govora* 
ment of Ibeir own £amilsoii tnnol 
leas for foreign eouuneree. 

^ Jourmk of the Borne of 
Commoner January 6, ItSM. 

* Gilbert Heathcote, alterwardi 
Knight and Baronet and Lord 
Mayor of London* 
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to the contrary.* ‘ On the 8th January, 1694, tiie ita. um 
committee reported that the detention of the ship 
was illegal, and on the 19th the House resolved 
' that all. the subjects of England have equal right 
to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by 
Act of Parliament.’ * 

Child’s subtleties had thus resulted in a blow 
not only to the Company but to the royal prerog^ 
tive. The nation, however, was too deeply im- 
mersed in the Flanders campaign, the Triennial 
Bill, and Fenwick’s conspiracy, to allow of a trade 
dispute being magnified into a quarrel with the 
Crown. The House of Commons Saving declared 
the India trade open to the nation, William enlarged 
liis recent charter so aa,' inter alia, to revoke the 
provisions against licensed trade, and the matter 
was allow ed to drop.® In 1695, Parhament ism 

’ JourmU <>/ tJiT Home of the person who was to receive it, 

Cimimons, January 8, 1694. and the purposes for which it was 

^ JfifWi, Janosury 19, 1694. incurred, unless by% vote of the 

' By I^ettere Patent, dated Sep- General Court The bye-laws 
teiuber 28, 1694, he empowered framed under Cromw^ell’s charter 
the Company to allow its captains of 1657, providing that no Go- 
and sea othcers to engage in a vernor or Deputy -Governor should 
regulated traffic w ith the East, continue in office for more than 
and he endeavoured to strengthen two years together, and that eight 
the popuhu* element in its con- new members should be elected 
atitiuion. For exiunple, he an- annually to the Committee of 
thorised any six members to Twenty-four, were now inoorpo* 
ijequire a General Court to be rated in the chaurter. If the 
called after eight days' notice, and charter did not prove profitable 
all pnvate committees were to be to the realm, it might he revested 
ohc ?en by the General Court and on three ^ ears' notice* All the 
not the directors. A blow was directo^8,orCommitteeofTwellty- 
aimed at Child's bribery by the four, had to be elected afresh ea^ 
provision that no payment should year; but since Cromwell'a charter 
be made except on a statemeni of * only sixteen of the twenty-four 
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inquired into the bribery which Child had practised ; 
but Sir Josia screened himself behind his creature 
and connection by marriage, Sir Thomas Cooke, 
M.P., who was committed to the Tower by the 
Commons, and ‘ bemoaned himself weeping ’ at the 
bar of the Lords.’ 

1696 In the same year Scotland made a second 
attempt to strike into the India trade. We have 
seen how the patent granted by James I. to a 
Scottish company, in 1617, was speedily, recalled 
under pressure from its English rival.- An Act of 
the Scottish Parliament now incorporated ‘ The 
Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the 
Indies,’ ^ under a pledge of special protection from 
King William, who hoped it might prove a salve 
for the massacre of Glencoe. But the Scottish 


could be re-elected. The system 
was worked so as to retain desir- 
able men always on the Com- 
mittee, and tb pass a flow of new 
men on trial through it. For 
example, Sir Samuel Barnardiston 
was re-elected every year from 
1061 to 1682, except in 1608 and 
1669, when he was Deputy- 
Governor. The cases of Papillon 
and Sir Josia Child have been 
mentioned on page 284. The 
Committee thus combined the 
^advantages of continuity of tradi- 
tion and of fresh blood. Of the 
twenty -four elected in 1670, two 
had already served for twelve 
years, eleven had served for over 
seven years, while only eight 
members had less than four years 
previous experience, and only two 


were elected for the first time* 
MS. Court Books, for whose 
examination in regard to this 
point i thank Mr. W. Foster. 

* Exact Collection of the 
Dehnien. pp. 18 -20, 169*5 : 
A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs from September 
1678 to April 1714, by Narcissus 
Luttrell, ii.'192, ed. 1857, 

Ante, pp. B66-666, voL i, 

” June 26, 1695. The prime 
mover in the scheme was William 
Patersoi^ (165S-17J9), founder of 
the Bank of England. The pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish Company, 
so far as they bear on the English 
East India Company, are sne^- 
marised in Maopherson*B Hutor^ 
of European Commerce wiih 
India, pp. 149-158. 
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Company, after spending its resonroes on the Darien 
colonisation scheme, fell a victim to foreign in- 
trignes, and its shareholders only received a tardy 
compensation on the union of the two kingdoms. 
The English East India Company, however, 
affected to regard its rivalry as serious, and in 
1696 again pressed for a Parliamentary sanction 
for its own trade.* 

It became evident that the existing state of 
things, with the India trade' confined by royal 
charter to an exclusive company, yet declared free 
to the nation by the House of Commons, could not 
continue. The East was practically open to all 
who would take the risks, arising out of the con- 
flict of authorities. Soon, how’ever, the English 
manufacturer’s dread of Indian imports rose to a 
frenzy. In 1697 mobs of three thousand weavers 
assembled to attack Child’s mansion, assaulted the 
East India House and nearly got possession of the 
Company’s treasure.- The Dowgate Association 
and the Company now arrayed their forces for a 
final struggle. In 1698, the Company offered a 
loan of 700,0001. at 4 per cent, to the State for 
the confirmation of its charter by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; a tender which the Dowgate Association 
promptly outbid by offering two millions sterling at 
8 per cent. The (,’hancellor of the Exchequer was 

^ It failed to obtain it, because subscriptions from the publio 
Parliament had authorised the loan. 

Government to raise two and a * Narcissus Luttrell, ut 9upm^ 
hail millions sterling, and was iv. !200 ; Macpherson, p. 158, The 
apprehensive lest a settlement mobs were dispersed by the militia 
of the India trade would divert and the ^ press-gang,' 
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June 1698 in straits for the larger sum, and in June 1698 the 
Commons passed a Bill * for the creation of a new 
East India Company. It was violently opposed in 
the Lords, but eventually passed without alteration 
as a Supply Bill, in spite of a protest * signed by 
twenty-one peers. 

This auction of the India trade by Parliament 
merely gave a constitutional recognition to a prac- 
tice which had long been in force. The ruling 
power in England had always recognised that an 
exclusive grant of the India trade possessed a dis- 
tinct money value which in some form or other 
must be paid. As C'harles I. could not obtain cash 
from the Company, he sought his profit in a 
clandestine association with more generous 
financial friends, Sir Paul Pindar and Sir William 
Courten.® The Long Parliament and Cromwell 
openly compelled the Company to lend large sums 
for the public service,^ although the legend that 
600,000^; was asked for the charter of 1657 is a 
grotesque exaggeration.® Charles II. and James II. 

* By 115 to 78 votes June 25, 65 to 48 votes, aJthongh nenu eon. 

1698, Journals of the House of on the third reading as a Supply 
Commons^ whose dates differ Bill. It will be remembered that 
slightly from those in Macaulay in 1646, during the Long Parlia- 
and others. By its title the Act ment, the lords rejected the 
was a money bill, with a rider for ‘ Ordinance for the Trade ' which 
the settlement of Indian affairs : the Commons had passed as a 
namely, ‘An Act for raising a sum, charter to the East India Com- 
not exceeding two millions, upon pany, ante, p. 42. 
a fund for payment of annuities ’ Ante, pp. 28, 80, 88-41. 
after the rate of eight per centum * Ante, p. 112. 
per annum, and for settling a ^ It depends on a piece of 
trade to the East Indies.* gossip in a letter from Percy 

On the second reading in the Church to Secretary Nicholas, 
UpperHouse it wasonly carried by dated Paris, March A, 1668, 
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simply took from the Company as mnoh as it 
would give, and the courtiers loyally followed their 
Majesties’ example.* In 1698 Parliament, when wss 
placing the monopoly on a statutory basis, recc^* 
nised that compensation should be taken for the 
curtailment of the general liberty of trade, and in- 
augurated the system of loans firom the Company 
for the benefit of the nation — a system destined to 
extensive developments. 

The Act of 1698* skilfully^ avoided a conflict 
with the Crown. It did not grant a charter, but 
it created a corporation to whom the King was to 
grant charters. It provided that a subscription 
for a loan of two millions sterling to the State 
should be opened, and that each subscriber should 
be privileged to trade with India on a capital of 
the same amount as he had paid into the public 
loan. Any person, Englishman or Foreigner, or 
any corporation or company (except the Bank of 
England) might subscribe. The contribtrtors were 
constituted in a body corporate under the title 
of the General Society,* and the interest on their 
two millions was secured by an assignment on the 

giving among other reasons for the Act is fully recited, and for 
Cromwell's dissolving Parliament practical purposes incorporated in 
the inability of the East India the Royal charters immediately 
Company to pay that sum. founded upon it, a very brief 
CaJendar of State Pa^ers^ Do- account of it must suffice. 
niestie, 1657-8, p. 814. The * In full, ‘ The General Safety 
whole subscription called up under intituled to the advantages given 
the charter of 1057 was only by an Act of Parliament for 
860,8911. advancing a sum not exceeding 

’ Ante, p. 182. two millionB, for tbe service of 

* 0 A 10 Gul. III. c. 44. As the Crown of En^and,* 
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from salt, stamped parchment, vellum, and 
paper. To this General Society was secured the 
exclusive trade to India, saving the rights of the 
old Company, which would expire after three years’ 
notice, and such private ships as had set forth 
on the strength of the Kesolution of the House 
of Commons in 1694.’ While each subscriber 
might trade separately on his own account, the 
Act provided that any number of them might 
unite to trade on their combined capital, and His 
Majesty was empowered to incorporate by charter 
such members into a joint-stock company. The 
Act was to hold good for ever, or until repayment 
by the State of the two millions on three years’ 
notice after the 29th Sejttember, 1711. 

July 1698 The Act received the Royal Assent on July 6, 

1698 ; the suhscription books were laid open at 
Mercers’ Hall on Thursday, the 14th,* and by 
Saturday, the 16th, more than the two millions 
were promised. The King contributed 10,000/., the 
Lords of the Treasury 5 , 0001 . a piece, prominent 
Interlopers 35,000/. and 10,000/., but the list is 
chiefly made up of ordinary investors,* many of 


* 19th January, 1694, ante, 
p. 813. Such ships must have 
cleared from England before the 
1st July, 1698, In order to have 
the advantage of this saving 
danse. The three years' notice 
to the old Company was to expire 
on 29th September, 1701. 

^ At eight o'clock, says the 
London Gazette for July 11* 14, 
1698. 


Names long famous in the 
Company*s and 

some of them sarrfving in 
the Indian services of the Crown, 
occur imho Hit, including that of 
WooUastOfi (WoUiMiton) ; a name 
eaiitlod to gratitade of the 
author of this book Ihi^ never- 
failing help in regard to the 
India Office records. 
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them women, and some at them qui^m.' 
fear lest the Dutch Company would take advantage 
of the clause admitting foreigner, and so secure a 
controlling voice in the new society, proved ground- 
less. Dutch names, like the unmistakeable one of 
Dirk Vander Stegen, appear in the list, but not in 
greater numbers than might be expected from the 
connection of the King and the City with Holland. 
But what the Dutch Company failed to do the 
old English Company by a bold financial stroke 
accomplished. It subscribed, through its treasurer, 
315,000Z., and thus in addition to its chartered 
status, it became by far the larg^t contributor, 
and the dominant partner in the General Society 
constituted by the Act of- Parliament.* 

The rapidity with which the two millions were 
forthcoming shows how firmly the India trade had 
now taken hold of the national imagination. 
Country subscribers who, like the Bristol mer- 
chants, deferred making up their minda for even 
a day or two after the Royal Assent on July 5, 
found themselves too late, and offers of many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds arrived after the 
subscription books were closed. This, too, just 
after the losses of a long war, during which no 
fewer than 4,200 British merchant vessels fell into 

' The oiiginiil subscription the King's Commissioners* By the 
books with thf autographs of the evening of the 14th over 600,0002. 
subaoribers in a beautiful state of had been subscribed, 
preservation are in the India ^ The entry in the sobsoription 
Office. At the end of each day the books is simply ^ I, John Da Bois 
list was signed and sealed by doe subscribe for 315,0002.* 
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ike kauds of tke enemy.* ‘ The despatch of so 
great a work in less than three days’ time,’ writes 
a contemporary, who estimates that four millions 
sterling might have been easily raised, ‘ after the 
nation had borne so chargeable a war for so many 
years surprised and amazed all the world.’ - 

The great majority of the subscribers, including 
most of the Dowgate Association, realised the 
dangers of separate trading to India on the Regu- 
lated system, and applied to the King, under the 
alternative provision of the Act, to be incorporated 
Sept 1698 into a joint-stock company. On September 5, 
1698, William |franted a full and complete charter 
to them under the name of ‘ The English Company 
trading to the East IndieS.’ ’ The grant sets forth, 
inth an elaboration of detail which fills sixty-five 
quarto pages, tke whole basis and constitution of 
the East India trade. The King acknowledges the 
new powers claimed by the Commons yet saves the 
ancient rights of the Crown, by issuing his charter 
in pursuance of the Act of I’arliament ‘and by 
virtue of our Prerogative Royal.’ It is technically 
addressed to the whole General Society, but it 
practically incorporates such members of them as 
choose to trade on a joint-stock. The system of 

^ Maepherson, Buropean Com- 1099^ pp, 60, 61 ; and 
mrree with India, p. 168. The Lattrell ciiider dftle 16, 

peace of Byswick had^been con* 1698, iv.%08. 
eindedonlyinthepreviooiaaiomn. > Iiidia Ofieelibrmi^Qiiarloof 
* A ColUction of the Parlia- Chartew, pp, 188-242. Fiwilhia 
mantarif Dehateg of England tiUe, the new aaeoeiatioii wee 
from the year 1668, iil« 116. known ae the * Bngliih Ooinpiiiy,* 
See alio for thia epieode A Short while the old wae 
Mieiory of the Last Parliemfiont, styled the * London Cbinpaiiy.' 
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management by a Committee of Twenty-fomr ia 
borrowed from the old Company, but the members 
of the committees receive for the first time in this 
charter their historical name of Directors.* All 
merchandise was still to be sold at auction 
inch of candle ; ’ ^ five hundred tons of saltpetre 
were to be yearly supplied to the Crown at cost 
- price ; the account books were to lie open at eertmn 
times to be viewed by the generality ; and the old 
tendency for control to be engrossed by a clique 
w'as guarded against by empow^ering any nine 
members (with a share of 500^. a piece) to demand 
a General Court of the Company. Yarious philan- 
thropic provisions also appear for the first time. 
Quakers were allowed to make a solemn affirmation 
instead of an oath ; a minister and a schoolmaster 
were to be iuaintained at St. Helena ; and a chap- 
lain on every ship of 500 tons burden and at each 
garrison or superior factory in the East. All 
njinistors stationed in India ‘ shall be obliged to 
learn within one year after their arrival the Portu- 
guese language, and shall apply themselves to learn 
the native language of the country where they 
shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves 
of the same Company, or of their agents, in the 
Protestant Religion.’ ■* The charter wa^ to endure 


* A^Tiong the first twenty -four like Stre^it^hani Master. 

* Directors named in the charter India Office Library Qoarto 

we find sturdy interlopers Uke of Charters, p. 2i7. 

Gilbert Heathcote and dismlBsed ^ Idem^ p. 221. 
servants of the old Company 
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for ever, subject to the proviso of redemption after 
1711 in the Act of Parliament. 

This memorable charter of 1698, which in 
breadth of view and benevolence of intention 
forms a worthy memorial of the joint effort of 
Parliament and the Crown, failed in one respect. 
It attempted too much ; for it endeavoured to 
combine the old Regulated Company in which 
each member might do business on his own 
account with the Joint Stock Company in which 
the members merged their individuality in a cor- 
porate management, with whom alone rested the 
right to tradS.* But if it thus tried to combine 
the Regulated and the Joint Stock systems, it did 
so with a clear previsioft of the difficulties of the 
attempt. The Turkej' Company had proved that 
a Regulated Company could be successfully worked 
by means of consuls and ambassadors to the 
Governments in whose territories the individual 
1698 members traded. The Act of 1698, and William’s 
charter to the new East India Company founded 
thereon, provided therefore that a duty of five per 
cent, on all Indian imports should be applied to 
the maintenance of ambassadors, to be accredited 
by the King on the nomination of the Company to 
the Indian Courts. It was hoped that as consuls 
and ministers plenipotentiary protected the indi- 
vidual traders of the Turkey Regulated Company 

^ It must be remembered ih&t lion, and the iniecellaneotii itib* 
public opinion still mipported icriber* to the Qeneml Society, 
the Begolated system, and found William's ebartiMr waa a ©ompro- 
representatives alike in the old mise made to suit the prejudicea 
Company, the Dowgate Associa* as well as the tacts of his time. 
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in the Levant, so consols and ministers would 
protect individual traders pf the new East India 
Company at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. It 
was forgotten that our fleets could speak to the 
Mediterrane&n Powers if they refused to listen to 
our ambassadors, while the Indian potentates were 
beyond the reach of our armies and fleets. 


NOTE. 

These were the last words written by Sir William 
Hunter. They were penne(Po7tly a feto days before he 
died. It has been ihotight best to leave this chapter 
unfinished exactly as it stood at the tifne of his death. 
As exjjlained in the Iniroductio7i^ the materials which 
he left have been utilised to add a cartel ud in j chapter^ 
bringing down the history to the final amalgamation of 
the two Cofnpanics, • 
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CHAPTEK IX 

STRIFE AND UNION OF THE COMPANIES 
1698 1708 

On the same day that gentlemen and .merchants 
thronged through the dot>fs of Mercers' Hall to 
enrol their names in the subscription hooks of the 
General Society, the King sent to the C’ourt of 
Directors in Leadenhall Street formal notice under 
his sign manual that Iheir privileges would ter- 
minate at the end of three years’ timed 

The Old, or London (,'ompany at first reeled 
under the blow, which they felt to be ‘ the greatest 
hardship that had Ik en done to any subj(‘ct.’ 
Their stock fell with impreoedcnted rapidity to a 
fraction over 83, while throughout August and Sep- 
tember it never rose above dtl .' per centd Hut in 

* Rawlinson MSJS., A, 303, fol. weekly liiit of Earn India 

161, Bodleixin Library. Cop> of Stock. labulaied 

the King’s mandate, dateil 14 John Hi)nghtoja’s «u 4 d 

July, 1698. The three years priiued in Tliorald Rogers* « 
were to count from the next o/ A^ru'uUtire and iW##, voL 
quarter-day, 29 September, 1698, vj pp. 721 726 Oo a mhrmm 
to 29 September, 1701; anie^ p. hi thil w irk it will b< aotioed 
318, footnote 1. that in the list for a double 

* Letter of the Directors to set of Bgtirm m given from July 
Bombay, 2o April, 17(KX Imfia to Oetober. TIuk may powibly be ^ 
Office MSS. Letter Book, Ko. 10. due to a printer’s error, but in any 

® These figures are derived cas< n cotnparisoEt with Naroissim 
from a very valuable record, the TnUtrell’s Bm/ IlMiofim/ Bek- 
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spite of the ominous prospect the Directors reso> 
lutely braced themselves to face the storm. If to the 
outside world their position seemed well-nigh hope- 
less, they knew their cause was not yet lost. Indeed, 
the more they considered the facts, the less reason 
they saw for despondency. After aU, the New 
Company would be a more tangible foe to grapple 
with than the ‘ nibbling interlopers.’ * Superficial 
observers might see in the King’s action the 
extinction of one Company and the erection of 
another, but the reality was very different. The 
Old Company had still their ‘ charter for three 
years inviolable,’ and their ‘ U tensile, viz. Houses, 
Forts and Factories . . . abroad and at home 
ready fitted.’ There was •not one word in the act 
or c harter as to any sale or conveyance of these 
to the New Company. Further, as a Corporation 
siibsciibing to the General Society they had the 
right to trade even after 1701 for 315,000/., ‘ which 
keeps the way open to all our Propriety and 
Possessions in India.’ - To the cynical mind it 
might seem as though Parliament had but para- 
lysed the Old Company with a grievous wound, 

lion, voh iv. pp. 405-417, proves iuoi,y it is clear that the New 
the lower numbers to bo tlie cor* Company's stock from July to the 
reot ones, Bruce, the apologist of end of the year only varied from 
the Oid Company, ignores this 100 to 96 per cent., while aa late 
extraordinary decline, and rather as December the Old Company's 
implies that it was th* New still stood at 42. . 

Company's stock which fell * Despatch of the Coart to 
{AnnaU^ iii. pp. 269, 291), but Bengal, 26 August, 1698, India 
his hgures are derived from the Office MSS, Letter Book, No, 10. 
Old Company's Letters, and must ^ Letter to Madra8> 26 Augaaty 
be accepted with reservations, 1698, Idem. 

Wrom Luttrell's impartial testi- 
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and brought into the world another that Was 
orippl^ed from its birth. 

In truth, when the Gk)vemment granted the 
New, or English Company its charter, it adopted a 
characteristically English method of evading a diffi- 
culty. To give the exclusive trade in the East to 
one association, and at the same time to retain in 
existence another exercising rival powers, was not 
theoretically an ideal expedient, and yet it was 
perhaps the best practical solution of a complicated 
problem. No doubt, since the Old Company firmly 
refused to widen its basis from within, the logical 
and consistent course was to give it the legal 
three years’ notice and allow the New Company to 
begin trading at the expiration of that period. 
But what guarantee had Parliament or the King 
that the new association could at once step into 
the vacuum caused by the withdraw’al of its 
opponents ? The Old Company would have little 
inducement to smooth the path for those who wcie 
to come after, and in the alicitted three years 
might so effectually wind up its affairs as to 
endanger the continuity of the Ke.glish connection 
with India. To launch the New Company upon 
the troubled waters and await the issue, may well 
have seemed to the statesmen of that day the only 
feasible plan, in the hope that the rival associa- 
tions would realise the suicidal nature of the 
inevitable struggle, and be forced to some form of 
mutual compromise. In fact, the idea of ultimate 
amalgamation was imminent from the very first. 
Even the Directors of Leadenhall Street, with all 
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their sttlrdyiiidependence, looked forward to it as the 
natojral end. But they had no intention of coming 
in at once. In the event of an immediate onion, 
their rivals, as yet untried by disasters and basking 
in the beams of popular favour, would necessarily 
obtain an overwhelming influence. They deter> 
mined to use all the advantages their position 
gave them to exact the most favourable terms. 
Time at least was on their side. The New 
Company had yet to leam the elements of traffic 
with the East, ‘ and we may presume,’ wrote the 
Directors of the Old Company w’ith fine scorn, 

‘ we are a little better stocked w^th experience, 
having surmounted a great many difficulties and 
losses in late and former, times.’ Before long, no 
doubt, the New Company’s stock would fall in value, 
‘ and by that time it is probable we may both be 
weary of fighting and gi%ing the world occasion to 
laugh at our folly, and may then shake hands and 
he friends, when they have smarted as much as 
iLv-y have made us for several years pasC’ ’ 

They did not deceive themselves as to the 
perilous nature of the struggle ; two Companies, 
they WTote, could no more exist side by side in 
India than • two kings at the same time regnant in 

^ Letter to Madras, 26 Aug., who had held aloof from the 
1698. India Office MSS. Letter Joint Stock of the New Company^ 
Book, No. 10. It must Ih remem- and whose capital amounted to 
bered that firom 1698, for a time at about 22,000L ; * (4) much lees im* 
least, four clasBea of merchants portant, a few separate traders who 
were legalised to trade to the East had sent out ships to India prior 
— (1) the New Company ; (2) the to 1 July, 1698, and who were 
Old Company, til} 1701 ; (8) those allowed to complete the voyage, 
sttbsoribers to the General Society Anie^ p. 818, footnote* 
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. the eame kingdom : ’ and again, in more nhlSk^ 
phrase, they compared themselves and their riv^]^ 
to two earthen vessels which must break if knocked 
together, or to two buckets in a well, one of which 
must perforce descend as the other ascended. 
But they had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from a conflict. They were buoyed up at 
least by the courage of despair : ‘ When things are 
^ the worst they must mend ; ’ ‘we think our- 
selves upon the ground already, so can’t have a 
great fall.’ '■ 

There is a prond pathos in tlieir stem deter- 
mination not t» submit, ‘our joints are too stiff to 
yield to our juniors, we are vek ran soldiers in tlus 
warfare.’ The)' wrote to .their servants in the East 
in terms of high courage, ‘ we have showed our faces 
to fortune formerly when all the world stood aghast 
at our losses and expected we should have given 
up the ghost, yet then we called in fresh money 
and went^on with a resolution unknown to any 
other than this Company. . . . I'ake pattern 
from us and show' all around y»»n that such 
blustering storms are so far from tearing us up, 
that it only a little shakes the roots, and makes 
them thereby take the better liold, and we grow 
the firmer and flourish the fask.r.’ - 

In the meantime the New (’ompany’s Direc- 
tors were holding their first meefSngs. At the out- 

* Letters of the Court to Ben- MSS. Letter Book No. 10. 
gal 26 August, to Madrae 28 “ Idem. Letteta to Bengal 26 

October, 1698, and to Bombay August, 1608, /uud to Persia 2 
17 March, 1699. India Office August, 1699. 
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set thSy were conft'onted with the task of raismg 
money for the trade. It must not be forgotten 
that the two millions was paid over to Govern- 
ment^ and besides interest at 8 per cent, procured 
for the subscribers only the right to trade to India 
annually to the amount of their subscriptions. 
The interest due to all holders of stock in the 
General Society was, in the case of the English 
East India Company, to be paid over to the associ- 
ation as a corporate body and to be used as trad- 
ing capital. On the New Company’s capital of 
1,GG2,(KX)/.,' the interest would be only 132,960/- 
It was necessary to supplement thig sum, and fresh 
money had therefore to be raised by ad valorem 
h.'vies on the original subscriptions.* 13ut as the 
majority of the subscribers had already invested as 
much as they could possibly afford, further sums 
were only wrung from tliem with extreme difficulty, 
and it soon became apparent that for the first few 
years the exports of the New Compai^ were not 
likely to equal those of their rivals. To make the 
disc repancy still more marked, the Old Company 
by a special effort had raised new capital to the 
amount of 400,000/. 

Hence within a few months of its estabhsh- 
luent the Court of the New Company was already 
beginning to think of a Coalition, ‘ a new-fashioned 
word now in vc^gue in aU public place.s,’ wrote the 
Directors of the Old Company, ‘ by which we think 

* Vide poBt, p. 879, footnote. and in August, 1699, another of 

• 15 September, 1698, a 15 per cent, 
call of 20 per cent, was uiade. 
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they mean our stock should be joined to theirs.’ ' 
Nov. 1698 In November 1698, Thomas Papillon, in the ‘ laud- 
able employment of mediator,’ made tentative pro- 
posals to the authorities of Leadenhall Street, and 
Feb. 1699 in February 1699, the General Court of the New 
Company passed a formal resolution in favour of 
an agreement ‘upon safe, just, and reasonable 
terms.’ * 

But at present the Old Company shunned 
entertaining any such proposals. They had other 
work on hand. For some time certain qu41ms had 
beset them as to the security of their position after 
1701. It is true the Act of 1698 allowed in- 
dividuals or corporations subscribing to the 
General Society who had elected to hold aloof 
from the joint stock of the New Company to trade 
annually to the amount of their subscriptions. But 
the adventurers of the Old Company were in a 
peculiar position. The King’s notice terminated 
their existence as the ‘ London Company of Mer- 
chants trading to the East Indies.’ Would it also 
dissolve them as a corporation subscribing to the 
General Society — would they be allowed to 
transfer to themselves as a corj>orate body the 
sum of 315,000?., which, in the Subscription 
Books, still stood in the name of John i)u Bois,’ 

■India OfiSoa MSS. Letter p. 170. Cgurt Minutea of th« New 
• Book, No. 10. Despatch of the Company Ux 3 Febniaiy, 1699. 
Conrtto Madras, 28 October, 1698. > India Office MSS. I^ter 

* Idem. Letter of the Old Com- Book, No. 11, Letter of the New 
pany to Bombay, 17 March, 1609. Compajiy to Sir Edward littMon, 
Also MS. Court Book, No. 87 a, 12 ^1, 1700. 
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and to make up which 1,200 subscribers had con- 
tributed ? ‘ 

They hoped to remove this ambiguity by Act 
of Parliament, and on February 24 presented a Feb.i6w 
petition praying to be continued a corporation 
after September 29, 1701. It was at this vmy 
time, when their business was still impending 
before the Commons, that the New Company caii)e 
forward with proposals for a union. The Directors 
of Leadenhall Street were in a sad quandary. If 
they agreed prematurely to a coalition, and their 
petition was accepted, they would reap little 
benefit from their success ; if ‘they definitely 
rejected all overtures and the petition failed, they 
would have thrown away a valuable opportunity. 

They had recourse to subterfuge and evasion. 

WTien the New Company’s emissaries appeared in 
Leadenhall Street they were told that the Court 
was not sitting, though they came on the adver- 
tised Court days. When they aske4.to see the 
Secretary, he begged to be excused on the plea of 
indisposition. Once it came to their knowledge 
that, as they were seen approaching, he hurriedly 
left the India House.^ By these somewhat ignoble 
devices the Old Company staved of! their rivals 
till Parliament had come to a decision. A few more 
days decided their fate. On March 3, a Bill was Maidi 
brought in embodying the clauses of the petitioii, 
but was rejected six days later on the second laadi&g 

‘ Bee the Company’s petition * Comt Ifimitee of thp New 
to PaiWament, printed in the Company, 24 Febmary and 7 
Jowmal* of the Houm of March, 1699. Conrt Book, Na 
Commont, 24 Febmary, 1699. 87 a, India Office MSS. 
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ty a narrow majority of ten — a defeat in all proba- 
bility due to the fact that the Company, not content 
with being continued a corporation, claimed to be 
also exempted from the 5 per cent, import duty 
levied on ail subscribers to the General Society 
for the support of an Ambassador in the East.* 

The Directors tried to make light of their 
r^ulse. They averred it was only a ‘ loss of some 
time, but not of our cause or hopes,’ and attributed 
it to an unlucky accident which kept some of 
their supporters away from the House.’ Yet it 
is, perhaps, significant that they no longer turned 
a deaf ear to the New Company’s proposals, but 
entered into negotiations for an agreement within 
a fortnight of their defeat in the Commons. Each 
Company chose seven representatives who were to 
meet together and discuss the terms of union, and 
each also elected a grand committee to whom the 
smaller body of seven were to make their reports 
and to be responsible.^ 

It is unnecessary to follow' in detail the fluctua- 
tions of the conference w'hich dragged on it.s 
tedious course from March 22 to December 20, 
and proved absolutely abortive. After months of 
diplomatic wranglinj^ on minor issues the New 
Company presented an ultimatum that the Old 
Company should take up so much more of the 

’ Journals of iJw House of ^ Th© Aid Company eho©© n 
Commons, Si4th, 27th February, (iraiid Conmiittee of fi^y-two; 
Brd and ath March, 1699. The the New, one of forty -eight, 
votes were 149 to 139. the twenty-four Direetors plus 

Letter of the Old Company twenty-four Advenlurem with at 
to Bombay, 6 April, 1699. India least etock. 

Office MSS. Letter Book, No. 10. 
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fund as would make their subscription up to one 
million sterling, a demand which the latter firmly 
refused to entertain.* 

In the beginning of the next year the Old Com- 
pany won a great triumph. They again petitioned 
the Commons to be continued a corporation, and 
prudently dropped the invidious claim to immunity 
from the five per cent, duty on imports. A Bill 
was speedily drafted on the lines of the petition 
and on February 12 passed the third reading un- Feb. 1700 
opposed? The friends of the Xew Company only 
injured their own cause by moving an amendment 
definitely obliging their opponents to pay the 
ambassadorial tax. On challenging a division 
they were defeated, and the House thus seemed 
to record its tacit admission of the Old Company’s 
claim to be exempt." 

It must not be supposed that this bill made 
void the King’s formal notice of dissolution. 
Theoretically, the days of the Old Company’s full 
pleniiude of power were numbered. The Act 
merely enabled them to trade on an annual capital 
of 315,0'X)Z., till the final repayment of the loan 
of two millions by the State.’ But practically, 
the margin allowed was so ample that, together 

^ The negotiatijns may be fol- Biuail advantage when the Act 
lowed in full detail in the Rawlin- came to be announoed in the 
eon M8S., A. 802, fol. !67, »eq, Eaat; since it the factors 
Bodleian Librarj’. plausible grounds for their boast 

‘^Journals of th€ Home of that their masters were confirmed 
Cowmen#, 10, 24, 27 January, in all their former privileges. 

1, e, B, 9, and 12 Febniary, 1700. The text of the Act, which was a 

* The Company, however, was private bill, is given in the 
allowed to retain and trade under Rawlinsoii MSB., A. 808, foL 
its old name — a concession of no 118. 
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with the possession of their revenues and forts in 
the East, it made the nominal curtailment of their 
privileges of little moment. The Directors trium- 
phantly proclaimed that the Act gave them all they 
ever desired. The bill had passed the Commons. 
Two weeks later it was agreed to by the Lords, 
but the Eoyal assent had not yet dwindled to a 
mere formality, and the Company spared no pains 
to make its victory complete. It was the custom 
of the day for those interested in the passing of 
any particular measure personally to solicit the 
Eoyal favour. Accordingly on February 29 , ‘ at 
twelve o’clock in the forenoon ’ an elaborate caval- 
cade started from the doors of the India House to 
wait upon the King at Kensington, consisting of 
‘ my Lord Mayor, ten or twelve of the Aldermen, 
the SheriS and about a hundred men of the adven- 
turers, in.above sixty of their own coaches.’ ’ His 
Majesty received them graciously, but hinted his 
preference for an amalgamation, and at another 
interview a few weeks later greeted them with the 
words, ‘ Gentlemen, 3'ou know my mind already, I 
am for a union.’ ^ The Directors replied they would 
do their best to come to some agreement if only 
their bill w'ere made law, and on the Dissolution 
April 1700 of Parliament, April 11 , the words were p-onounced 
which the Company so ardently desired to hear, 

‘ Le Eoy le veult.’ 

^ Bruce (AnnaU^ ill. 293) gives OiO^e MSS. Letter Book, No. 10, 
the date as 8 March, an error for and Kareisims Lnttreirs Brwf 
29 February, as is certain from Ht«foncafi2e2afion,vol.iv. p«6I8. 
the letter of the Old Cam|»ny to ® Luttrell, vol iv. p. 624, Maroh 
Madras, 6 March, 1700. India 16. 
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The great object thus attained, the Company 
recked little of their vague promise to the King. 
The letters to the East are tinged with a new 
strain of exultant hope : ‘Now we are established 
by Act of Parliament ... It secures our foundation 
. . . We shall exert ourselves with a new vigour. . . . 
We can now call our estate our own.’ Whereas 
immediately before the passing of the bill thefhr 
stock was quoted at 70 per cent., on April 1.3th it 
stood at 149. No wonder the Company felt new 
pulsations of strength, ‘We are neither winding 
up our bottom, lessening our trade, resigning our 
forts, deserting .our faithful servants, letting fall 
our courts of justice, or any other ways giving up 
our cause.’ * The event jPn a corresponding measure 
was a heavy blow to the New Company. Their 
stock fell five per cent, in three days on the mere 
presentation of the petition, and theyJjegan to 
despair of a union altogether; ‘it will put them 
and ns,’ they wrote, ‘ at a greater distance, and we 
see now no likelihood of an agreement with them.’ * 

For nine months the question of a union 
remained in abeyance, and there succeeded an 
outward lull in the strife of the two Companies 
at home. Before resuming the narrative of those 
further events which led ultimately to a settle- 
ment, we must turn our eyes to that distant arena 

* Letters of the Old Company and Prtcfs, voL vi., p. 722* 
to Madras, 12 April and 16 Jane, * Narcissus Lnttr^ ui ^prUf 
17C3. India OMce MSS. Letter vol. iv. p, 605 ; Letter of the New 
Book, No. 10. Narcissus Lnttrell, Company to Sir Edward little- 
ut 9upra, vol. iv. pp. 610, 688 ; ton, 12 April, 1700. India OMee 
cf. Houghton*B figures, Thorold MSS. Letter Book, No. 11. 
Bogers* Hittory of Agriculture 
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of. the Ea^st, where another phase of the same 
struggle was working itself out to a more or less 
independent issue. 

With the exception of the famous embassy to 
the Great Mogul, which will be dealt with later, 
the New Company made few innovations in the 
attempt to establish themselves in India. Like 

Old Company, they determined to set up three 
Presidencies, and they fixed them, moreover, where 
their rivals were already settled. This brought 
the inevitable conflict at once to a head. The 
struggle resolved itself into a threefold duel 
between the Presidents of each Company in 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and the issue 
largely depended upon the personal qualities of 
the combatants. The New Company had been 
singularly ill advised in choosing its representa- 
tives. three Presidents were dismissed 

servants of the Old Company, they had shown 
themselves,, faithless to their former employers, 
they proved either faithless or incapable in the 
service of their new masters. 

Something may profitably be said of the legal 
aspect of the question. The New • Company’s 
agents were given the rank of ‘ King’s Consul,’ 
and this led them to claim authority not only over 
their own factors but over all the English living in 
India, including the servants of ihe Old Company. 
The latter resisted, and have therefore been 
charged with defying the authority of the State/ 

^ E.g. by Anderson, English takes throughout the most un- 
in Western India, This writer favourable view of the Old Com- 
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But they claimed, and with considerable reason, 
that the act could only mean they should be 
subject to the Consular power after the year 1701. 
Till then they were permitted to retain their full 
privileges — privileges which included absolute 
sovereignty within the walls of their own settle- 
ments and the exercise of the highest judicial 
and administrative functions. It was a sufficient 
breach of public faith that the New Company 
were allowed to begin trading before the legal 
three years had elapsed ; it would be monstrous 
if they were also permitted to interfere with the 
Old Company’s right of self-government. After 
September 1701, the Old Company’s servants 
would no doubt pass iftider the jurisdiction of 
the Consuls, but at present both they and 
the Directors laughed at such ‘ strange bugbear 
powers.’ * Thomas Pitt put the case in a nut- 
shell when he wrote to the New Company’s Presi- 
dent, ‘ You may lock up your Consul’s commission 
till my masters’ time is expired.’ * 

Unfortunately the New Company’s agents were 
not minded to follow this excellent advice. 
Rather they flourished the commissions in their 
opponents’ faces. Indeed whatever may have 
beeii the theoretical rights of the matter, there 
can be no two opinions as to the tactless 

pany’s aervants; but a careful less capable and the more die- 
examination of the MS. Records honest. 

on both sides certainly bears out ^ Letter of the Old Ckmipany 
the later view of Sir Henry Yule lo Persia, Aug. 2l8t, 1700. India 
and Mr. C. B. Wilson, that the Office MSS. Letter Book, No. 10. 
New Company’s agents were the * Hedges* Dmry^ vol. lii. p. 40. 

VOL- n. Y 
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folly of their general conduct. Their obvious 
policy was quietly to establish trading relations 
with the Native Powers and avoid all collisions 
with men whose tenure of power would ter- 
minate so soon. But they courted resistance. 
They could never cease proclaiming that they 
came ‘ on Parliamentary sanction, the greatest 
authority our nation affords.’ * They clamoured 
for flags to be lowered on their approach, they 
ordered the servants of the Old Company to 
attend their factories and hear the commissions 
publicly read,- they even promised patronage and 
‘ protection ’ ii a due submission were .shown. 
Such arrogant assumption of superiority by 
men who came out branded with the stigma of 
dismissal from their former service and who had 
neither ‘forces, power, nor intere.st in the 
country t’l * was more than the representatives of 
the Old Company could endure. It galled them 
to the quick and they hastened to show their 
resentment. Even the Directors of the New 
Company acknowledged that their servants had 
given needless provocation and coimselled greater 
restraint.^ It proved all in vain ; the Consuls were 
too infatuated to listen. 

' Letter of Sir Edward Little- snlar powers) * without it mmy not 
ton to John Beard, 29 July, 1^99. prodooe any advania |(0 to us; for 
Bawlinson MSS., A. 802. the Oldf Oompany have even by 

* Hedges' Diary, voL iii. p. 44. our Act the liberty of trade until 

* Idem, p. 48. 29 September, 1701, and tbeir , 

^ Letter of the New Company agentA as we are told would have 

to Sir Nicholas Waite, 7 April, shown their respects to oor l^resi- 
1700. * We fear a ’I’iolent contest dent and Cooncdi becoming Eng* 
upon that occasion ’ (Le, the Con- lishmen had their exposti^loiy 
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On the western coast of India, Sir John Oayer, 
a man of no genius but honest and conscientious, 
was in charge of the Old Company’s affairs. Origin- 
ally a sea-captain, he had been appointed Oovemor 
of Bombay and ‘ General of India ’ in April 1693, and 
had held staunchly to his post in the face of many 
difficulties. In this western Presidency the English 
first began to feel the shock of the dissolutioif 
of the Mughal Empire. As the grip of the central 
authority relaxed, the forces of disorder started 
into existence. The daring depredations of the 
pirates that harried the Bombay coast had made 
the PZngUsh seem in the native eyes ‘ as despic- 
able as the Portuguese, and as odious as the Jews 
in Spain.’ ’ Bombay wa% in fact just entering 
upon the darkest period of her fortunes. With 
every advantage in point of situation and harbour- 
age, she was out-distanced in the race for supremacy 
by Calcutta, and for a considerable time by Madras. 
I'or the next sixty years the Presidency* was hard 
pressed by Maratha hordes on land and the corsair 
fleets on the seaboard. The cloud of desultory and 
ceaseless warfare never lifted till Clive finaUy swept 
the pirates from their fastnesses. Then only did 
Bombay really recover her position and compete 
again for empire with her sister cities. * 

letters tor not polling down the by which we lost ground.' India 
fag been prudently answered * Office MSS. Letter Book» No« 11. 

p. 841), 'and them solves ' Letter from Sdrat, 17 April, 
^desired to aooompany the Presi- 1699. India Office MSS. Misoell* 
dent, but instead thereof without aneous Factory Records, No. 6. 
consulting the Governments that * For the extraordinary posi* 
[the flag] was pulled down [and] tion obtained by the p4;ral6e in 
hoisted again by their authority, the next twenty yean eee a ran 
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Worn out by his long and arduous period of 
1699 ofi&oe, Sir John Gayer, in 1699, prayed the Court 
to accept his resignation. But he was destined to 
endure another ten weary years before the release 
came. Interlopers brought the first tidings of the 
New Company’s estabhshinent. From them the 
Mughal Governor of Surat learnt a distorted story : 
that news having been received in England of the 
Old Company’s misdoings the King had summoned 
a ‘ council of justice ’ ' and settled a new ^company, 

‘ who are good persons of quality and very honour- 
able,’ the Old Company had then been dissolved 
and ‘ cast otf as an abominable branch of the 
people ’ and an ambassador with men-of-war was 
coming to seize their seiA'ants and inflict on them 
‘ condign punishment.’ - 

The news was followed in a few months by the 
arrival ef Sir Nicholas Waite, the New Company’s 
President, who touched at Bombay January 11th, 
Jan. 1700 1700, and^reached Surat eight days later. Though 
showing occasional glimpses of a greater measure 
of political insight than was possessed by most 
of the New Company’s serv'ants, Waite was 
of an insolent and overbearing disposition and 
had a fatal genius for misplaced energy which in 
the end caused his new masters bitterly to rue the 
day of his appointment. There was probably a 
strain of insanity in his comp(»aition, for some of 

and intareeling book, Clemtnt * ItidkOffioeMBS.: 0«C. 66MU 
Downing's Hi$tory of ih<s Indian and Ijottor Book No. 10. IjoHor 
WmrB, 1787, of Iho Old Com|Mmy lo CatmiHo, 

^ IVobablyaooafuied rofer^nca 5 Jan,, 1700. 
to tbe Lorda Joaticos. 
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his letters are so turgid and incoherent as to be 
absolutely unintelligible. Such a man was hardly 
likely to realise Sir John Gayer’s courteous aspira^ 
tion, that God would raise him up ' to act for His 
glory, and the good of our nation.’ * 

At Surat Sir Nicholas Waite haughtily ordered 
Colt, the Old Company’s President, to lower the 8t. 
George’s flag that floated over the factory. The latter 
was prepared to give the new-comer a civil welcome, 
but this high-handed treatment stung him into resis- 
tance ancT he refused to obey. The Mughal Governor 
of Surat supported him, declaring that the ‘ Farman ’ 
of the English King was of no value unless admitted 
by order of the Emperor. W’ith strange infatuation 
Waite despatched a small body of men and forcibly 
hauled down the flag. Against this gross violation 
of the Emperor’s neutral territory the Mughal 
Governor protested by sending a body of his own 
troops to replace it. 

‘ Sir Nicholas Waite sticks at nothing to blacken 
us,' - wrote the despairing Servian ts of the Old 
Company, and indeed there seemed no end to the 
folUes which his restless intriguing brain prompted 
him to commit. The distinction between the two 
Companies was a W’estern subtlety not likely to be 
appreciated by Eastern minds. Sir John Gayer 
had early pointed out to his rival that, however 
much their general interests were opposed, it would 
simply be equivalent to political suicide for the one 

' Letter of Sir John Gayer to ^ Letter from Surat, 28 Deo., 
Sir Niobolas Waite, 16 Jan., 1700. 1700. Mise. Factoory Beoorda, 

Eawlineon MSS., A. 802. No. 5. India Office MSS. 
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Company to embroil the other with the native 
Powers.* Such a policy was certain to recoil on the 
head of its initiator. But no counsels of prudence 
could restrain Sir Nicholas. He wrote to the 
Emperor accusing the Old Company of being 
‘ thieves and confederates with the pirates ’ — a 
proceeding which certainly brought about the ruin of 
t|he Old Company’s establishment in Western India, 
but also as we shall see did more than anything 
else to vTeck the embassy of Sir William Norris. 

Feb. 1701 Aurangzeb, who had long chafed at ’the losses 
inflicted on his sea-borne trade, and already 
suspected the' English of complicity with the 
marauders, seized eagerly on the opportunity 
thus afforded him. Orders were despatched 
from the Imperial camp that the Old Company’s 
servants should be seized and their goods confis- 
cated. Sir John Gayer and his wife had just 
left Bombay for Surat, to compose if possible 
the differepces between Colt and Sir Nicholas 
Waite. At Swally they were arrested by Mughal 
officers, carried to Surat, and there with Colt and 
other servants of the Old Company kept in more 
or less rigorous imprisonment for years.’ Release 
was only offered them at the price of extortionate 
ransoms which they could not pay. At one time 
it seemed to the captives that more than their 
liberty was in jeopardy, and the covert threats of 
the Mughal Governor wrung from Sir John Gayer 

* Letter to Sir Nichola# Wdilo, /nm 8Uth Bombrnf, 

16 January, 1700. IkwUnooti Hotnn Sorioti rol. i, p. Fob- 
MSS., A. 802. rottrj 1701. 

* G. W. Forrofi, B^leetioni 
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a desp^ring defiance, * If the Bang’s orders are to 
kill ns, let him come and do it quickly, we will sell 
our lives as dear as we can.’ 

In the Bay of Bengal the struggle lay between 
Sir Edward Littleton and John Beard. The former 
had been expelled the Old Company’s service for 
corrupt dealing in 1082. His name appears on the 
first board of Directors of the New Company, and 
next year he was knighted and sent out to be 
President in Bengal with three other dismissed 
servants 'of the Old Company on his staff. A 
thoroughly unscrupulous and self-seeking man, 
Littleton forfeited the esteem of his new masters 
even before he left England by persistently ignor- 
ing their strict orders ^s to the time of sailing. 
Provoked by his continued disobedience and 
irrelevant excuses, they lost patience and revoked 
his commission. But the offender had highly 
placed connections. His kinsman the Shaker, Sir 
Thomas Littleton, and Robert Harley, at this time 
rapidly coming to the front as an able* and subtle 
debater in the Commons, interceded for him.‘ He 
was re-appointed and reached the Bengal coast in 
Jidy 1699. His rival John Beard hadxisen by sheer 16»9 
merit to be Governor of Fort William through every 
grade of the Old Company’s service. A man of 
sterling honesty and a shrewd mother- wit, he proved 
fully capable of safeguarding his masters’ interests. 

From Balasoro, Littleton despatched letters 

' Court Book No. 87a, pp. 174, himBelf waited upon the Court to 
176. India Office MSS. Bdward heu* their decinon. 

Harley, Robert’s younger biother, 
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to Calcutta which are typical of the claims put 
forward by the New Company’s agents.’ He 
announced that all territorial sovereignty and 
political authority had passed from the Old 
Company, ‘ nothing more remaining to you of that 
nature than what properly belongs to Masters or 
Heads of families, being purely oeconomical.’ ® 
\5^hile intimating that he expected Beard to 
provide him with small boats and pilots, he 
haughtily ordered him to suspend all applications 
to the Great Mogul in the future and tb forbear 
issuing passes for native goods. He concluded 
with a scarcely .veiled threat, ‘ nor will our hands 
wax weaker but stronger daily.’ 

Such letters serve tow show how bitter must 
have been the disillusionment in store for the 
servants of the New Company. The Parliament 
of England had indeed given them the sanction 
of its great authority, but it by no means followed, 
as they fon^y supposed, that the Powers in the 
East would receive them as the accredited repre- 
sentatives of British commerce. As soon as they 
touched the Indian littoral they sank to the 
position of mere parvenus who had to carve out 

' India Office MSS. : O.C. 6688 ; Beard replied (8 Oct,)* * You tay in 
and BawUnaon MSS., A. 802. yonr letter that ottr Maelere are 
Bodleian Library. Letters dated C>6cam&nAcaI« a hard word« we find 
28 and 29 July* 1099. it eomee from Oecnmeiiieiia, Mr, 

^ Letter dated Aug. 28* 1699. In Adam LilUeton eaya it iigi^ee 
a second letter heaHng the same tmiveraal or general, hnl yon mis- 
date Littleton* whose orthography take in words as in otiier matters 
was not onimpeachable* repeated and believe yon meant Oeoonomi* 
this warning in the form ‘the cal, derived from OecKmomiens, 
authority of your employers is only the order and government of a 
Oecnmenieal/ With grave sarcasm house.* BawUnwm M88», A* 302. 
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for themselves a niche in the fabric of the Mughal 
Empire. At home the Old Company might seem 
but the remnant of an unpopular monopoly rooted 
in the patronage and favours of Stuart Kings. In 
India it was a well-defined part of the body 
politic recognised by Imperial authority and 
exercising functions legalised by special Imperial 
rescripts and decrees. The New Company’s 
servants confidently expected to step at once i^jto 
the position of their long established rivals and 
from thfft; starting point to proceed to fresh 
privileges and wider powers. ‘ We come upon m 
old and good a footing as yourselves and all our 
predecessors,’ wrote Sir Edward Littleton, ‘upon 
the ancient amity and* friendship the original 
agreement and contract between the two crowns 
obtained amplified or ratified about fomr score 
years since by his Excellency Sir Thoma^Roe . . . 
of which all Famians etc. since procured to this day 
are but declarative or the natural issu# thereof.’ * 
l^iittieton and his colleagues forgot that this view 
of the matt er might not commend itself to the 
Native Powers; they denied the continuity of 
the trade when it w-as a question of taking over 
the Old Company’s debts, they afiirmed it when it 
was a question of stepping into their privileges. 

John Beard answered these grandiloquent 
manifestoes with laconic brevity. He professed 
himself quite satisfied w ith his masters’ authority 
* and ignored Littleton’s requests for assistance. In 
reply to more violent letters he contented himself 

' Letter to John Beard, 28 Ang. Bawlinaon MBS., A. 803. 
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with fixing a proclamation on the gates of Calcutta 
enjoining all Englishmen under the protection of 
the Old Company to refuse obedience to any orders 
of President Littleton, and went quietly about his 
business as before. 

Littleton was furious. The proclamation was 
a direct denial of his consular rank. He com-* 
plained of it in a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury 
as a ‘ pestilent paper ... of very traitorous import,' 
and warned Beard that he was guilty of high 
treason ; ‘ to provoke princes is dangerous,‘they have 
long and strong hands, can reach fur and punish 
severely.’ ‘ Bet Beard was quite unmoved. The 
memory of W inter and Keigwin had taught men 
to laugh at charges of* treason made in India, 
which were apt to be sadly whittled aw'ay ere 
they could be presented at the bar of English 
tribunals. 

The President of the New Company soon 
found himself in difficulties. Two of his council 
sickened and died. The ranks of his military 
guard were thinned by death and desertion. One by 
one the brilliant hopes with w'hich he had arrived in 
India vanished into thin air. He, the King’s Consul 
and President for a Company established by Par- 
liamentary sanction, after months of effort could 
obtain no better terms for trading than had been 
granted to common Interlopers.* John Beard 
pushed his advantage with cruel irony. On the 
arrival of Sir W^illiam Norris in India, Littleton 

' India Office MSS.: 0.0.6614. 
lUwlineon MSS., A. 802. 


' Bnioe,ilfMMl«, iii. p. 416. 
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wrote to demand copies of all the Farmans 
and privileges the English had ever obtained in 
Bengal, that the Ambassador might know the 
better what privileges to claim. Beard refused on 
the plea that he must first obtain the consent 
of his superior the Governor of Fort St. George. 
♦His masters, he said, had obtained these privi- 
leges ‘ with great fatigue and large expense.’ ‘ Past 
you knew,’ he continues bitterly, ‘ in the time jjpu 
had the happiness to raise a fortune by their service, 
arid may guess at the cost of the others by what you 
have expended of your new masters’ stock in getting 
a dustuck ... for this year’s business.’ ’ 

On the Coromandel coast the New Company 
appointed John Pitt President of their affairs, 
with residence and head-quarters at Masulipatam. 
Well intentioned, but of an excitable temperament 
and utterly destitute of political insight, he proved 
no match for his relative the ‘ Great President,’ 
Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras. The latter’s 
brusque and original personality concealed qualities 
that .shimpc l him as one of the ablest Englishmen 
hitherto sent to India, and at the conclusion of his 
career the Old Company bore willing testimony to 
his great services in their cause. ‘Your active 
genius and hearty espousing our interest,’ they 
wrote, ‘ has been the mainspring that has set all 
the other wheels in motion . . . during the 
struggle and competition with the New Company.’ * 

^ juetters of Littleton, 1 Feb., ’ Letter of the Ck>nxt to Thonuui 
and Beard, 6 Feb., 1700. Bawlin- Pitt, 12 Feb., 1706. Ofidoe 

eon MSS,, A, 802. MSS. Letter Book, No, la 
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Arriving on the coast in July 1699, John Pitt 
refused to salute the Union Flag, flying over the Old 
Company’s factory, ‘believing the privilege of wear- 
ing it in their forts ceased by virtue of the late Act.’ 
On the other hand he required that the same flag 
should be lowered as a compliment to himself. 
Thomas Pitt replied that by the new Act the .Old 
Company retained its full rights till 1701, and that 
if Jihe new President chose to offer the first salute, 
it would be returned ‘ according to custom and 
good manners.’* 

At this moderate answer John Pitt flared out 
and sent back 'un insulting message in which he 
attributed the Governor’s conduct ‘ in part to the 
heat of the country which has altered your temper.’ 
It was a false move, and from this time Thomas 
Pitt showed him no mercy. He forbade any 
Englishmen in the Old Company’s service ‘ to obey 
or regard any summons . . . from Mr. John Pitt or 
any one else under the pretence of his being a Presi- 
dent for the New Company or a Consul.’ Privately 
he wrote and advised a progressive course of study 
in sop’s fables, warned him that if he had 
occasion to pass by Fort St. George he must behave 
himself very civilly, ‘with no drums, flags nor 
trumpets within our bounds, for there shall be but 
one Governor whilst I am here,’ and concluded 
with the contemptuous words ; When the Moors 
have banged you and stripped you of what you 
have, upon your submission and begging pardon 
for what you have done, I may chance to protect 

' O.G. 6687, 6688. India Office MSS. 
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you.’^ The unfortunate agent of the New Com- 
pany, morbidly self-conscious of his dignity, was 
goaded into desperation by such treatment. But 
he only floundered more deeply into the morass, 
and his subsequent conduct of affairs was one long 
series of disastrous failures. 

* In the record of the New Company’s vicissi- 
tudes, the most important incident remains to be 
related. Beference has already been made to^^e 
provision of the Act of 1698, which sanctioned the 
despatch of an ambassador to the East.* In the war 
of contemporary pamphleteers that heralded the 
birth of the New Company, oppoilbnts of the old 
regime clamoured for the maintenance of an Em- 
bassy at the Imperial Court as an alternative to the 
possession of ‘forts’ or ‘cautionary towns,’ ^ and, in 
spite of Sir Josia Child’s warning that the plan was 
impossible in countries where His Majest3f,‘hath no 
alliance nor can have any by reason of their distance 
or barbarity,’ ^ the idea had become a main pillar in 
the trade policy of the New Company. Within a 
few days of their first meeting the Court proceeded 
to choose an ambassador. Four names were sub- 
mitted to the adventurers, and though an influential 
party intrigued on behalf of a peer of the realm, 
Lord Howard of Escrick, the choice of the majority 
fell upon a member of the Lower House, William 
Norris, M.P. for Liverpool.® He was created a 

' Hedgea* Diary, vol. iii, pp. * A Diteoane cAout Trade, 
48, 44, 46-49. 1690, pp. 80, 81. 

* Ante, p. 822. » Court Book, 87a, under 

* Somer's Tract*, vol. viiL ed. .4 October, 169S, India Office H88. 
1812, p. 469. Charles Davenant, Narcissus Luttrell,Brt^ fiwfon- 
Worh*, 6 vols. ed. 1771. vol. li. cal Relation, vol. Iv. p. 488. 

p. 180. 
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baxonet by Letters Patent,’ and his salary, to be 
paid by the Company, was fixed first at 1,6C)CW., 
and finally at 2,000Z. He was to be accompanied 
by a secretary — his own brother. Dr. Edward 
Norris, a chaplain, a surgeon, seven ‘musicians,’ 
and a large retinue of personal attendants, some of 
whom were to be clad in gorgeous liveries of scarlet 
oioth, trimmed with gold and silver lace.” 

« The Old Company watched these preparations 
with feelings of grave apprehension, and at one 
time determined to send an emissarj' of iheir o\to 
to India as a counteracting influence. For this 
purpose they selected Dr. Charles Davenant, M.P. 
for Great Bedwin, eldest son of that Sir William 
Davenant who as Court pbet had sung the praises 
of princely interlopers in the disastrous days of 
Charles I.* An eminent controversialist on political 
and compjercial subjects, Davenant, in his defence 
of the Old Company had stumbled on economic 
doctrines which seem to foreshadow the con- 
clusions of a later age, and had proclaimed in 
notable and prophetic words that whatever 
country obtained ‘ the full and undisputed posses- 
sion ’ of the India trade would ‘ give law to all 
the commercial world.’ ^ It was intended that 
he should establish a Court of Admiralty and 
advise the Company’s agents on their conduct 

' Chetham Society’s Publics- * Court Book, pp. 88/ 57, 
tions, voL ix. p. 40. Norris writes 59, 80. India Office MSS. Narcis- 
to his brother that the Lords sub Luttrell, vol. iv. p. 451. 
Justices * were pleased to say my * AnUf pp, 82, 88. 
character as the King’s ambas- ^ Works ^ ed. 1771, vol. i. p. 94. 
sador extraordinary required it.’ 
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towards the Ambassador and the Consuls.^ Bat in 
the end the Directors decided tliat his mission was 
unnecessary and resolved to rely on the unaided 
efforts of their servants. 

The Embassy made an unfortunate beginning.* 

It was left to the ambassador’s discretion to select 
a port of disembarkation. John Pitt, who coveted 
the distinction of entertaining the King’s reprosr 
sentative in his own presidency, strongly ur^;^ 
him to land at‘ Masulipatara, and in an evil hour 
K orris listened to his advice. He disembarked 
September 25, 1699, hailing as a happy omen for septisw 
his success that it was upon the same day of the 
month that Sir Thomas Roe had landed at Surat 
eighty-four years before.* 

The Emperor was at this time encamped at 
the head of the Mughal armies in the heart of the 
Maratha countr)% so that the selection of Masuli* 
patam as a starting point for the expedition was a 
piece of fatuous folly thoroughly characteristic of 
the ‘ crack-brained ’ President of the New Company. 

More astonishing is the fact that it took Sir 

' The gossip of the time said Bodleian Library possesses the 
that Davenant was to receive as Diary of Sir William Norris from 
a reward 10,000/., and as much 12 September, 1699 to 28 Aprii, 
more when he returned. LnttreU, 1701. Bawlinson MSS., €. 912, 
vol. iv. p. 687. Davenant him- 918. 

self disenssea the question of his ' Letter of Norris to Court 
mission. Works ^ vol. ii. pp. of Directors, 11 March, 1700, 

159-161. * Miscellaneous Factory Records, 

* The chief authority for the No. 19, p. 67. India Office. The 
Embassy is Norris* Letter Book, actual date of Roe's landing seems 
wliich is preserved in tlie India to have been September ^ ; see 
Office, and forms vols. 19 and 20 Mr. WilHam Foster's Emhawf of 
of the collection known as Mis- Sir T. Roe, voL^ip. 46. 
oellaneoufi Factory Records. The 
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William Norris several months to realise that a 
journey of nine hundred miles across the troubled 
scene of the Deccan seething with civil strife and 
commotion was an impossibility. His sanguine 
min d anticipated a sort of triumphal progress, 

‘ We shall march like a small army,’ he wrote . . . 

believe I shall set out in a greater state and 
^uipage than ever any European ambassador 
ygt appeared in India.’ He fondly believed that 
even the machinations of the Old Company’s 
servants who were ‘ fully resolved . . . £o sacrifice 
the nation’s honour and the trade itself to their 
own malice and revenge . . . would vanish like 
clouds before the sun when I come to make my 
appearance.’ ‘ • 

For months he remained at Masulipatam at 
the cost of a ruinous drain on the Company’s 
exchequer, resolutely refusing to sacrifice one iota 
of the full pageantry which he considered due to 
his rank. , Gradually, however, it dawned upon 
him that John Pitt was utterly unable to fulfil his 
oft-renewed and specious promises of an escort 
and supplies. Letters from Sir Nicholas Waite, 
who urged him to come to Surat, and commented 
upon the President’s conduct in no measured 
terms, finally drew away the veil from his eyes. 

Aug. 1700 For want of a ship he was unable to embark 
till August 23, having thus w^ted nearly a’ year 
without advancing a step towards the attainment 
of his object. Ill luck still dogged him. The* 

' Letter to Jamei Vernon, 1700, MiaoeUnaoiu Feotoey Re- 
Secretary of State, 11 March, cords, No. 19, pp. M-01, 
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voyage* which was usually reckoned to take six 
weeks, through contrary winds lasted three months 
and a half, and he only landed at Swally Deo. 10. 
At Surat, with his incorrigible love of display, 
he squandered 1,800 gold mohurs in bribes to the 
Mughal Governor and his officials, to procure the 
honour of a public entry into the town. 

Preparations for the expedition were no\a 
rapidly pushed forward, and on January 26, l*^, 
Norris started from Surat with a train of sixty 
European^ and three hundred natives bearing 
many curious and costly presents, with an especial 
gift of twelve brass cannon, which* the Directora 
fondly hoped ‘ would sound loud in the Emperor’s 
ears, and prevail with him to grant whatever you 
shall have occasion to ask.’ * 

The route to be followed lay south-east of Surat, 
for the Emperor was engaged in the siege of a 
Maratha stronghold known as Panalla Fort, half-way 
between Kolapur and Bijapur. A joumqy of thirty- 
eight days along terribly rough roads brought the 
ambassador to Brampore, the modem Burhanpuri, 
four hundred and seventy miles from his starting 
point. At this town Asad Khan, the Grand Vizier 
of the Empire, lay encamped. Norris sued for an 
audience, but stipulated that he should be allowed 
to come with his drums beating and trumpets 
playing. This condition was refused by the 
haughty minister oi Aurangzeb, and Norris in 
'dudgeon declined the conference, thus wantonly 

^ Letter of the Court of Direotore lo Norris, 4 April 1699^ Miae* 
Factory Records, No 19, p* 45, 
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incurring the enmity of the one person who might 
April 1701 have made the embassy a success. He reached 
Panalla * on April 4th. On the 28th an audience 
was granted and the embassy was marshalled in 
an elaborate procession which Norris has described 
with complacent exactness.- The etiquette of 
A.urangzeb’s punctilious Court was so far relaxed 
©ut of compliment to the English that they were 
aUt^wed ‘to salute the Emperor after the same 
manner we would do our own king.’ ^ 

The aged Emperor received them graciously, 
and Farmans for the three Presidencies were 
readily promised. But Sir William Norris was 
destined to learn by bitter experience what delays 
and evaSions could be created by the intriguing and 
venal satellites of an Oriental Court. The fluent 
promises remained unfulfilled. .\urang/,eb amidst 
the clouds of rebellion and civil strife, the secret 
whispers of remorse, and the ever-gnawing sense of 
ultimate failure that darkened the end of his long 
life, had little thought to spare for the representa- 
tives of those We.stem traders who.se settlements 
fringed the coasts of his vast dominions. In one 
respect only they seemed to touch the vital in- 
terests of the Empire. On them had been laid the 
duty of patrolling the ocean highway fullowed by 
Mughal vessels that crept with their living freights 
of pilgrims to the sacred shrine of Mecca Im- 
perial posts from the western seaports were *ever 
bringing tidings that this duty was but ill fulfilled.* 

’ Muc. F*etory E«eordA, No. * Letter to Wr Vkh/Au Weite, 
90, p. 84. ’ Idem, p. 61 eeq. 90 1701. Idem, p. 60. 
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And here once again appeared the baleful influence 
of Sir Nicholas Waite’s meddlesome interference. 
Long before the embassy appeared he had sent 
despatches to the Emperor requesting privileges 
for the Presidency of Surat, and offering to guaran- 
tee in return the suppression of piracy on the 
Indian seas. This proposal now returned to 
Aurangzeb’s recollection. After weeks of tediou# 
negotiation and chicanery his demands were csys- 
tallised iijto an ultimatum. Farmans should be 
granted for all three Presidencies, but only on 
condition that Sir Nicholas Waite’s unauthorised 
offer was carried into effect. 

To this Sir William Norris would n^t, and 
indeed could not, agree. The question was com- 
plit ated by an already existing arrangement of a 
semi-international character. The English, French, 
and Dutch settled in Surat had been com4»elled to 
s^gn a security bond for payment of the losses the 
Emperor’s subjects might sustain from piratical 
depredations. A regular division of Eastern 
water-ways had been made between the three 
European nations. The Dutch were responsible for 
the protection of the coast from Surat to the 
, IJed Sea, the French for the Persian Gulf, and the 
English for the ‘ Southern Indian Seas,’ by which 
uas understood the waters that washed the Bengal 
and poromandel coasts. * To have acceded to ^e 
•Emperor’s demand was equivalent to placing the 
whole burden on the Company’s shoulders. The 
Dutch especially, wrote Norris, would have had 

' Miso. Factory Beeordt, No. 10, p. 07. 
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gi6ftt reason to rejoice ‘ to have had such a thorn 
pulled out of their foot and stuck into ours.’* 
Had the ambassador been ever so willing to accept 
the condition, it was out of his power to do so. 
Sir Nicholas had not only compromised his 
colleague by his unauthorised offer to Aurang- 
zeb, but was also mainly responsible for the fact 
that it could not be carried into effect. He had 
been escorted to India by four men-of-war which 
were to be employed in an attack on the pirates, 
but he had quarrelled with the commodore, and 
the officers of the fleet suspended all operations.* 

In vain Norris offered a large bribe, a lac of 
rupees, if the Emperor would forego the impossible 
condition. He found hi^ position being gradually 
undermined at the Court. Native Agents in the 
pay of the Old Company w^ere busily intriguing 
against him. The Emperor professed to doubt, 
perhaps he really did doubt, which was the 
authorised <]Iornpany. Imperial letters were sent to 
Seid Sedula, ‘ an holy priest at Surat,’ asking for 
a report on the question. The rapidly dwindling 
resources of the Presidency were thus still further 
drained, for the priest let it be laiown that a smn of 
ten thousand rupees to be paid to himself was the 
price of a report favourable to the New Company.* 
Matters now came to a crisis. To a final 

^ Miftc. Factory Rccorda, No. vfmmU wore acnl borne witb car- 
20, p. 689. gom of goods to tbe aoooSiit of 

’ Bnice,iliift4ift,volULpp.264, Sir Kiehobui Waite, while iho.* 
886, 887, 870. This 6cct achieved fourth wont down in a stonii tn 
nothing. Sir John Gayer after- the distant China seaa, 
wards reported in a private letter Fsetory Beeotds, No. 

to the Court that three of the 20, p. 2S8. India OIBee MBS. 
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appeal the Emperor sent the curt message ths^i 
unless he would accept the condition of the * Seas ’ 
he * knew the same way back to England that he 
came.’* The insult was more than the mortified 
ambassador could brook. He struck bis tent and 
started homewards without waiting to take a per^ 
Bonal leave of the Emperor. Messenger after mes- 
senger followed him from the Court calling upon him 
to return, and promising that negotiations should he 
reopened. But Norris was in no mood to be mocked 
and deluded further, and pressed on his way. 

At Burhanpuri he found his path barred by 
an army of fifty thousand men, commanded by 
the Grand Vizier, Asad Khan, who drew a cordon 
round his little band. ‘It seemed at •first as 
though the Emperor had doomed them to anni- 
hilation. The ambassador drew up his handful 
of men in a hollow square, ‘ pointing^ our four 
guns four several ways,’ and stood despairingly 
at bay. But the enemy made no attempt to 
attack. After an hour or two they sent a flag 
of tru( € with the assurance that they intended 
him no harm if he would engage not to continue 
his march for the present.’ Chafing against the 
delay, the ambassador saw no course but to yield, 
and for two months and a half he was detained 
at Burhanpuri.® He gained nothing by his 
enforced sojourn. The Emperor did indeed send 
a Ifetter and a sword to be presented to the 

# 

' Miso. Factory Beeorda, No. * From 22 November, 1701 to 
00, p. 686. 7 F^ary, 1702. idem, pp. 600- 

> Idem, pp. 600-612. 667. 
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King of England, but on the more important 
(Question of trade rights, Norris could obtain only 
a vague and unsatisfactory promise that Farmans 
should be sent. 

iiMtsh He reached Surat" on March 12. The mean- 
ness of his reception, contrasting strongly with his 
pompous state entry fourteen months before, was 
eloquently emblematic of his failure.* An angry 
qparrel ensued between the ambassador and Sir 
Nicholas Waite, to whose interference Norris, with 
some reason, attributed the disastrous results of 
his expedition. On the other hand the President 
accused him of incompetence, of gross extrava- 
gance, and of having broken off negotiations so 
abruptly that in the case of any European Power 
he ‘ would have obliged satisfaction to that 
sovereignty affronted, or engaged both States into 
breach of friendship, if not a war.’’ Norris re- 
torted that Waite was none of the ‘ best qualified 
judges of Ajhat was necessary for the support of 
the King’s honour, especially in such points as 
concerned his ambassador.’ * But he had made a 
serious technical error, which gave his relentless 
opponent a strong handle against him, for the 
twelfth article of his instructions forbade him to 
leave the Imperial Court till the President had 
given his consent. 

In truth, the failure of the embassy was scarcely 
a matter for surprise. It was due in great part to 

i 

^ Letter IBrom Surat, 1 April, • Letter of i Dee«iiiber» 170L 
1702. Miac. Factory Becorda, /dem, No. 20, p. 595. 

No. 6 , p, 189. India Office. * Idein, p. 029. 
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the inherent difficulties of the undertaking. Sir 
William Norris himself was honest and conscien- 
tious. He had won a considerable reputation in 
the House of Commons, but he was never able to 
adapt himself, as did Sir Thomas Boe, to the 
utterly different political conditions of an Oriental 
despotism. With the ‘ weight of the King’s honour 
and the Company’s affairs pressing heavy ’ upoQ 
him, he lacked that pliability of disposition which 
knows instinctively when to yield and wheh to 
insist. He was too jealous of his personal dignity, 
and had little sense of economy. Even the 
servants of the Old Company gave* him the nick- 
name of ‘ Sir W’illiam Prodigality,’ ’ and the cost 
of the embassy is said, to have amounted to 
676,880 rupees. His position, moreover, was an 
extremely anomalous one ; though the King’s 
representative, he was dependent on the various 
Presidencies for supplies of money, and during the 
whole of his journey he had to keep up a r unning 
controversy as to what was, and what was not, 
sufficient foi his needs. In their hard struggle to 
carry on the trade, the Presidents of the New 
Company’s settlements found it out of their power 
to satisfy his numerous demands ; but the amb^- 
sador attributed their failure to want of will, and 
inveighed bitterly against those ‘ that posted me 
away with large promises and full assurances of 
supplies . . . without mature thought or considera- 
tion whether they were able to make their promises 
or assurances good.’ * 

' Letter from Surat, 18 Goto- Beoord% No. ISO. 
ber, 1701. MisoeUaneous Factory * Idmt^ No 20, p. 180. 
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At a oritioal monlient in the negotiations with 
the Emperor, a heavy blow fell upon him. In 
July 1700, when he was still waiting wearily at 
Masulipatam, he heard with a foreboding of 
despair the news that the bill to continue the 
Old Company a corporation was lying before Par- 
liament. ‘ It absolutely contradicts,’ he wrote, 
^what I have in charge, and am instructed to 
acquaint the Great Mogul with, that the Old 
Company are to determine the 29th September, 
1701.’ He felt bitterly that Parliament was only 
too ready to play fast and loose with the India 
trade : ‘ really »the honour of the nation is so far 
concerned in this last particular, not to mention a 
word oi public faith an.! justice, that I cannot 
but hope and believe such a bill can never pass.’ ' 
But the dreaded news of its passing reached him 
at the Imperial Court. The fact was blazoned 
abroad by the agents of the Old Company. The 
complicated provisions of the Act were so am- 
biguous as to cause difficulties of interpretation 
even in England. The laboured explanations of 
the baffied ambassador must have seemed to the 
Mughal officers the shufflings of a detected pre- 
tender. It was at least clear that the New 
Company had no longer a monopoly of Parlia- 
mentary support, and that the Old Company was 
not to be dissolved. Parted from the oollet^es 
whom he might have consulted, and himself* in 
doubt as to the full scope and meaning of the Act, 
Sir William Norris must have recognised in this 

' Misc. Factory Becofds, No. 19. Letter to 8ir Edward Littleton, 
28 July, 1700. 
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last stroke of fate the death knell of any yet 
lingering hope of success. 

The only wish of Sir William Norris was now usj mt 
to leave India as soon as possible. He could not 
even find a passage on any ship belonging to the 
Company, but was obliged to embark on the ‘ Scipio,’ 
a vessel belonging to a Separate Trader. Worn out 
with physical illness and mental anxiety he died at 
sea October K)th, before reaching St. Helena. The oet itw 
last few weeks of his life were spent in composing 
with feverish energy an elaborate vindication of his 
conduct to b<* laid before the Court of Directors. 

Sir Nicholas Waite and the ambassador might 
hurl mutual recriminations at each other. The ser- 
vants of the Old Company as impartial lookSrs-on did 
not stop to mete out to each his exact measure 
of responsibility, but declared roundly that ‘ never 
two men vith such public characters Jiave done 
the nation so much dishonour as Sir William 
and Sir Nicholas.’ ' Indeed, the Mughal Empire 
still had enough vitality and enough internal 
cohereiiicy to make a breach with the Emperor a 
serious thing. The hurtful effects of Sir Nicholas 
Waite’s ticcusations of piracy against the Old 
Company, coupled with the ambassador’s refusal to 
take the whole burden of protecting the seas upon 
his masters’ shoulders, were felt throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Imperial proclama- 
tioflis were issued that the goods and persons of the 
English should be seized.- On the Western coast, 

^ Miso. Factory Becordfi, No. 5. The Emperor's rescript was 
Letter from Snrat, 18October,1701. dated 16 Kovemher, 1701, eleven 
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the captivity of the Old Company’s servants at 
Surat was rendered still more stringent. In 
Bengal the blow fell mainly on the New Company. 
Their factors were arrested in the defenceless 
up-countr)' stations, while their rivals, with the 
greater part of their property, found immunity 
behind the newly erected ramparts of Fort William. 
Ijo Southern India the Nawab of the Carnatic 
mwched with a formidable force against Madras 
and 'subjected it to a severe three months’ siege, 
memorable for the brilliant defence and intrepid 
conduct of Thomas Pitt. ‘ 

To such a disastrous state were the fortunes of 
the English in India reduced in the spring of the 
year 170S. It is usual k) represent both sides in 
the struggle as equally exhausted. But though 
sadly shattered the Old Company had weathered 
the storm. Long experience and permanency of 
settlement had turned the scale in their favour. 
In Bengal ^id on the Coromandel coast they had 
decidedly carried the day. They had seen the 
New Company’s embassy set forth with grandiose 
aims and brilliant hopes only to end in failure and 
discredit. On the Bombay seaboard tiieir fortunes 
were indeed under a dark cloud, but this was at 
least as much due to the hostility of the Native 
Powers as the efiorte of their rivals. Had the 
struggle lasted another year, it* seems likely that 
the servants of the New Company would have Bben 
forced to relax their last hold on the Indian littoral. 

dftys lUter the »bnipt depwttiTO of ' The aiege laeted from S Feb* 

Sir WilUem Norris. nuuy to S M»y, 1708. 
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The success of the Old Company was neutralised 
by the union which was announced in India some 
months later. To understand how that union was 
effected we must retrace our steps and resume the 
narrative of events in England. 

The lull in the strife of the two Companies at 
home ’ was followed by a great upheaval of popular 
feeling. Parliament, which had stood proroguj^ * 
from April 11, 1700, was dissolved December fv. 

It seemed not unlikely that Peers and Conlluons 
might a^in take into consideration the question 
of the India trade. Both Companies therefore 
threw themselves with fervid energy into the 
turmoil of the elections for the new Parliament 
which was to assemble at Westminster, Febru- 
ary 6, 1701. If we are to credit the statements of 
contemporaries, this conflict of ‘ a few' merchants ’ 
almost overshadowed in the popular imagination 
the grave question of Europe’s impendmg convul- 
sion in the war of the Spanish Succession. The 
combatants not only ‘miserably divided the 
Capital City of this nation ’ • and made the election 
to the office of Lord Mayor a test of each other’s 
strength,” but on the wider arena of national politics 
they threatened to absorb the two great historic 
divisions of the people. ‘ WTiig and Tory,’ writes a 
pamphleteer of the day, ‘ and all other parties are 

p. S85. * The election tor Lord Mayor 

* A Letter to a Member of Far- is October 1700 was memoraUe 
lament, London, 1701, p. 4 . The for the partisanship displayed by 
writer is quoting from John the Companies. Historical MBS. 
Toland’s of Governing by Commission Report 10. Appendhi 

Iy. p. 460. 
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8wai]£>wed up by them, not abolished, which were 
to be wished, but sheltered under these new 
names.’ * 

Dec. 1700- To the rivalry of the Companies was attributed 
the beginning of corruption at elections ‘ by private 
entertainments, public feasts, and bribes,’ a custom 
hitherto ‘ unknown and believed impossible.’ * 
Wire-pullers, it was said, sat in Jonathan’s or 
Garraway’s famous coffee-house buying rotten 
boroughs from needy county magnates. Merchants 
and shopkeepers posted down from London, and 
were returned by country constituencies in the 
interest of the respective Companies. A new term 
‘ Parliament- jobbing ’ was coined, to designate this 
degradation of politics by ttie gamblers of commerce. 
Moralists contemplated with strong disapprove 
the stir in the nation. ‘ An election for Parliament 
is now in progress,’ says one writer, ‘ but the grand 
question ’ about any candidate ‘ is not as it ought to 
be. Is he a paan of sense, of religion, of honesty, 
and estate? But what Company is he for, the 
New or the Old ? ’ ‘ Men began to fear that in 
time the disastrous rivahy of the disputants would 
‘clog the wheels of government’ and seriously 
impair our naval strength. Public business was 
often at a stand, ‘ what heats and animosities have 
been caused by this Division ? What distiactions 
in the public councils ? Our elections are not free, 
neither our debates of Parliament.’ Better 'the 

' A Letter to a Member of * The Freeholdere* Plea eh 
PmUarnent^ ut mpra^ p. 6. gmmt Btock-johbing EleeHomof 

* Idem, p. 5. FarUament^men, 1701, pp, 7-10. 
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abolition of both Companies, and the ejstablish' 
ment of an open trade, that the kingdom might be 
‘ once again in peace.’ * 

Contemporaries no doubt viewed the trend of 
events through a somewhat distorting haze, but 
unquestionably in the new Parliament the India 
interest was largely represented. The New 
Company boasted that seven of their Directors, 
two of whom were elected for the City of London, 
had found seats, ‘ besides several others that are 
considerable subscribers.’ * 

But William III., with eyes, ever ri vetted on 
the war-cloud that was gathering over Europe, 
had no wish to see a commercial controversy 
engrossing the time and energies of Parlialnent, for 
whom he had other work in prospect. He hoped 
to have the question settled outside the walls of 
Westminster Hall. Accordingly through James 
Vernon, Secretary of State, he remind^ the Old 
Company of their former promise, to himself 
and desired to know what steps had been taken 
towards a union. The Directors dared not ignore 
the royal hint. General Court meetings of both 
Companies were held in December 1700, and i>ee.i 700 - 
January 1701, and seven representatives on each 
side were again elected to meet in conference. 

But before any definite issue emerged the Old 
Company made one last effort to cut away the 
ground from under their rivals’ feet. In April 1701, April im 

* Conndmrati&m cm the Bcut ^ William Korrte, 18 Feb. 1701. 

India Trade^ 1701. MisoeUaneotui Factory Becords, 

* Letter of the Dixectoni to No. 20, p. 887. India Office MSS. 
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Parliament appointed a committee to receive 
proposalB for clearing off the National Debt. The 
Directors of Leadenhall Street promptly offered to 
pay back within twenty months time the New 
Company’s 1,663,000?., and the Separate Traders 
22,000?., which together with their own subscription 
of 315,000/. made up the original 2,000,000/., and 
take over the whole debt at an annual interest of 
five per cent.’ The Old Company cherished the 
greater hopes of success because on April 14 the 
Commons had carried to the bar of the Lords 
articles of impeachment against the most 
prominent Whig leaders, and amongst them 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, to whose initia- 
tive and support when Ch<lnc!ellor of the Exchequer 
the New Company largely owed its existence.* 
But though the committee reported in favour of 
the proposal the House rejected it. 

1701-2 Baffled in this their last appeal to the legis- 
lature, the Did Company resumed negotiations 
with their opponents. For nearly a year nothing 
came of the interminable conferences of the Com- 
mittees of Seven, despite the mediation of Sir 
Basil Firebrace, a man of whom little is known, 
but who probably played an important part in the 
secret history of his time. An adept at every form 

' Journal* of the Houte of ‘The great friende of the New 
C<mmon$, Bawitnfion MSS., K* Comfmy » slid ib«m 

802, foL 872, Bodleisn Library, and tbair Ael hav# biiaii laialy 
The Com|Miiiy’« propo<Mdi to Par- impeaehad by ParUamenl/ For 
liatneni dated 80 April, 1701. M<>olagtie”a part In fonndlng the 
* Letter of the Directors to New Company, see of 

Bombay, 6 May, 1701 ; Letter Cborlet, Bmtl of Htti^fm^ 1718, 
Book, No. 10. India OffleeMBS* p. 52 
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of discreditable intrigae, he had stained bis hands 
by the acceptance of secret service money from 
Charles U. In April, he came forward with pro* 
posals for an agreement, and the Directors of the 
Old Company promised to pay him an immense 
reward’ if a settlement were concluded before 
29th September, 1701. Why the Court should 
employ a man of such antecedents, and above aU, 
v.’hy they should offer so disproportionate a recom- 
pense, remains a mystery. But Sir Basil had^been 
an important go-between for the Company in the 
bribery and corruption of 1694,* and it may per- 
haps be conjectured that he was again employed 
as an agent for the distribution of money to in- 
fluential persons. He failed to bring about an 
agreement wthin the specified time and the year 
drew to a close with the question still unsolved.® 


Court Minutes of tlie Old 
C ompaiiy for 23 April and 6 June, 
nui. Court Book No. 20. India 
vMcc MBS. It waa afi^eed that 
Hir Btiaii Firebrr should he 
allowed to purchase of 

stock at 801. p»r cent. 

* An Eraet Colhrtion of the 
Debates and Proceedings in 
Parliament in 1694 and 1695 
upon the Enquirg into the late 
Bnhtrirp and Corrupt Practices^ 
1605, pp. 25, 80, 81,88 87. 

The Company were not ej^aily 
([uit^f Sir Basil Firebraoe, and 
though the union was not com' 
pleted by the time agreed upon, 
they had in the end to pay him 
almost the Ihll amount promised. 
On 26 September, 1701, he applied 


for an extension •of the time 
allowed him : this the Court 
refused, though^ they promised 
him vaguely such a recompense 
as might seem proper. When 
the union was accomplished 
fact. Sir Basil claimed the fulfil • 
ment of the original bargain, 
whereupon the Court informed 
him that ' the covenants entered 
into between him and the Com- 
pany, 6 June, 1701, did determine 
on 29 September, 1701, and were 
therefore void.* As a result Fire- 
brace brought a Chancery action 
against the Company, but in June 
1705 the Court compromised the 
matter by agreeing to pay hin^ 
li per cent, on the whole stoek 
of ^e Company. He received a 
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im But in the first few weeks of 1702 it became 

clear that the union could not be much longer 
postponed. To this many causes contributed. 
The King, Parliament, and the Nation were grow- 
ing utterly weary of the ceaseless strife. Against 
both Companies alike came flooding up once more 
the old waves of prejudice and hatred on the crest 
which the New Company had been borne to 
power. Many of those who supported it then had 
been bitterly disappointed since. A Kegulated 
association was to have taken the place of a Joint- 
Stock. The old bad monopoly was to be abolished. 
A new era was ‘to dawn for English manufactures. 
But these fair promises had proved illusorj'. A 
small band of Separate Traders struggling feebly 
and ineffectually against the two great corpora- 
tions was all that remained of the regulated basis 
of the General Society. The market was flooded 
with Indian goods. For some time past a fierce 
clamour ha^ been rising among the mercers of 
Cheapside and the weavers of Spitalfiolds to whom 
it seemed that the Companies were ‘ striving 
hard which shall ride on the fore horse, but 
both agreed to drive on to our ruin.’* Pam- 
phleteers of the day prophesied that the injury to 
home manufactures would ‘ produce empty purses, 

first inAtaiment of 2,fi00l. in July BooIls, 88, 89 md 40. India 
1705, and a farther earn of Offiee MBSL 
21,119L in the following month. » A Trm SiUdim o/, .. tl# 
See the Conrt Minutes of the Old B(ut India Tmd^, 

Company, 26 and 27 September, iMr nmnufactwrci kmm 
1701, 19 June, 8 NovemW,1702, orr, md wiU im pnffudwM ia 
12 Febmary, 1708, and for June, mmu/aaimr^i of BnfhmJL 
July and August 1705. Cuort Ho date but eire. 1700* 
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empty houses, empty towns, a small, poor, weak 
and slender people.’ ' 

ParliaiDent was again and again petitioned to 
legislate against the importation of Indian silks. 

In vain had Davenant some years before exposed 
the economic fallacy of such a policy by arguments 
that might have been forged in the armoury of 
Adam Smith. ‘ Trade,’ he w-rote, ‘ is in its natur^ 
free, finds its own channel, and best directeth its 
own course. . / . Governments in relation to it are 
to take a providential care of the whole, but gener- 
ally to let second causes w'ork their own w'ay . . . 
in the main all Traffics whatsoever are beneficial 
to a country' . . . Few laws relating to trade are 
the mark of a nation that thrives by traffic.^- The 
writtfr was half a century before his time and his 
appeals went unheeded. Farliaiaeiit passed two 
Acta, which both obtained the Royal assent on the 
11th of April, prohibiting the wear of Indian April X700 
wrought silks in England after the 29th "September, 

1701, and layi»'g heavy dues on their iin 2 xortation.^ 

The Eirectors of the Companies themselves al- 
ways consistently declared that it was this ‘ heavy 
load upon the trade,’ together with the glut in the 
, market caused by the competition of two sets of 

* An Mngluh Winding -nhect ability. The Tract well repays 

/or East India Manu/ackrt, |>erusal and won the high praise 
1700. of Lord Macaultiv, who declared 

* Dtve&anl’s IForLr, ed. 1771, it was * excellent, first-rate. I 
^VQl. i. pp« 06, 09. The anony- have seen nothing of that^ age 

moiw anihor of Conndarations equal to it.’ 

on the Etui India Tri^, 1701, * Acts 11 and 12 OuL c. 

idso inveighed agatnst these and 10. 

protective tarifis, with remarkable 
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sellers of Indian wares, that more than anything 
else impelled them to a union.^ 

Thus the opposition of the Old Cofnpany was 
gradually beaten down. The}*^ had indeed on the 
whole, as we have seen, prevailed in India, and 
Thomas Pitt afterwards upbraided them for being 
over-hasty in concluding the union,* but even in 
•the East it was a Pyrrhic triumph, a political 
rather than a commercial victory, which had 
burdened their settlements with a het^vy load of 
debt. Their comparative success abroad was 
counterbalanced b}’ the state of affairs at home, 
for the truth^is that, in spite of all their efforts, 
they had never quite been able to persuade the 
nation that their position was as stable as that of 
their rivals, behind whom seemed always to loom 
the patronage and support of Parliament. Through- 
out the period of conilict Old stock always stood 
lower than New. Even in April 1700, when it 
went up to 149 on the passing of their Bill, that 
of their opponents did not fall below 161.* 

Eiually the prospect of the great Etiropean 

* Letter of the New Company, * Littlreira Brief HiMiorimt 

12 April, 1700, to Sir Edward voL iv. p. Odd. Alao 

Littleton, letter Book No. 11, Hotighton'a list, already man*, 
andofthe 01dCom|)any, 5 March, iioned (ante^ p. 08B), piinlad in 
1702, to Bengal, Letter Book No. Thorold Bogert* Hittmy o/ Jyr»* 
10. India Office MSS. cuUmre and Prurist, voL m, pp. 

* Hedges* Diary, vol. iii. p. 108. 721-7&5. From this taUe t^ 

Thomas Pitt writes to the Court value of the stock of hofd eom- 
of l>lrectors that if resistance had paniee can be compared Irani ' 
been continued * there had not by 1608-17(Mi. Imrnediaiely before 
this been a New Company’s man the union (Ap. 27, 1702), the Old 
in the land of the living in iheee Company’c slock stood at Si|, 
parts.* 19 September, 1706. the New at 129|. 
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straggle, daily becoming moc^^ and more imminent, 
forced both Companies to realise tiie folly of 
mutual dissensions. Even at this early period the 
danger from French rivalry was dimly foreseen. 

For the ‘ fair mistress ’ of the India trade the 
English and the Dutch seemed still the principal 
rivals, but France wrote Davenant * stands 
subtle, insinuating, and liberal, ready either to 
court or to force a favour.’ ’ Even should she prove 
impotent ki the East, her privateers would prey on 
the homeward-bound Indian fleets as they beat 
up the Bay of Biscay or English Chanel. Strong 
convoys would be needed, and the King perhaps 
might wthhold his aid if ^ his wishes wer^ persis- 
tently disregarded. 

Exactly a week before the declaration of war 
with France and Spain, the Instrument of Union 
w’as ratified by the General Court of b9th Com- 
panies, 27th of April, 1702. By this agreement ipianos 
a < ourt of twenty -four Managers was* appointed, 

<'f w’hoTii twelve were to be elected by each Com- 
pany. They were to have the real control over 
the settlements for the future, and to superintend 
the ‘ united,’ i.e. the active trade, fixing the total 
> amount of annual exports half of which was to 
be provided by each Company. At the same time 
the factors of both Companies were to manage 
the ^separate stocks sent out before the date of 
•Jthe union and were allowed seven years to .clear 
all debts and wind up their affairs. At the 
end of that time the London Company was to 

^ Dftyenant'H Works (ed. 1771)» voL ii. pp. 187^. 

A A 3 
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convey the islands of Bombay and St. Helena 
to the Engh'sh Company and resign their charter 
to the Queen ; thenceforw'ard the charter of the 
English Company was to be considered that of 
both, and the name of the amalgamated asso- 
ciations was to be ‘ The United Company of 
Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies.’ 

The legal charter of union took the form of an 
Indenture Tripartite between the Queen and the 
July 1702 two Companies, and was dated July 22nd, 1702. 
The Old Company was to buy G73,000Z. additional 
stock in the general Society so as to make their 
share equal to that of the New Company. The 
dead s^ock, i.e. houses, factories and forts of the 
Old Company, were valued at 830,000/. and of 
their rivals at 70,000/., and the latter were called 
upon to pay 1.80,000/., so as to equalise matters. 
The details of this transaction were settled by 
another deed bearing the same date, styled the 
Indenture ‘Quinque-Partite of Conveyance of the 
Dead-stock of the Two East India Companies.’ 

Letters were promptly despatched to the East 
calling on the servants of both sides to ‘ consult 
and act jointly for our future mutual advantage.’ 
But it proved easier to sign legal documents in • 
England than to sheath the sword in India 
where men had to deal with grim realities. The 
fierce flames of enmity so assiduously &mn#d in 
the past by warlike despatches from home wei^* 

' For foUer details of these two Kinal of the former is preserved 
docomente see Bmoe. AntuUt, in the India Offlee. 

Tol. iii pp. 485-492. The on* 
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not to be extinguished at the mere word of com- 
mand. One instance of the past strife reveals the 
spirit in which it had been waged. When Sir 
William Norris landed at Surat, in revenge for 
some fancied insult, he arrested three members 
of the Old Company’s council and handed them 
over in irons to the Mughal Governor. And when 
Thomas Pitt heard of it, he penned the ferocious 
aspiration ‘ ’tis pity there was never a Felton 
amongst t^jem ; ’ * thus the one side disregarded the 
tie of a common nationality, the other appealed to 
the assassin’s knife. Antagonists of this stamp, 
men who for three years had opposed each other 
by every weapon legal or illegal that came to hand, 
were suddenly called upon to act together under 
the formal sanction of a paper union and to ‘ bury 
all that is past in silence and forgetfulness.’ ® It 
was not perhaps surprising that for som^years the 
wheels of administration refused to run smoothly. 
There were other difficulties than those^ngendered 
by pereonal fevds and animosities. The form of 
provisional union adopted was, perhaps unavoid- 
ably 80 , a tissue of complexities — a compromise so 
clumsy as to be almost unworkable. At home 
, three Courts of Twenty-four were meeting simul- 
taneously, for besides the Court of Managers both 
Old and New Company continued to elect Directors 
till jl708, three seits of despatches were sent to 
• India, and in every factory three stocks had to 
be managed and three interests conciliated. 


1708- iw 


’ HedgM* Dtory, roL iii. p. 61. to Bengal, S March, 1702. Letter 
' Letter of the Old Company Book No. 10. India Offlee MBS. 
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The history of the two Companies from 1702 
till the final consummation of the union may be 
very briefly summarised. Both at home and 
abroad a period of torpor succeeded the storm and 
stress of the past four years. In the instructions 
sent to India for the future direction of the trade 
the Court of Managers recognised the superior 
mierit of the Old Company’s representatives. In 
two out of the three Presidencies they were 
promoted to the chief place, while in th^, third the 
Court avoided gi\Ting power to the New Company’s 
President by placing both him and his rival on a 
dignified shelf and establishing a rotation govern- 
ment. The Consular powers were rescinded ; it was 
tardily recognised that they ought never to have 
been granted at all. 

On the western coast of India Sir John Gayer 
was appointed Governor of Bombay, and Sir 
Nicholas Waite was relegated to the subordinate 
post of the Presidency of Surat. But circumstances 
prevented the realisation of the C’ourt’s intentions. 
In the event of Sir John (iayer being still im- 
prisoned, Waite was ordered to act temporarily for 
him, and in the meantime to spare no pains to 
effect his release. The unscrupulous President of , 
Surat understood the strength of his position and 
abused it. So far from announcing to the Mughal 
Governor that Sir John Gayer was nOw the chosen 
Chief for the United Company, he offered him, . 
as it afterwards transpired, a heavy bribe to keep 
the unfortunate man in confinement. Thus left 
supreme, for six more years he continued his 
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carnival of misrule. Appeals from home went 
disregarded! The New Company’s factory passed 
utterly from under his control and became a byword 
for disorder. Drunken broils and duels were of 
daily occurrence. He outraged even the lax public 
opinion of the community by an incestuous 
marriage with his niece, and that though his wife 
was still living in England.* The patience of. tha 
Court of Managers w'as at last exhausted, and on 
the passit^ of the Act of Parliament to comfilete 
the union in 1708 they sent orders for his dismissal ; nos 
but before the letters arrived in India his own council 
had been forced to place him under Restraint.* 

The fact that Sir John Gayer, ‘ the General of 
India,’ djd not obtain his’release till 171Cf testifies 1710 
how low the prestige of the English had sunk since 
the days of Gerald Aungier. He embarked for aikA 
home, but the vessel on which bewailed was 
attack(^d by four French inen-of-war west of Cape 
Comorin, and was forced to surrender after a 
despr-rate. resi;dancc. Sir John Gayer, who bore 
himself gallantly in the fight, died of his wounds a 
prisoner in the hands of the French.® 


^ Lfitiers from the Old Com- 
pany's agents at SSurat, 20 April 
and 10 October, 1702, and 22 
October, 1705, Miso. Factory 
Records, No, 5. India Office. 

* Mr. G. W. Forrest, worjving 
hronf the Bombay Records, be- 
lievea that Waite resigned and 
was not dismissed. SeUcHons 
from State Papere Bombai,^ 
Moine 8erie$f vol. i. p, xrmu 
But it is certain frqpi the India 


Office MSS. that letters were sent 
out ordering him to lay down lha 
Government, though he may pos- 
sibly have resigned before they 
arrived. His dismissal was dated 
20 April, 1708. India Office MSS.y 
Letter Book No. 13. 

* Letter of the Court to Bombay, 
4 April, 1712, India Office MSS. 
Letter Book No. 14. The en- 
gagement was fought 8 April, 
17U. 
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1708 On the coast of Coromandel Thomas Pitt was 
reappointed Governor of Fort St. George. He 
had proved himself adamant in the service of his 
masters and implacable in hostility to their rivals. 
But when the union was effected he wrote frankly 
to the New Company quoting a saying of William 
^ III. ‘ “ ’Twas my fate and not my choice that 
made me your enemy ” and since you and my 
masters are united, it shall be my utmost en- 
deavour to purchase your good opinion and de- 
serve your friendship.’ * His strong and able rule 
had been the one bright spot in the general mis- 
management ol the past few years, and the New 
Company as a whole assented readily enough to 
his appointment, though ft minority, amopg whom 
may be mentioned Gilbert Heathcote, still cher- 
ished against him an und 3 ’ing prejudice.* 

The Cgjirt of Managers almost apologised for 
appointing John Pitt governor of Fort St. David 
with the reversion of the Presidency of Madras 
when it should become vacant. It was perhaps well 
for a peaceful settlement that John Pitt died in May 
1703 1703, and left the Governor of Fort St. George 
supreme on the coast. ‘Had he lived,’ wrote the 
latter grimly, ‘ there would have been strange 
rotation work between him and me . . . ’twas im- 
possible we could ever be reconciled. ... I 
think him the ungratefullest wrelch that ever was 
bom. He is dead and there’s an end.’ * 

' Hedgeg* Diary, vol. iii. p. 79. IStli B«pori, App«iidii IIL vd* i 
• Letter of E. Harrison to p. 80. 

Thomiw Pitt, 25 July, 1707. Hia* » HMget’ Diary, vd. Ui. p. 
torical Manoseripte Commission, « 
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In Bengal the Court of Managers elalrarated a 
singularly complicated system of administration. 

Sir Edward Littleton and John Beard at the head 
of their councils were employed in winding up the 
affairs of the respective Companies, while the busi- 
ness of the United Trade was carried on by a third 
council composed of the four senior servants of * 
each Company presided over on alternate weeks by 
Ralph Sheldon and Robert Hedges. 

The IJotatioK Government tided over the period 
from the provisional to the fully consummated 
union, and indeed continued for a few years longer, 
but became notorious throughout Ihdia for incom- 
petency. John Beard died July 7, 1705, having i 706 
earned but scant recognition from the Old tlompany 
for his able services rendered to their cause. Sir 
Edward Litlleton for some years continued his 
career of. peculation and mismanageaiifnt. After 
long toleration the Court of Managers finally 
revoked his commission in January' 1705, and 
he fell u victim to the climate in October 1707. no? 
Godolphin’s awiud records the fact that at the 
time of his death he owed the unfortunate Com- 
pany that trusted him a sum ot 80,000 Rs.‘ 

It was well for the future reputation of the 
English name in India that the period of civil dis- 
sension and intestine strife fell exactly when it did. 
T'^ijenty years earlier the Empire of Aurangzeb 
at the zenith of its power might have seized 
the opportunity to oust the disputants from their 
settlements in Hindustan. A few years later the 

^ Hedges' Dtor^, vol. ii. pp« 210-2^ 
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Peace of Utrecht would have given the French 
leisure to profit by the division in the English 
camp. Even as it was the natural development 
and growth of the Presidencies was arrested or 
thrown back for years. 

The time was now ripe for the final union. 
At home the cumbrous machinery of co-existent 
Ck)urts of Directors vith a superior Court of 
Managers had not worked smoothly. The latter, 
realising that the conflict of jarring .interests 
would prove ruinous to the trade, voted in 1707 
for an immediate and complete amalgamation, 
but the ‘ snakA in the grass ’ was ‘ jealousy of 
power.’ Each Company feared the other would 
obtain the preponderating^ influence. Bitter re- 
criminations and sharp words ensued between the 
authorities on either side. There seemed a danger 
that even Jihe partial union of 1702 would be 
dissolved.^ But once again the State inter\ened. 
The Earl of Crodolpbin propos(*d to raise a loan of 
1,200,000/. for the public service from the United 
Company, a plan which rendered it necessary that 
the union should first be effectually carried out. 
He urged both Companies to heal their differences 
for the sake of the public good and offered to 
mediate between them. Further, he plainly hinted 
that if they still proved recalcitrant there would 
not be wanting an outside body of private iner- 
chants who might play over again the part of the 
New Company in 1698. 

^ Letter from E. Harrison to Thos. Pitt, July 25, 1707; Hist* 
MSS. Commission, 13th Beport, Appendix lY., voL i. pp« 28-80* 
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There was no further delay. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was rapidly passed through both Houses and 
received the Royal Assent, March 20, 1708.* It 
ordained that the Company should pay to the Ex- 
chequer the sum of 1,200,000Z., which, together 
with the former loan, made up a total of 3,200,000f. 
On this whole amount they were hereafter to re- 
ceive interest only at the rate of 5 per cent., whi(^ 
produced exactly the same sum as the 8 per cent, 
on the ojiginal 2,000,000Z. In return, the prifileges 
of the Company were prolonged from three years’ 
notice after September 29, 1711, to three years’ 
notice after March 25, 1726. Both Companies 
were to submit all matters in dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the Earl of Gbdolphin, and w€f e to bind 
themselves to accept his award. After the award 
the Managers of the United Trade were to become 
the first Board of Directors of the United Com- 
pany. Among other provisions, the duty of 5 per 
cent, for the support of ambassadors jj^as rescinded, 
and the Company were given the right to buy out 
the Separate Adventurers on three years’ notice 
after 1711.- Thus perished the last vestiges of 
the regulated basis of the General Society. 

* Joumiils of ike House of letter of the Court to Bombay, 
Oomfitorw, February 2, 19, 20, July, 1699. letter Book No. 
24, and March IB, 17, 20, 1708. 10, India Office MSS. But there 

^ The slock of the Separate is a more importaitt discrepancy 
Traders amounted to' 28,0004, which seems difficult to explain, 
thdligh the Old Company, appa- In the New Company's cbai^r 
renUy leokoning the New Com- the amount was estimated at only 
pany*6 capital at 1,668,0004, 7,2004, and even the Act of 170B 

instead of 1,662,0004, which it always refers to this sum. See 
really was, always estimated it Mae^enson, European Com- 
at 22,0004 See anfc, p. 866 and msrcsietf^Ind[ia,pp.I58,161,160. 
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The famous award was dated and published 
1708 September 29th, 1708. It settled the details of the 
final amalgamation. 

The chief provisions were that, as the debts of 
the Old Company exceeded their assets in India, 
they should pay to the United Company the sum 
jOf 96,615Z., and as the debts of the New Company 
fell short of their assets, they should receive from 
the United Company 66,005/. The debts of both 
Companies in England were to be discharged before 
the 1st of March, 1709.^ 

With the dehveiy of Godolphin’s award an 
epoch in, the history of the British connection with 
India is closed. Ever since the reign of Charles II., 
when the'Company’s sudden rise to an unexampled 
prosperity exposed it to a storm of envy and hatred, 
the problem had been to work out in Davenant’s 
words ‘ a coujctitution, not defective but sound and 
wisely ordered, and such a one as may invite the 
people to venture largely in it.’ - This had now 
been achieved. The erection of an antagonistic 
Company and its amalgamation with the older 
association had served at least to widen the basis 
of the Company that sprang from their union. At 
the same time the principle of a Joint-Stock ‘ by 

’ For the elaborate provimone plained that they were supposed 
of the Award see Bnice, to be insolvent because they bor- 

voL iii. pp. 667 671. The origi- rowed money, whereas it was 
nal document is preserved in their practice to raise capital l^th 
the India Office. Too much in India and England by means 
must not be inferred to the preju- of loans rather than by levies 
dice of the Old Company *b finan* from the adventurers, 
cial position from their large * Davenant's Workit voL ii. p, 
debts* The directors often com- 126. 
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which the wealth and strength of many are guided 
by the care and wisdom of a few,’ ‘ had been 
emphatically reaffirmed after a half-hearted and 
partial return to the regulated system. Even the 
immense loans to Government, though at first they 
were felt as a heavy burden, were like grappling 
irons binding the Company firmly to the rock of. 
State. Henceforward the Government was faced 
with the prospect of having to find over three 
millions , of money, if it desired to take away 
the privileges of the trade to the East. From time 
to time in the future as the formal periods of the 
Company’s rights were extended br renewed, the 
old cry of opposition was raised, but never again 
with such volume or pdlency as in the past. In 
spite of modifications the constitution of the 
Company as now established lasted on the same in 
essentials, to the nineteenth century, ^fhe solution 
so painfully and slowly worked out possessed a 
durability that might have been lacking in a more 
facile compromise. 

We have now traced the grow th of an Eliza- 
bethan association of traders through more than a 
hundred years of manifold vicissitudes, of dearly 
bought successes, of cruel reverses and of ever- 
stubbom endeavour. Hated by those outside the 
pale, cramped and confined by the prejudices of a 
fa^e political econ<'my, used by sovereigns and 
statesmen for ends that were not its own, the 
Company had held on its course, with a dogged 
tenacity, beating off, neutralising, and absorbing 

* Davenant*ft vol, ii. p. 186. 
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opposition till it had won the highest constitutional 
recognition at home, and laid foundations in India 
that were destined not to pass away. 

A right understanding of the first century of 
our history in India gives the key to the develop- 
ments of later years. The success of the Dutch 
» and the French Company was at the beginning 
fAr more imposing than our own, for they were 
cherished and nurtured by the power of the State. 
But they learnt to rely too exclusively upon that 
support, and when it was withheld, they fell. 

The English Company, on the other hand, was 
in its inception almost wholly a private enterprise. 
It had, for the most part, to wrest its privileges 
from reluctant Kings and indifferent Parliaments, 
to work out its own salvation in the teeth of 
opposition and neglect. Later there came a 
change. I*^be middle of the eighteenth century, 
during the French wars the English Company was 
generously assisted by royal fleets and royal troops 
— a factor of almost incalculable value in securing 
the ultimate \nctoiy'. But the Company profited 
by that assistance, because in its long, single- 
handed struggle it had learnt to rely upon itself, 
and to tide over the periods when the support of 
the State was either feeble or non-existent. 

After the settlement of 1708 there followed 
thirty-six years of comparative obscurity. The Ccjpa- 
pany rapidly receded from the prominent position 
in the public eye to which it leapt in 1701. But 
the time was one of sifent inward development, 
of sound finance, and of commercial prosperity. 
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The brilliant attack launched by Dnpleix and 
Labourdonnais upon the English settlements in 
1746 stung into life a dormant and lethargic, but 
solid and growing power. At first there was the 
inevitable recoil before the Mun and suddenness of 
the onslaught, but the couuterstroke was delivered 
swiftly and fiercely, directed by the genius of « 
Lawrence and Clive, but poised with aU the pent-d^ 
strength of energies and resources matured ^ the 
quiet period of imperceptible growth. That period 
was rendered possible by Godolphin’s award, which 
with extraordinary success welded the tw’o Com- 
panies into one harmonious whole.* It leaves the 
British in India on the brink of a new era. They 
had already begun to acquire garrisons, revenues, 
and territorial possessions. When Charles Eyre in 
1097 98 to(.)k advantage of a rebellion in Bengal 
to build Fort William and obtain th^ent of the 
three villag<*s Sutanuti, Calcutta, and Govindpur, 
and when Thomas Pitt ten years ^ater wrested 
from tlie Nawab of the Carnatic the grant of the 
‘ five towns ’ in the neighbourhood of Madras, they 
were dimly shadowing forth the policy that con- 
ferred vast revenues and provinces upon the nation 
after the victories of Clive. At present these ac- 
quisitions were of small extent and passed almost 
unnoticed. The problems that involved the Com- 
pany with Parliament in 1772 and 1781 had not 
as yet come within the furthest range of political 
prevision, but England had at least learnt to 
recognise that the ‘ business of India ' was not 
‘merely trade, but a constant mixture of Trade 
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and Warfare, Fortification, Military Prudence, and 

Political Government.’ The Factory period was 
finally closed. Henceforward there was to be no 
retrograde step. Though they knew it not, and 
though the goal was far distant, the English in 
India had definitely entered upon the course which 
in its latter end was to merge into the overlordship 
of the peoples of Hindustan from Capo Comorin to 
the Himalayas. 
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opposes and detains Sir William 
Norris, 357. 

Asaf Khan, 243. 

Ashe, Sir Joseph, Governor of the 
Company (1084), 202, 241, 247. 
j Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal 
! of the, quoted, 250. 
j Assada Isle, Courten’s Association 
j offer to surrender, to East India 
j Company, 115. 

i Assada Merchants { » Courten’s 

' Association). 114; Agreement 

I between, and East India Company 
; (1049). 115-117. 

, Aston, Lord, letter from the 

j tiovernor of K.l C. to, 63 ; 

' letter from the Comiiany to, 

, Minister nt Ma^lrid (1030), HI. 

Allorney-Genemrs Ihqx)!! on the 
Proposed Charter (H>57), quoted, 

; 132, 133. 

.\ubeny, 297. 
j Auctions, candle, 321. 

Aungier (.\ugier, Angier), Gerald, 
President of Surat (l0»ti9-77), 

founder of Bombay, 212 ; his 
I fortiOcation of Uornliay, 214, 216; 

1 enforcement of military senrioe, 

215 ; his defence <»f Surat against 
' the Marathas (1070), 215. 216 
* leavr*^ Sural to reside at Bombay 
j (1072 75), 210, 217 ; failure of 
I l>utcb attempt to Bombay 

^ (1673), 210. 217 ; his reform of 

the revemu* system of B«mibay 
J (1674), 218; hia study of the 

Hindu religion and regard for the 
mxie syatem (1672), 218, 219; 
his remedy against the inaanitary 
condition of Bombay (1675), 219;^ 
^ builds English hospital at Embay* 

219 ; bis provision for the spirilital 
welfare of the setUers ( 1675)i 220 ; 

\ and^ ealablishiiMmI of oourts of 
jusUoe (16761, 220, 22^; 
inression of the mutiiiy of 1674, 
221; his efforts to en^ plfiayi' 
222; struggle with the Marathas 
; (1678). 222, 22S; Irmly with 

Bivajl (1674). 228 ; his dittoullie* 
with the llaimlliM and Ibe 
( Mugbals, 228, 224; soeaesi 
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hi» tactfal iK)licy, 224, 22$ ; 

proposes to make Bombay Uie 
Company's headquarters in India, 
226 ; hifl advice to the Comi>any 
to arm against the native powers, 
226, 227 ; power granted him by 
the I)ireck»rg to employ armed 
ships (1677), 227 ; referred to, 
375; his death at Burnt (1677), 
226. 

Aurangzeb. his seizure of the Mughal 
throne. 1H8 ; his induence on Surat, 
212; reirarda Sir Cleoi ge Oxenden 
for his gallant resistance to the 
Bklaraihas (1604), 213; his w^ars 
and expenditure, 231 ; his arrival 
in Bouthem# India (16H.3). 235; 
the conquest of Golcouda (1087), 
235, 265 ; his farman to the 
English a6s0), 231<, 245; the 
Company 8 plan of campaign 
gainst. (1680), 247, 248, 253 ; apd 
its failure, 248, 2t»l ; Kubmission 
of the Surat C<>uncil to, (1690), 
205, 271 ; ord'jrs Old Company’s 
servants to be arresUd (1701), 
342 , his rea ption of Sir William 
Norris at Panaila (1701), 354 ; 
referred to, 377. 

A^ery (Awry), corsair. 294. 21*5. 

Awaid of Uo" Engli-ih and Dutch 
CommijiM^iorers (1054), 110. 


B 

' fjui.iiy of, 2C5. 

Baker's (^hronich (1679), quotc*ti, 42. 

Baksh, Sultan Murad, 244. 

Balasor, English factory at. founded 
by Cartwright (1633)! 92 ; Francis 
Day visiti (1642), 91. 97. 99; 
sacked by the English (1687), 
258, (1688), 263; Thomaa Tilt 
Betties at, (1674), 29 h. 

Baldieus. i'hilippus, Nanuurbmri^c 
BM€hryvin4e van Malabar m 
Ckoromamislt quoted, 196,^13 

Bandel^Portuguese at, 

Baiiias, Petition of the Mahajan 
or Chief Council of the, (1071), 
198. 

Banka, Sir John, Governor of the 
E.LC. (1672, 1078, 1683), 202, 

Banning, Alderman, ship Suaan 
bought from, 169, 


Bantam, headquarters of Engliah 
in Java, subordinate to Surat 
(1630), 59 ; spices at, 74 ; saspen> 
sion of Company's trade at, during 
Dutch War (1653h 109 ; factory 
j at, bought by new Company under 
Cromwell, 137 ; the power of the 
! Dutch at, 137, 138 ; Ihwaideiit at, 
recalled (1631), 157 ; attempt to 
{ crush the private trade of the 
factors at, (1631), 168; freight 
paid for voyages to. 170 ; captured 
, by the Dutch and English factory^ 
I destroyed (1682). 230. 

’ Banja capites. Brahmak. 

Barataria, reference to Don Qifixote. 
32, 

: Barbary Corsairs, 128. 

Barella, island of. 305 

Barnardiftton, Sir Samuel, imprison- 
ment of, (16^), 287 ; referred to, 
314. • 

( Barnardiston, Thomas, privah^ 
i trader (1654), 121. 

• Barristors * {barrators), deterred to, 

; 221 . 

! BassAun, Bhip>building by Surat 
! Council at. 195. 

Batavia, English brought back by 
!>utch to, 17 ; letter from Surat 
j to the ( VO vernor-(9lMeral at. ( 1634 ? 

t;4 ; Council at. advise investment 
in »picc!», 74 ; English CouncUjBt. 
acquire from cojy^t chief the right 
Uy erect a factory at Armagaon 
(1626), 79; copy of Cromn^lV 
Charter sent to, i32. 

Bathurst, Sir Benjamin, Governor 
of the E.I.C. (1688, 1689), 202. 

^ 243. 

j Baiicala. factory at, 66. 

Baxter, theological works of, sent to 
I India, 153. 

i Beard, John, the elder, ‘ Agent and 
Chief of the Bay* (1634-85, 
1699), 252. 

i Beard, John, the younger, servant 
of the Old Company, Governor of 
* Fort William, 252, 343 ; his 

1 struggle with Sir Edward Little* 
tou» 343, 344, 346, 347 ; lettem of, 
297, 344, 347 ; death (1705). 877. 

\ Beaufort, Duke of, referi^ to, 286- 
I Behar, 99 ; five saints of, 250. 

. Bengal, Afghan Kings of, vanquiahed 
by the Emperor Akbar (1576), 

B B 2 
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85 ; poUtioal conditions dominat- 1 
ing the settiensent and position 
of the English in, 85, 86 ; popular | 
tradition of their settlement in, | 
86 ; Portuguese pirates in the Bay ' 
of, 94 ; E.I.e. resolve to found | 
a settlement in, (1650). 95 ; Hugh [ 
the chief centre of maritime trade j 
of, 96 ; good services rendered by | 
Narayan to the English cause in, ' 
97 ; license granted to the English ' 
for free trade in, (1650), 98, 237, i 
238 ; weakness of the Company’s ; 
organisation in, (1651), 99 ; Madras ' 
Council resolve to withdraw fac- 
tolies from, (1657), 99 ; Bengal 
factories subordinate to Madras ‘ 
(1658), 100; Hhaista Khan, Viceroy 
of, (1664), 238 ; his harsh rule and , 
resignation (1677), 239; and return , 
to, (1679), 239; factori<\s in, indt • 
pendent of Maditis (1681), 239; 
the scene of rebellions, 244 ; claim 
of the factories for compensation. 
244, 24t; Bengal subordinate tA 
Madras (1661-62, l(i84), 251,264 ; 
reorganisation of the factories 
(1676, 1679), 251 ; list of chiefs 
of, 251 ; finally separated from 
Madras (1699), 252 ; the new 
Company’s i^fi'tunes in. 3<i2 ; ad 
ministration under the United ’ 
pompany, 377, 

Bengal Council, Diary and Consul- 
tation Book m the, -juoted, 267, 
268 . : 

Berar, 244. 

Berkeley, George Lord, referred to, 
189. 

Berkley, Earl of, 311, j 

Bernier’s Travels, quoted, 92 ; re 
ferred to, 96. j 

Best, Captain, defeats the Portu- I 

guese off Surat (1612), 49. 

Betor, 264. 

Bhimdaris (or clubmen), the body- 
guard of the Governor of Bombay, 
216. 

Bijapur, Captain Weddell secures 
the support of the King of, 66 ; 
annex^ to Mughal Empire (1686), 

66 ; referred to, 353. 

Birdwood, Sir George, Report on the 
Old Records of the India Office, 
quoted, 78, 79, 195, 233. 

Birdwood and Foster, Fi/rst Letter 


f , 

I * 

Book of the East Ltdia Com^ny, 
flfill), quoted, 153,161, 181. 

* Black Book,’ the Company’s, for 
offenders, 158. 

Black Town, 83 . — Sec ^AX*nkB. 

Blackw'all, the Company’s ware- 
houses at, 153 ; the Company’s 
docks at, leased to Henry Johnson 
(1652), 170. — Foplau. 

Blake. Admiral, 111, 112. 

Blake, assi.stant at Htigli, 97. 

Blake, VV'illiam, ‘Chief of Bengal,’ 
(im>2-68), 251. 

Blake’s and Clavel’s Heporta, quoted, 
239. 

Bloody Circuit, Jeffreys’, referred to, 

210. f ' 

Blud worth. Thomas, private trader 
(1651), 121. 

Bluteau, l>om Raphael, ] ocobnldrt** 
Portuguez e Latuio, referred to, 
Oi. 

Bodlqian Librarv, 205, 289. 300, 303, 
309. 324. 3.33.*344, 351. 

Bodleian Library, Catalogue, 19, 
302 ; Pamphlets, 211, 279, 282. 

Bohemia, Queen of, mother of 
Prince Bupcri, 32. > 

Boi». John Du, Trea.-jurer of the 
London Company, Kubseribes Id 
the (ieiieral Society (1698), 319, 
330. 

Boinhaim (Bombay), 229. 

Bombay, part of the <l{)WTy of the 
Infauia Catherine, 190 ; dispute 
concerning the cession of, (1662)« 
192 ; English c>i)iain possession 
of, (1666), 193 ; vague sigatficanc# 
of the term ‘ Islaiui and Port of 
Bombay,’ 193 ; Sir Gervase Lucas 
Governor of, (1666), 194 ; Charles 
resolves to part with, and offers 
H to the Company, 194, 195 ; its 
cession to the latter (1688) at a* 
quit rent of lOf., 190, 213 ; attrac- 
tions for settlement in, 197, 207 ; 
bad climate of, 198; the defence 
of, JJ9 ; rebellion at, (1666, 1674), 
202, 204 ; Biohara K(^igwin’s 

revolt, 204, 205, 206 ; suppression 
of the revolt, (1684), 206; Sir*' 
George Oxenden’s code of rules 
for the administration of, (1669), 
218, 214; Aungier*s fortiffcation 
of, 214, 215; military service at, 
215 ; Dutch attempt to surprise, 
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217; powers granted | 
for \ mint at, (1676), 217 ; reform I 
of the revenue system of, (1674), ! 
218 ; Aangier*s remedy for the in- j 
sanitary condition of, 219; English « 
hospital built at, (1675), 219; 
provision for welfare of settlers 
at, (1675), 220; ailministration of « 
law at, 220, 221 ; dangers from , 
pirates, 221, 369; the eiiforcc^d ! 
hospitality and landing of the . 
Bicldin at, 224, 225 ; the develop- 
ment of Bombay as a naval 
station, 225 ; the multiplication of ! 
population and increase of revenue 
at, 225 ; revenue of, when received 
from the PortuKuewj (1664), 225; 
Aungier’s |lroposal to make 
Bombay the Company’s head- 
quarters in India (1671), 226; 
Bombay iha centre of the struggle 
between tliCf Mughal and Marntha 
fleets, (1677 82), 228; military 
weakness of the Company’s posi- 
tion at, 228; John Child, (to ver- 
nor of, (1682). 228, 229 ; the 
prc»blem of armed defence, 229, 
231,232,242,243; the authority 
of ihe ViccToy of, 243, 244 ; beset 
by piratical fleets, 339 ; the London 
(jirnufniny to surrender Bout bay to 
the English Company undt r the 
instrument of Lnion {1702), 371. 

Ikynibay Presuhncy, OasetU^ of, 
quot^, 53. 

‘Bouavtmture ’ { « Expedition), ship, 
itm, 

Book of Owlers, or bye daws of the 
Company, referred to. 171. 

Boughton, Gabriel, secures for the 
English the right to trade in 
Bengal (1645), H6 ; Chirurgeon to 
the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal 
(1650), 98 ; obtains license for 
trade for the English in Bengal 
(1650), 98. 

Bowcher, George, referred to, 282. 

Braddyll, agent at the Cou^t of the 
Kawab of Bengal, 263. 

Brahman and Banya castes, and 
military service, 215. 

Brampore (Burhanpuri), Asad Khan 
at, 353 ; Hir William NoiTis de- 
tained at, 357. 

Breda, siege of, referred to, 33 ; 
Treaty of. (1667), 191. 


Bridgeman, James, agent at HfigU 

(1650-67). 97. 99. 251. 

Bridges. Bhem, * Chief of Bengal * 
(1668-69), 251. 

Brief Account of the Great Oppres- 
sions and Injuries whitSt the 
Managers of the East India Com- 
pany have acted on the 
LH^ties^ and States cf Imir 
Fellow mbj sets. A, (Bodleum 
Library pamphlets), quoted, 279. 

Bright, Dr„ THaiory of England^ 
quoted, 191. 

Bristol, merchants of, 114. 

• Bristol,’ ship, 2{b5. 

ifnif/r7inia Laiu^uem (1680) ; Earip 
Engli*ih Tract 'i on Commerce 
{1856‘ (Bodleian Library), quoted, 
300. 303. 

British Museum Catalogue, 19. 

Brockedon, Thomas, 71. 

Broock. Van ^en, commander of 
Dutch ship. apjx>inted Director of 
Dutch trade at Surat (1620), 55. 

^Bror^khaven, Captain,!^ of the 
‘ Lyoness,’ 97. 

Bruce, John, of Oie Honor- 

able East India Comixiny (1810), 
i. quoted, 37, 42. 44. 52. 55, 69. 
62 6-5. 67. 74, 77. 79. 80,82,83, 
9H.100. 101. Kkb 112, 115, 116, 
124, 138, 139, llh, 171, 1 14-176, 
118>. 195 225 227: ii. 191, 199. 
203. 204, 207, 208, 221. 228, 2»0- 
232. 251. 26p, «66, 288, 294; iii. 
3(H5, 325. 334. 346, 356, 372, 380. 

Bruton. William. Xewes from OiS 
Eiisi Indies, or a toyage to 
Hengalla (1638), quoted, 88, 89, 
91 

Buckingham, Duke of, referred to, 
35. 

Buda-Oanga ( = ‘The Old Ganges*), 
256, 

Biirabalung River. 92. 

Button, Sir Thomas, letter of, quoted, 
175. 

c 

Cakhmarthkn, Marquis of, 311. 

Calcutta ( ~ Kalikata). the site of, 
254 -256 ; the transhipment of 
cargo by the Portuguese at. 254 ; 
its unhealthy climate, 257, 258, 
268. 269 ; the foundation of, (1686), 
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254-257, 267; growth of, 267- j 
269 ; miseries of the early settlers » 
at, (1691-92), 268, 269. 

Caiendar of State Papers, quoted 
(D<mi>estic), 30, 31, 44, 121, 132, I 
138, 284. 817 ; (East Indies, ed. 
by Noel Sainsbury), 17, 18, 21-23, | 
26, 29. 30, 32, 53. 56, 57, 60, 63. ! 
70-72, 76-80, 83, 144, 145, 147, f 
150, 152-154, 156-159, 161, 163- 
165, 168, 169, 173-175, 178. j 

Calicut, Captain Keeling’s treaty : 

with the Zamorin of, (1616), 53 ; | 
® the Dutch seize, 191 ; value of the , 
pagoda minted for, 217. | 

Cambay, Gulf of. provinces on the 
shcfre of, conquered by Akbar the ' 
Great (1572-92), 46., 47. 

Campbell, Sir James, ytaier'uih 
tmuards a Statist kai Account of 
the Toivji and Island of Bomixiy, 
quoted. 193, 195, .197, 198. 225. 
232. * 

Candia, import of wines of, forbidden 
by Elizabeth. 128, ^ 

Candle, auction by inch of. 321. * 

Canterbury, Sir Morris Abbot’s bro- ' 
ther Archbishop of, 146; his treat- 
ment at the hands of Charles 1., 
148. 

Canton, CourteijJjs captains ofTt-nd 
tlie magistralfes of, 37. 

Cape of Good Ho|>e, soi/.ed by Hol- 
land (1652), 200. I 

Caravajal, Ant. keriiaiidcz, private ! 

trader (1656), 121. ’ 

Cards and dice forbidden in the 
English factories in India. 157 
Careri, Dr. J, F.Geinelli, quoted, 248. 
Carew's Ihnc illae Uichrpmae , 
(1681), quoted, 35; Fraud on-/ ; 
Violence IHsoyvercd and DeUctcxl ' 
(1662), quoted, 35. ' 

Carlyle, Thomas, Oliver Cromwells ' 
Letters and SjHCcheA, rjuoU d. 127. ' 
Cartwright, Italph, chief merchant 
of the English trading- party which 
landed at Harishpur (1633), 87; | 
headi the de|)Utatian to the Gover* ! 
nor of Orissa at Cuttack, 88; hia I 
reception at the Court at Cuttaclc - 
by the Governor of Orissa, 88, 89 ; 
his claim for redrens against the 1 
Portuguese, H9, 90 ; obtains for the * 
English license to trade (1633), 91. j 
Carwar . — See Earw.vu. • 


Castlemaine, ?isoount*(8ir Ek&rd 
Child), 286. ^ 

Catchpole, Allen, advcntui-er, 997. 

Catherine, the Infanta, Bombay a 
part of the dowry of, 190. 

Cawston and Kean’s Early Chat’ 
tered Cotnjxinies, quoted, 191, 192. 

Chamberlain, Sir Thomas, Governor 
of the Company (1662, 1663), 202. 

Chandler, History and Proceedings 
of the House of Commons, qaoU‘d, 
277, 279. 

Chandragiri, 80; Ilaja of, 81. 

Charles I., his policy towards the 
Company, 28 45 ; releases the 
Dutch ships detained after Am- 
boyna (162s). 29 ; sends the Lords 
of tlie Council t6 the Company 
(lt»2H), 30; asks for a loan of 
10,000/.. 30; buys ptqqser on 

credit from lhi» Company and 
resells it (1610), 31 ; compels the 
Company to find a pasj ttge for the 
Earl of Denbigh (1630), 32; re- 
ceives loans from Pindar and 
Courten, 33, 35 ; his disingenuous 
conduct witli regard to Courten’rt 
Association, .33 15, 316; waited 
upon by thf' Governor of the Com- 
pany (Di36>. .37 ; requests the 
Company to oblige the Karl of 
Southampton ( ir» M», 39 ; prevails 
upon tlie (irovernor to recove; the 
Company’s jMtitJon preM>iiMd to 
I’arliamenl (Di41), 16 41 ; rv>view 
of Charles's ciuiducl. 13 45 ; treaty 
between John IV. of Portugal and, 
(D*»42.i, 111; Itis p’^oclatmitioii 
contrenring private In^de (16.32), 
168; profits of the India tn«le 
under, 275. 

Charles IL, the Company'a l iana 
to, 182, 317 ; his objcctioiT to 
the election of certain pcrjftont 
(1676), 183, 184, 284; obaricrs 
granted to the K.l.C. by. (1663 -^83), 
184, 18.5, 288; hirii stmunoh frientL 
ship^to the Company. 185, 186, 
207, 275 ; 6nd« in the Conopany’a 
hatred of the Dutch a sa|mrt to 
hit pro-French policy, 187-490; 
Charlen* policy towards I'ortngal, 
193, 194 ; a new charter itaued to 
the Company (1661), 188; ilt 
I«tnu9, 189; Charlca’ overiuret In 
Uie Comply (1667), end th* 
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Igixigrer of Bombay to the latter ! 
(ife?), aeaih (16S5). : 

210 . - 
Charriock, Job, Chief of the Bengal ^ 
Council, foniider of Calcutta, 99 ; 
letter from, (HJHO), 245 ; his early | 
career and marriage, 241), 250 ; 
hia daughtera, 2*50; Chief of the | 
Council at l^atna (1644 -HO), 249 ; i 
hia reports to the Hugli Council 
quoted (1678), 249. 250 ; his 
hopes for the headship of the 
Bengal Council (16Ml), 251 ; his < 
favour with the Court of Directors, • 
251 ; Chief of the Kanimba^ar . 
Factory (1681), 252; ‘Agent and ; 
Chief of the Bay * (1686-98), 252 ; 
hia ditViculaies at Hugh (B»hCi, \ 
2.'i2~254 ; attempts to form a sf*ttlc* 
ment at Hutanati (16^7), 257 ; 
forced to settle at Hijili (16 h 7),257 ; 
auccesnfuliy withstands its suge, 
258, 2t>0, 261 ; after honourable 
capitulation retires to l iulmria, 
259; again seilies at |Kjrt of Cal- , 
cutia fSutanati). (16s7). 26X). 262 ; f 
the Company’s opinion of his de- 
fence of Hijili, 2<k). 261 ; arrival of 
Captain Heath at Hutanati ‘ 

262 ; he orders Charnock to leave | 
Hutanati (1688). 262. 268; Char , 
nock’n third attempt to *^«'ltle at 
Calcutta and its attendant dith ’ 
cullies (161K)). 266 2t»9 ; niis# ry of j 
his last days, 26J ; his death ' 
26>9 ; popular t rrur as to i 
Iht year of hi» di' lUi, 270; gene 
ra1 summary of hii^ character, 270 ; 
hia epiiai h, 270. 271 ; bis policy 
and its results. 271, 272 
CharUjfs: Cromweirs Charter to the • 
English Comtatuy (1657). 108, | 

151, 132, 249. 2i6; chartern of | 
Eiij&aliath and .lames ref err* d to, j 
129, 145,144, 145, Ih 5 ; privileges | 
granted by the Boyul Charters not , 
vaated in the Company as a body j 
corporate, but in ‘The Gov rnor , 
and Company of the Mere ’ ants ; 
0# Iiondon trading into the East i 
Indies/ 1 43 ; charte rs grantetl by j 
ChaCes n. (1661-88), 184. 185, 
288, 291 ; charter granting the , 
island of St, Helena to the Com- ^ 
pany forever (1673). 200 ; charter j 
granted to the Duke of York for ! 


a 

an African Company, 190; dunter 
of Charles XL lor a mint at Bombay 
(1676), 217 ; charier of James IL 
(1686). 134, 303 ; charter of Wil- 
liazn and Mary to the Cfld Com- 
pany (1693), 311 ; William'schar- 
ter to the new East India Company 
(1698). 320-23. 

Charters granted to the East India 
Company (India Office Library 
Quarto), quotc-d, 143-145, 185- 
189, 196, 201,217,288, 303, 311, 
320. 321. 

Cheaps ide, mercers of, referred t^ 
868 . 

Chcnnapatariam, native name f jr 
Ma^lras, HO. • 

Chennappa, Saik of Chengalpat, 80. 

Chetham Society’'s Pablscaiions, 
quoted, 350- 

Child, Sir .lohn, early training at 
Ilajapur, 228, 229 ; refuses to 
accept t-iOiie at Bombay on ac- 
count of the climate, 198 ; Presi- 
dent of Surat and Governor of 
Bombay <1682 90;^ 212, 229; 

his w*ver‘\ty towards interlopers, 
230 ; his influence on the Mugb.als 
atid Maraihas, 239 ; >iupremc con- 
trol over Engdfth Setilemi-nti?, 
232: h»s ars for the defence of 
Madras aud ui^idllingness toquar 
rel With the Mogul. 236. 246 ; 
struggle with the Mtighal Xmipen r 
(1689?. 265 ; seeks aid in v..ia 
from the and Dutch (BW*!*), 

265 ; seen FT'S jn^aceon hard tenns 
wii:i lb»' Km|H*ror (16<K)), 2* 5; 
his death at B. ; ibay (1690). 2t»6. 

Child. Sir Josia, birth (1630). 284; 
objt'Ctions of Charles II. to 
his sKction to office (1676), 
183 , 1H4, 284 ; made a baro- 
net by Charles IL (1678), 184, 
284 ; Governor of the Comi>anv 
(ir>81, 1682. 1686. 1687), 292, 

228, 232, 247, 307 ; Deputy- 

Governor (1688, 1689), 228.241, 
307 ; his extraordinat^y ascend- 
ency in the Couit of Ooramittees, 
228 ; orders establishment of 
municipal government at Madras 
(1688), 236; the question of his 
responsibility for the war against 
llie Mughal Emperor discussed, 
245-247 ; hia views of the s<>a 
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power of the Company, 271 ; bis i 
policy regarding armed defence | 
and taxation. 272. 279, 2S0, 294 ; , 
Director of the Company (1674- * 
99), 284, 807 ; opposes the policy ? 
of those who wish to widen the 
basis of the Company, 288 ; dif- 
ferences with Papillon, 283-285, 
307, 312 ; his close connection 
with the Court, and the aristo- 
cratic marriages of his family, 
286 ; builds Wanstead House, his 
fish-ponds and walnut avenues, 
286 ; author of the New IHscotirse 
of Tradet 286-287, 349 ; his ma- ; 
nipulation of the share-market, 
302 his corrupt Court policy and 
bribery, 308, 309, 310, 313. 314 ; 
his mansion attacked by mobs 
(1697), 315; death (1699), 284, 
307. 

Child, Sir Richard (Viscount, Castle- 
maine and Earl of Tylncy), son 
Sir Josia Child, 286. 

China and Japan, htters to thf 
Emperors of, 140. • 

Chinese Empire, English declared 
enemies of, (1636), 38. 

Chinsurah, Dutch factory at, 9t>. 

Chittagong, 94, 247 ; its early im* 
portance, 263 ; Captain Heath's 
attack on (1688^, 262, 263 ; its 
defence, 264. 

Chowringhi, street in Calcutta. 256. 

Churtsh, Percy, letter from, to Secre- 
tary Nicholas (HRr), 316, 317. 

Churchill’s Collect ion of Voyages, ] 
quoted, 248. 

‘ Chuttanuttea,’ 257. > 

Cid, The, referred to, 223. 

Clapton, referred to, 280. 

Clarke, Caleb, grandson of Milton, 
and Parish Clerk of Ma<lras, 142. 

Clavell, Walter, ‘Chief of ilengal ’ S 
(1670-77), 251. 

Clitheroe, Sir Christopher, Governor 
of E.I.e. (1638-41), 144. 

Clive, the power of the pirates broken 
by (1756), 222, 339 ; referred to, ; 
383. i 

‘ Clove,’ ship, 169. 

Clove Archipelago, expulsion of the 
English from the (1623), 17, 146. , 

Cobb, Captain, 65. i 

Cochin, the Dutch seize, 191. ? 

Cockayne, William, Governor of j 


i I 

the E.I.G. 144. jl6l ; 

elected a Director or * CommiUee * 
of the Company (1623), Deputy- 
Governor (1639) and Governor 
(1643), 148 ; the reconstiittiion of 
the Company by Cromwell under 
his governorship, 149. 

Cockayne, Sir William, Lord Mayor 
of London, 148. 

Coilee, objections of the English 
merchants to the use of. SOS. 

Cogan, Mr., proceedings against, 81. 

Coiiuige and Coins (Bullion); the 
importation of bullion into India, 
217 ; powers granted for a mint 
at Bombay (1676), 217. ^ 

Coke, Sir John, revises the Con^^ 
pany's ‘ liemonstrauce ’ to Parlia- 
ment (1628), 23 ; referred to, 290. 

Colbert, lue acceptance of the ‘ Mer- 
cantile System.’ 26. 

Collection of the Debates and Prch 
ceedings in Parliament in 1694 
and 1695, upon the Enquiry Iwla 
f/u’ late Briberies and Corrupt 
Practices, An Exact, quoted, 310, 
314, 367. 

Collection of the Parliame^itary De* 
l^ates of Englafid from the year 
1668, -4, quoted, 320. 

Colt, the Old Company’s President 
at Surat, 341 ; his differences with 
Sir Niciiolas Waite, 311, 342 ; 
imprisoned together with Sir John 
Gayer and others by order of the 
Mughal £m 2 >cior (1701), 342, 343. 

Comantinr, Fort, E.I.C. buy, (1658), 
140. 

Commerce, A Select CoUectUM of 
early English Trach on (1856), 
quoted, 118. ^ 

Commission of Trade and Flaa* 
tations (1643), referred to, * 

Committee of Trade, Cromwidl ap- 
points the (1655), 127. 

Co7nnwns Journals. — Sm 
or THE House or CoimoilNk 

Company. African, charter graalad 
to the^oke of York for, (1669), 
190, 281 ; tax mi ila ca^til,«10. 

Company, Eaat^ India (D^ldb)t 
license for trade at Surat grautoa 
hy Mughal Government tcv (16W)f 
55 ; Report and Balance Sheet of 
trade at Surat, 61, 64 ; oompiudsoii 
between the position of iti laotom 
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E.I.C. at Buratf 03, 04 ; i 
%taiii BeUlement atPalicat(1^9)^ 
70; Anglo-Dutch treaty 
7X; factory at ChinBurah, 90 ; the 

* Dtitcii Company to pay 85,000^. to 
give eompensation for Amboyna, 
and restora Pularoon (1054), 110 ; 
letter from, (16G«),|132; abuse of 
private trade by the Company's 
aervants in India, 107 ; < ompari* 
son between the Dutch and Eng* 
lish system of business in the 
East, 175. 

Company, East India (English), the 
Company and the King, 17-45 ; 
capital in 1020, 18 ; its * Ilemon- 
siruace ' and appeal to Parliament 
in 1628. 22f ; the i>opular opinion 
of the Company during tlie reigns 
of Elizabeth and .lames I., ‘i'i, 

27 ; altitude of the Crown to- 
wards iho Company, 28 ; the 
Company under Janies I. and 
Charles I., 28-4r» ; is forced to 
soil 05,000/. worth of pepper to 
Charles I., 30, 31 ; value of stock* 
in 1840, 40; jHititions Parliament 
against Courten and Kndymion 
Porter (January, 1041), 40 ; with- 
draws i>crtition on the advice of 
the (fovernor, 41 ; petition laid 
before the Commons (June, 1041), 

41 ; attempts to reincorporate it- 
self on Parliamentary basis (1040), 

42 ; resolves to abolish seven In- 
dian factories (1048), 43 ; loyally of 
Company worn out, 43 ; settlements 
of the Company on the Bombay 
coast (1007-1058), 40-08 ; number 
of ships employe<i in Indian trade 
(1617 <m 29), 00, 01 ; i>osition and 
^wer of its servants at Surat. 
62, 63 ; the Company’s servants 
Imfldooned (or tht> piracies of 

** ships. 04, 05 ; decision 

6f Ol^patiy as to Presidency of 
Siir«i,6l 3 ; review of the position 
of the English at Sura^. 08 ; eei- 
tlemeats on the Madras coast. 
6lf-84; the balding of Madras 
(1689), 80, 81 ; opinion and pro- 
4boediiig of the Company relative 
St. Georf^, 81 ; propo- 
sal of Goloonda king to form a 
Jolat Stock with E.LC. (1650-51). 
83 ; |K>licy of the Company re* j 


• 

garding Madras, 84; aettlemenis 
of the ^Company on the Bengal 
coast (1633-1658), 85-100; the 
p€^itic4U conditions dominating 
these settlements, 85, 86 ; fortones 
of the English factors in Oiissa 
(l6B3~41),92 -94; the Company’s 
opinion of the Orissa settlemente 
and decision respecting the 
factors (1641), 94 ; resolution to 
found a settlement in Bengal 
(1650), 95 ; arrival of the English 
at Hugh (1650), 96, 97 ; weakness 
of the Company’s organization 6n 
Bengal (1651-57), 99 ; re-organi- 
zation of the Company under 
Cromwell (1657), 99 ; survey of 
the Company's position in the 
East in 1658, 100 ; the Company 
under the Ck>mmonwea)th (1649- 
60), 101-142 ; King’s arms effaced 
upon a Company’s ship, 101 ; 
Cromwell’rprinciple of a perma- 
nent Joint .Stock, 102, 103 ; Crom- 
well's Charter (1657), 103, 113 ; 
the three cyclic daterof England’s 
history in the East, 103 ; attitude 
of the Long Parliament towards 
the Company (1642-49), 103-107 ; 
the Parliamentary Government 
demands a loan from the Company 
(1643), 104 ; Governor of the 
Company dismissed by Parlia- 
ment (1613), moneys doe to 
Iloyalist mspibers sequestrated 
and oOicers of the Company's 
ships obliged to take Solemn 
l^eague and Covenant, 104 ; negoti- 
ations with Portuguese and Dutch, 
105; attempt to raise a Fourth 
Joint Stock (1640), 105 ; the 

double organization of individual 
voyages and a general stock, 106; 

‘ Ordinance for Trade’ passed by 
the Commons (1647]^ 106 ; the 
Company held responsible for the 
offences of Courten’s Association, 
they decide to wind up Fourth 
Joint Stock, 107 ; Cromwell’B 
policy towards the Company, 107, 
112, 113; the Company peti- 

tions Parliament for help against 
Holland (1650), 108 ; Dutch griev- 
ances and war declared against 
Holland (1652), 108; Treaty of 
Westminster (1654), 109 ; Dutch 
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Cioinpanj pay E.I.C. 85,000/. 
and restore Pularoon, 110; the . 
daims ol Portugal to the East ’ 
and negotiations with i)io Coni- i 
pany^ 110, 111 ; treaty with the 
Portuguese (1054), 111 ; lends 

the Navy Commissioners 4,000/. 
(1649), 112, 124, 316 ; Cromwell 
borrows 50,000/. and 10,000/. to , 
pay Blake’s seamen (1655), 112; 
Council demands ships of war 
(1652), 112 ; Company provide 
30,000/. to fortify Pularoon (1656), 
•112 ; Cromwell’s project of a 
volunteer fleet (1656), 112; re- 
strictions on the private diplomacy 
of thh Company under Cromwell 
(1657), 113 ; agreement for trade 
purposes between the nipuny 
and Courtens Association (As- 
sada Merchants) (1649-50), 114, 
115 ; proposal for a * I'niietl 
Joint Stock,’ 116 ;*’tlie election 
of Governor and other olVicers 
(1651), 117; prote^t against the ^ 
Company’s monopoly of Eastern 
trade, 118; attempt of a parly 
within the Company to introduce 
the Begulated Sy,*-tein, 119, 120; 
the struggle for oi>en trade to 
India, 119 rumour in 

Amsterdam of tne dissolution of 
the Company by Cro!iiwell {ltt55), 
128 ; arbitrator.-, appointed to dis- 
tribute the DutWi coinpeiiMition 
of 85,000/., 123 ; Cromwell borrows 
50,000/. of the coinp< nsiition fund 
(165.5), 124 ; the Directors res >lvc 
to sell the Company’s privileges 
and reserve only a certain interest 
in the trade, but an' overruled 
by the General Court (1656), 124 ; 
petition sent to Cromwell is 
referred by him to Council of 
State (16.56), 124; Commiltee’s 
report concerning the settlement 
of the India trade (1656), 126 ; 
the meaning of the terra ‘ Joint 
Stock,’ 129 ; the system of sepa- ^ 
rate voyages, 130, 131 ; pro- 

crastination of the Council of ; 
State, the Company threatens to 
sell its factories, rights, and V 
privileges without reserve (1657), 
131 ; Cromwell’s Charter to the 
Company (1657), 131 ; disappear- j 


f • 

ance of the document after jie 
Restoration, 131 ; no copy eatint. 
132; its main provi»iona,^i$2, 
133 ; the freinlom of the Comf^y 
to the public notnl|ially 
for 5/., 134 ; the members of the 
Compiiny under Cromwell’s Char- 
ter, 134 ; the appniisoment of the 
Company’s proiKUty, 134, 135 ; 
capital of the Company, 135 ; 
growth into a permanent Joint 
Stock CoriMTration, 135, 13t); the 
managt'iiu'ut of the Company, 
136, 137 ; its monopoly, 136 ; buys 
the factories, forts, pri\ileges and 
custf»ms of the old I’mlid Joint 
Stock for 20.000/., 136. ; decay of 
English settlement#!!! the East. 
l.'iM, 1.39 ; new staff of factors de- 
.spatch. d to the East |ir.r>s), 139; 
a<*t|uires Fort Cemantine and 
tratie of Guinea Coinjatiiy for 
1.;100/., I 10 ; tile Conipaiiy’s fac- 
tories aiul stations in the East 
greatly sin ngth. ned. 140; bene- 
licial effects uf Cromweirs Char- 
ter on tiie C’canpany, 140; the 
Company’s p* tilions to Cromwell 
jigaiu'l the Dul.'h. 110,141; re 
vit'w of CromwtH’s India trade 
policy. 141. 142; th« Com|miiy 
not recogut, ed a'- a body corporate 
by the Koval Ciiarlcrs of ElizalH lh 
and James E, 143 : the Company a 
servants uud trade, 143 HI , lif!| 
;/ the Coinpany’s <ir«)^ernor.*? 
(i*»00 1658), ni; the dulicit of 
the Governor of the (xunpany, 
144, 145; ^vrvices uf Morrii 
AUK>t. Willinm Cockayne, and 
William Methwold to the Com- 
pany, 146 1.50 ; Cromwell’s 
Charter and the permanent 
ofliciak of the Company, 150, 
151 ; dividends henceforward to 
be paid in cash, 151 ; the office 
of treasurer aboliEhed« 151 ; 

* gratifications ’ (in lieu cHl salary) 
to the officers of the Company, 
151, 152 ; a regular scaro of 
salaries drawn up under Crom- 
well’s Charier, 152; resirioUons 
on, and care for the piety of, 
its servants, 152, 153, 156-158; 
religious books sent out to its 
servants, 153; general character 
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\pf tbo^ ChAplainw, IM ; the 
ability of tha Coni' 
sanrantii and the neoasaity 
for temperate living. 1515 ; the 
Company 'h * White Book * and 


* Black Book/ 158 ; mortality of 
the Company’s factors in the 
East, 158, 159; comparison of 
salaries of ofhcials at the factories 
and at the India HoubC at home, 
159, 150; the Portuguese prece- 
dent followed respecting the emo- 
luments of the Company’s ser- 
vants, 151 ; the perquisites of the 
Company’s servants and private 
trade, 152, 154. 155, 157 ; Pro 
olamation of Charles I. (1532). 
153; the fjompanv’s shipping and 
ship-building, 158, 159; prices 
paid for old ships (150<) 09), 158 ; 
system o! hiring freight under 
CroniweirK Chariir (1557), 170; 
Bccrcvy of the Company’s ac- 
counts, 171, 172; the First and 
Second Joint Sux-k, 173, 174^ 
difficulty of obtaining sub^^crip- 
tions for the Persian N'oyages 
(1528). 174; the <.k)rnpar»y’s debt 
and Quick Stock, 174 ; formation 
of a Third Joint Stock (1531), 


175 ; comparison of the Dutch and 
Engitnh rysP'in of business in the 
Kajil, 175; aliortive attempt to 
raii?#. a Fourth Joint Stock (1510). 
175 ; chronological survey of the 
Company’s trade (15>00-5»<)), 177 
179 ; the contiol of the successive 
Joint Stocks or Particular V(.»y- 
ages, 179, IM) ; unilyiiig induenco 
of the pt'rmanent officials of the 
Company, 180 ; the Company 
under the ikst oration (1050- 
8B), 182-^274 ; the Company’s ad- 
dress of welcome and present of 
plate to Charles IP, 182; list of 
loans made to Die King, 1 h 2 ; the 
Company's implicit trust In the 
Kii*g, 183 ; Cliarles Il,^s obj otion 
to the election of ceiiain persons 
*67^7 183, 184; development of 
the Company under the iicstora- 
tion, 184, 185, 211 ; the King’s 
friendship, 185, 185, 207 ; the 
Company a support to the King 
In his anti -Dutch [>olicy, 185- 
188; hostility to the Dutch, 188, 


! 


i 


new ehurter ismed by the King 
(1561), 188 ; prtmsiona of the 
charter, 189; social rank of the 
new Committee of Twenty-fonr, 
189; the King’s policy towards 
Holland and Fortagai, 190 ; 
charter granted to the Duke of 
York to form an African Company, 
190; Dutch war (1565-67), the 
Company protected by the Mughal 
Emperor, 191 ; the offer of Bombay 
to the Company by Charles H., 
194, 195 ; its final cession at aqait- 
rent of 101. (1658), 19fi ; indlRse- 
ments offered for the emigration 
of women, 195, 197; Charles II. 
justifies his war with* Holland 
(1572) as a reprisal for wrongs * 
indicted on the Company. 199 ; 
necessity of a line of communica- 
tion w'ith Englazid, Pf9, 200; St. 
Helena, zJlcr various vicissitudes, 
is finaliy*ceded to the Company 
(157.3h 200, 201; the struggle 
l^etween the I’uritaii and Hoyallst 
membcTK of the Company at home 
and abroad, 201, 202; rebellion 
of Sir Edward Winter (15t75-68) 
against the Cumpany, 202-201 ; 
Keigwin, Governor of Bombay, 
and his rev^l against Hie C<>m- 
pany. 204 20t> ; the odonisation 
of Si. Helena and severity of 
the Company’s govemmeat, 207- 
209 ; niutiup at St. Helena, 209, 
210 ; the vcng<!'ance of the Com- 
pany, 210, 211 ; reforms and 
work of Auz^gier, lYesideni of 
Surat (15591, 214-225; the policy 
of the Maratha Sivaji towards the 
Company, 222-224 ; and his treaty 
wilii the English (1574), 223; 
development of Bombay as a naval 
station, 225 ; Aungier’s proposal 
to make Bombay the headquarters 
itt India (1571), 226; his advice 
as to the Company’s policy to- 
wards the native, powers (1577), 
227 ; the problem of anned defence, 
229, 231, 232. 243, 245, 246 ; the 
struggle for the Madras coast, 
233 ; Anrangzeb in Southern 
India (1583), 285 ; the political 
situation at Madras (1683, 1684). 
235, 236 ; charter of the Madias 
Corporation (1688), 237; English 
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obtain farman from Aurangzeb ; 
(1680), 289, 246 ; which the Vice- ( 
roy of Bengal disregards, 340, 245 ; j 
the Directors resolve to use force | 
(1686), 241, 246 ; abandonment • 
of liw’s policy of peaceful com- | 
merce, 241-244 ; expedition 
against the Mughal Emperor 
(1686), 247, 248, 253 ; its failure, : 
248, 261 ; account of Job J 

Chamock's foundation of Calcutta 
(1686), 240-257. 267 ; Charnock’s ! 
settlement at and defence of Hijili 
^687), 258, 250; the Company’s 
opinion of his defence. 260, 261 ; 
Captain Heath sent to Charnock 
with orders to conquer Chittagong 
(1688), 262, 263 ; the mistake of 
the Directors as to the position 
of Chittagong, 263 ; submission 
of Surat Council to Aurangzeb ; 
(1690), 265, 266, 27L; permanent 
results of tlie campaign, 271 ; Sir 
Josia Child’s advice as to armed 
defence an^the cost of mainten- 
ance, 272 ; Dutch policy of taxa- 
tion adopted (16 k 4-00}, *272, 273 ; 
the Directors hope to found ' a 
large, well-grounded, sure Fhiglish 
Dominion in India for all time to 
come’ (1687), 2^; necessity of 
the change and revie%v of the 
Company’s polic}\ 273, 274 ; the 
Company and Darliarnent (1688- 
08), 275-323 ; [?Skriodical audits, 
276, 277 ; value of stock U661, 
16(30, 1677, 16H2, 1683), 276-278, 
280 ; exports and imports, 278 ; 
dividends and profits, 278, 279 ; 
cost of the war with the Mughal 
Empire, 279 ; op[K>sition to 
monopoly warden! off by conces- 
sions, 281, 2 h 2 ; libera! policy 
under Charles as to residence of 
Englishmen in India, 282; com- 
plaints of the Madras Council as 
to registration of private trade 
(1676), 283 ; powers granted for ^ 
Admiralty tribunals (1683), 288; 
split in the Court of Directors on 
the question of widening the 
Company’s basis, 285 ; petition 
of the JLevant Company (1682) 
against Indian monopoly, 288 ; 1 
Bandys’ case (1683-1685). 28»» 
294 ; judgment of Lord Jeffreys 


for the Company, 29lt~294; i4e 
Company’s struggle with the 
Interlopers, 294-299 ; war of 
pamphlets against the Company, 
300 -303 ; the whole stock said to 
be held by a small number, 800 ; 
the Company’s finance, 300, 301 ; 
speculation in shares, 302 ; 
Charter of James II. (1686), 303 ; 
Parliamentary resolutions on the 
East India trade (1690-1691), 
306, 307, 308 ; formation of the 
Dowgate Street Association, 306, 
307 ; Commons pray the King to 
dissolve the Company (1693), 
310, but Sir Josia Child by 
bribery procures a new charter, 
310 ; charter of William and Mary 
(1693), 310 ; House of Commons 
declares India trade o{>en to the 
nation (1694), 313; constitution 
of the Company under William’s 
charter (1694). 313; rivalry with 
the Scottish Company (1696), 
315 ; struggle w ith the Dowgate 
Association. 315 ; the Act of 1698 
(9 A 10 Gul. III., c. 44), 317,349; 
foundation of the Oeneral Society 
(1698), 317, 318 ; the Old Company 
chief partner in the General 
Society, 319 ; from 1698 known as 
the London Company, 320 ; strife 
and union of the Cc)inpaniefi(1698- 
1708), 324-384 ; privik»ges of IImi 
O ld Company to t4*nninate at tilt 
end of three years, 318. 320; fftO 
in the Old Coinimny’H stock, H^IL 
325 ; ominous outltn^k for the Old 
Company, 324-327 ; prospective 
struggle with lht‘ New Coinjauiy^ 
826-ii28 ; courag«^us |w>hcy of tbe 
Old Company, 328 ; subscriptions 
and capital of the New Company, 
329; ambiguous poaillon of the 
Old C^ompany, 330, 331 ; the Old 
Company’s petition to Parliament 
(1699). 331, (1700), 88« ; and 
devices /or warding off amalgama- 
tion, 331 ; abortive negoita^ons 
for union, 332, 333. 335 ; Act of 
Parliament passed (1700) to con- 
tinoe the Old Company a corpora- 
tion after 1701, 333, 334, 360; 
the King urges the two Companlei 
to come to an agreetnant* 334; 
renewed vigour of the Old Com- 
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^any after the Act of 1700, 335 ; 
Ibe Kew Company's Eastern 
policy, 335, 336 ; legal position of 
the New Company's agents in the 
East, and their overbearing policy 
towards the servants of the Old 
Company, 337, 338 ; the New 
Company's vicissitudes in the 
East, 344-348 ; claims of the New 
Company's agents, 344 ; election 
of an Aiubassador by the New 
Conii>any, 34U, 350 ; the Old 
Company contemplate sending 
])r. Charles I>avcnant to 
counteract his influence, 350; 
failure of the Embassy, 351 361 ; 
low ebb of the fortunes of the 
English ^n India, 361, 362 ; 

energies of the two CompanicB 
devoted to the elections for the 
Parliament of 1701, 363 365; 
{>olitical effects of the rivalry of 
the Companies, 3fJ3~3<iri ; the 
King once more callH ujxm the 
Companies to come to an agree^ 
mcnt <l>ec<inber 1700), 365; 
conferences for u union (1701). 
365 ; Htlempt of the Old Comjmny 
to pay off the New, 366 ; value of 
sU>ck ii^ the New and Old Com- 
panies during the conflict, 370 ; 
cauBO?^ leading to the union. 36 h 
371 ; the danger of French rivalry, 

371 ; llie InslTument of Union 

faiified 371 ; management 

of the l uited Co? ipany. 371, 372, 
374 ; the Indenture Tripartite 
and ImlcDiure Quimpie Tartite, 

372 ; difhcuUo^s of administration 
under the union. 373 ; notation 
Oovermnent.37i ; jealousyhinders 
amalgamation, 378 ; Act for 
amalgamation paas*Hl (1708), 370 ; 
Ifodolphiirs Award and its pro- 
viftiort - (1708), 380 ; general survey 
of the grcjwth and development of 
the Company, 380 3«4 ; K iglish 
Company compared w^th F ench 
Ipid butch*. 382. 

Companv, Hudson's Bay. tax on its 
capitil, 310. 

Company, Ijevant.— See CoMPairr, 
Ttrniutv. 

Company, Scottish East India, Act 
of the Boottiah Parliament re- 


« 

garding the incorporation of 
(1695), 314. 

i Company, Turkey or Levant (Eng- 
i lish), dealings chiefly with Medi- 
i terranean powers, 128; failure to 
i break down the monopoly of the 
. East India Company (1682), 288 ; 

I its consuls and ambassador, 322-23. 

! Cansidera turns ori the East India 
! Trade (1701), quoted, 365, 869. 

! CoxiBiantinople, English diplomatto 
■ »«ent at (1685). 128. ^ 

i Consuliaiims (of Madras Oovetn- 
ment). — See Dl4KV and Cojcsuf)l'A> 
Tiox Book. 

Cooke, Secretary to Sir Abraham 
Shipman, commander of forces at, 
and Governor of, Bombay, 193, 
191; superseded by Sir Oervase 
Lucas (I(>ti6), 194 ; head.s a faction 
against the Company ( 1666). 202. 

Cooke, Sir Themas, M.P., Governor 
of the vJompany (1693), 311 ; 
hummoned to the bar of the Lords, 
(1695}. 314. 

Cfwmra, 82. * 

Copland, Mr., letter of, quoted, 53. 

Corinth, imjwri of raisins of, for- 
bidden by Elizabeth, 128. 

Corsiisrs, - See Piraies. 

Coltington, I,^d. Williaui Metli- 
wtdd's evidence before. 150, 

Biiok. 3/5., India Office 
lUeofds, quoted, 32, 33. *37- 43, 
68, 81.83, mi, 102, 104, 105, 107, 
109 113, 115-117, 119, 120, 131, 
132, 134, 137. 139, 140, 144, 145, 
14H.154. 158 idl, 165, 166. 172, 
173, 17H-1H4. 194-197, 246, 249, 
280. 283, 297. 314, 3,Kh 331, 343, 
349. 350. mi, 3»»8. 

Court Minutes of the quoted, 

12<h 144, 152, ItU, 168, 169*216. 

Court of Commit tees of the Company, 
180. 

Courien, Sir William, parentage, 
33 ; le4ims business at Haarlem, 
34 ; fined by Star Chamber for 
exporting gold (1619), 34 ; knighted 
by James L (162^, 34; applies 
for a grant of the * Terra Australis 
Incognita* (1628). 34; obtains 
license for East Indian trade 

a , 34; death (1636), 38; re- 
to, 316. 

Courten, William, son of Sir William 
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Cbm^, Charles iasizes a new 
licence for trade io» (1637), 38; 
referred to, 42. 

Oourten's Association, formi^ion of, 
83 ; influence of, 36 ; obtains 
license from the King for E.I. trade 
(1635), 34. 37 ; bases its claim to 
right of Eastern trade on a royal 
grant, 114 ; failure of its resources 
and manufacture* of counterfeit 
coin, pagodas, etc,, (1647). 100, 

« 107 ; coalition with E.I.C, (1649), . 

115. 110. — See Courten, Sir I 

WiLLiJiM ; PiNOAR, Sir Paul ; j 
PoBTKR, EnPTMION. ' 

Coverte, ^Captain Robert, aiui 
cUmoftt Incredible Bejxyrt of an > 
Englishman tiuit . . . travelled by 
land thnntgh many unknown 
kingdoms and great cities, quoted, 
48. 

Cromwell. Oliver, bom ^ 1599, 103; 
enters House of Commons (1028), 
103; his reorganization of the 
Company m 1057, 99 ; meagre 
accounts of nis dealings with the 
Company, 101, 102; his Charter 
to the Company (1657), 103, 113; 
no copy of it extant, 132 ; his policy 
towards the Company, 107, 112, 
113 ; his resolute# policy against 
the Dutch (1054), 110 ; the claims 
of Portugal in the East and his 
treaty with the Portuguese (1054), 
110, 111 ; Cron^ell borrows 
50,000/. from the Company <1055), 
112, 124. 310 ; his project for a 
volunteer fleet (1050), 112; hir 
control of the Company’s foreign 
policy, 113; grants for private 
trade to India. 121, 123 ; the 
Company petition Cromwell for 
a wider charter (1654), 123 ; refers 
Company’s petition to Council of 
Htate (1056), 124, 125 ; a member 
of the Commission of Trade , 
and PlanUiions (1643), 126 ; his | 
mercantile policy, 127 ; appoints | 
the Committee of Trade (1656)» 
127 ; reconstitutes the India trade 
on the basis of * One Joint Stock,’ ; 
138; the Company's petitions to \ 
Cromwell, 140, 141 ; review of his 
India trade policy, 141, 142 ; his 
descendants Governors of Bengal, \ 
142 ; Mb Charter the toming-point j 


# • 

I between the asoendenlj and A. 

I oline of the permanent offiolak 
of the Company, 150, 151 ; death 

I (1658), 141. 

Cromwell. Richard, E.I.C. applies to, 
for letters to the Emperors of 
China and Japan, 140. 

Cromwell House. See Hale House. 

Cunningham, General Alexander, 
Ancumt Geography of India t 
quoted, 47. 

Cuttack, referred to, 87 ; the Court 
of t)ib Modem Governor of Orissa 
at. 88, 89. 

D 

Dacca, Court of Naw'iih of Bengal 
at. 245, 248, 252, 253. 

Damm, island of, made over to 
Dutch by Treaty of Breda (1667), 
191. 

Danvers. F. C., hi.s Introdnction 
to India Office List of Marms 

4 Itecords, (pioted, 168. 

Darien GA>loniHntion Hcbemc, 315. 

Dartmouth, 132. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles. M.P., hla 
]>rojected misHion to India as 
emissary of the Old Company, 

350. 351 ; IForAs. quoted, 349. 350, 

351, 369, 371, 380. 381. 

Davenant, Sir William, referred to, 

32. 33. 172, 350; quotod, 

172. 

David. Fort St.. 376. 

Davies, John, his translation of 7Jy 
Voyagss and Trareh of J. AlimM 
de Metfu'khio . . , into tfie Ecud 
Indws, quoted, 156. 

Day, Francis. Chief at Armagaon, 
his proposal to frmnd a factory 
south of Polecat (1639), 80 ; bnilda 
Fort St. George (Madras), 8l ; 
protests against the abandonmanl 
of the Balasor factory, 94. 

Dean, Forest of, the Ootnpany 
allowed 4o take timber from the. 
(1640), 31. • 

Declaration of Bight (1689), referred 
to, 192. 

Dedal, Jacob, 73. 

Defoe, referr^ to, 802. 

Delhi, 5S. 

Denbigh, Earl of. Charles L ooinfds 
E.l.C. to find a passage to 
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nit Indt^ aii4 Fmla (teso), M ; 
ndff good* •ocrellj at 0avor, 
82 ; rofcrrod to. 102* 

Deptford, the Cooipariy** doek at, 
109. 

Devi Uiver, referred W, 87. 

Diary and Om^^nUatum of 

the Madras Gov rnmeni (el. A. T. 
Pringle), quoted, 200, 201, 230, 
236, 237, 297. 

Diary of WiUiani JUdjes. — Se€ 
HeiMiKR, Vi;i*K. 

Dice.— 6><* Cahi'K. 

Dkliofuiry of National liiography, 

quoie.l, 30, 102, 150, 294. 

Diggen, Sir Dudley, a candidate for 
the governorship of KJX\ in 
1614, 20 ; Tiiw defence of Knglish 
K.I C. in 1615, 20 ; Defence of 
TraiU, quotefi, 21. 

DtmmrBP of Trmlt, Tke New (Sir 
Joeia Child), quoUd. 2H7, .310. 

Diu, nortbern l.ia«e of Portugue*»e 
line of communicatiDn along Bom- 
bay coa!it, 50 ; dc^j traction of, by^> 
tl c Ma<^kat Arabs ^1670>, 211. 

Dorchester, Ixird (Secretary of 
State), referred to, 57, 175. 

Dorrel ior Dorrillh Captain, 298. 

Do^iglaa, d., afui Western 

India, quoted, 195. 

Dover, Earl of Ihytihigh lands goods 
Mcrelly at, 32 ; always a suapec- 
led place for ahooling cargo, 162. 

i)f#wV quoted, 

98. 

Dowgatet Anaociation, fonuaiion of. 
%(ir>91), 300. 307. 308; loise^ quea 
tJon a* to the King** prerogative, 
311 ; atmggle with the Company, 
815.— CoMPA.N Y, Eisai.isH. 

Downham, Dr., workK of, 154. 

Downing, Clement, History of Ou 
Indian Wars (1737), 340. 

Downing, Sir (ieorge, auocecdf* Sir 
William Temple at The Hague 
(1671), 198. 199- 

Downton. Captain Kic^^olaa, his 
liAttle with tne Portuguese (1615), 
49, 50. 61. 

Dragon^ or Bed Dragon { «* Mare 
Seurge), ship, 168, 109; Captain 
BeaVa flagship in the, fight with 
the Portuguese (1612),* 49. 

Dr^en’a Tragedy of Amhoyna^ re- 
ferred to, 186 ; WorkSt quoted. 186. 


e 

j Duff, Captain James Grant, Ek^ory 
I of the Mahrattmf quoted^ 188, 
223, 225. 

j Dnmonl^a Unimml Dipio- 

! matigust vi., quoted, 62, 111. 

' Dupleis, refers! to, 588. 
Durgarayapatnam (Durgaras*pata- 
nam), modem nmne for Ajina- 
. gaon, 79, I . 

j Dutch. iloi.Ljt3ei> and Comfajtt. 
Dutch Becords.-- -SW Java MBS., 
A?cn Kkcori s- ^ 

* Dyaniond/ ship, despatched by 
E.I.C. to bring home the factdka 
from (Balasor) Ortsiia, 94. 


E 

Kasf India, A Nete Account of, 
{l€72 SI i. - See Fnvrn. 

Eakt Ivi>iA (>MrAViFft, EAinr Ixoisa. 
See Comp.A\, Trai»I!. 

Kci<f Indui Comjkiny^s A ffairt. Some 
liemarks upon the Present State 
cf the, (1090), quote!, 286. 300. 

^ast India IVade, The, a most 
Prtfi table Trouie to the Kingdom 
(India Oifjce Pamphlets), quoted, 
H>0. 270 278. 

Edgehill. BaUl%of (1642), referred 
to, 103. 

Edward III., atatule concerning 
foreign trade, 291. • 

< Elections, eorwption at. attributed 
I to the rivalry of the Old and 
New Companies. 364. 

! * Eliza's Tree,' 73. 

I Elizabeth and the Devant trade, 
j 128 ; her charter to the £.1.0., 
j 129, 290; no oocurrcnoe of the 
^ iiordj> ‘ Joint Stock 'in the Charter 
i of, 183. 

Elliot. Sir Henry*. History of ifidta. 
as told by its own historians, 

, quoted, 54, 250. 

Ellis, Francis, ‘ Agent and Chief of 
j the Bay * (169H»94), 252. 

! Eiphinstonc, Mountatuart, omiia 
I mention of the English war (1688- 
89), 264. 

j Bmlish Winding-sheet for the East 
I India Manufacton, An, (1700), 

{ quoted, 369. 

J Epfung Forest Committee, 286* 
j Esorick, Ijord Howard of, 849. 
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Essex rebellion, the, 144. 

European Settlements.- See Portc- 
otTESK, Holland, French, and 
Companies. 

Evans, Chaplain, * the merchant 
Parson,’ Bishop of Bangor and 
Meath, 271. 

Evel^Hy John, Dianf of, (1870), 
quoted, 201, 278, 286, 304. 

Exclusionists, 287. 

Exhibition of 1851, referred to, 
160. 

‘Expectation,’ ship, 169. 

* Expedition ’ ( == Bonaventure), ship, 
168. 

Extract^ from the Govemmimt Re^ 

. cords in Fort St. GcoVijr (Madras 
Government Press), quoted, 253. 
255. 

Eyre, Sir Charles, ‘ Governor of Ben- 
gal,’ referred to, 250, 2r>3 ; Agent 
and Chief of the Ba,}- ' (KKU -99), 
252 ; * President oi Bengal and 
Governor of Fort William,’ (1699). 
252 ; refer|gd to, 383. 


F 

Factories, trade resorts, and settle- 
ments, Englisli, rt Surat, 17, 18 ; 
at Baticala, 66; at Pulicat (1619 
23), 71, 72 ; at Pettapoli (1614-21, 
1633-87), 72, 140; at Balasor, 
92-94, 97, 140 ; %a.t Pippli and 
Puri, 92, 94 ; at Hugh, 97-100, 
140 ; at Kasiiiibazar, 98, 99, 140 ; 
at Patna, 99, 140 ; at Karwar and 
Bajapur (Courten’s Association), 
115 ; at Ahinadabad, 139 ; at 
Tatha, Bantam, Macassar, ‘ Vera- 
sheroone,* Jambi, Comantine, 169, 
140; at Hubli, 222. For Dutch 
and Portuguese factories and 
trade resorts see HoRLANn ; Com- 
pany (Dutch East India) ; Poii- 

TUOAIi, &c. 

Factory Records, Miscellaneom, 
India Office. — See Records. 

Fairfax, Lord General, 119- 

Farmans, Farmana (Phirmaund, 
Firman), various meanings of, 51, 
57 ; of the Mughal Emperor to 
the English (1691), 307, 355.— 
See Treaties. 

Felton, referred to, 373. 


Fenwick’s Conspiracy, 313. 

Fiennes, Lord Commissioner, 129. 

Finch, Lord Keeper, referred to, 40. 

Finch, Solicitor-General (Earl of 
Nottingham), 289. 

Fire of 1666, the Great, rofenrod to, 
280, 281. 

Firehrace, Sir Basil, acts as mediator 
btdwoen the Old and New Com- 
panies in the neguliaiions for 
amalgamation (1701 2), 366, 367 ; 
fails to etTcct a union, 367. 

First Letter Iknjk of the East India 
Company, bv Bird wood and Foster, 
quoted, io3, 161, l8l. 

Floris, Peter, a Dutchman, in the 
service of the English Company 
(16>1 1), lands at PuliSat, 70 ; builds 
a factory at Pettapoli (1614), 72, 

Fivdera, Bymer’s, quoted, 38. 

Forrest, G. W., Selections from the 
Letter.*;, J)es/*atr}it's, aful oRwr 
State PajH'fs prc.Kt*fTed in tJiC 
Bombay .^ecretaruit. Home Series, 
^ quoted,'^ 202, 213, 216-218, 221, 
225, 226, 232, 342, 375. 

Fort St. George. — See Madrar. 

Foster, William, The Embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe (1899), voi. i., 
quoted, 52, 212, 351 ; vol. ii., 152, 
241 : refernal to, 126, 1.32, 314. 

Foxcroft, George, .succeeds Sir Ed- 
ward Winter as Governor of 
Madras (1665-70), 203, 234; his 
re]>ubUeau tendencies and impti- 
scnintuit by Sir K. Winter on a 
charge of trea-son (1665-68), 203, 
234. * 

Fragata (Spanish row-boat), the 
development of, 61. 

Frankland, Sir Henry, Governor of 
Bengal (1726-28), 142. 

Frankland-Kussell-Astley, Mrs., re- 
ferred to, 142. 

; Freeholders' Plea against Stock' 
jobbing Elections of Parliament- 
\ men (1701), Du, quoted, 302, 364. 

I French, ^he, at Burat, 355 ; the 
danger of French rivalry, ^^71; 
attack Sir John Gayer ’s vessel 
' and make him prisoner (1711), 
876. 

; Fryer, Jolm, A New Account of 
East India and Persia (1698), 
quoted. 169, 199, 206, 228, 296, 
i 226. 229. 
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OALOAUi, namber of mmi in Atiniiig> 
sob’s c&mp at, 248. 

Gflllia4Uie<i, Portugneise, 254. 

GalUvate (Grabs), boats, 61. 

Ganges, the, 255 ; * Original Ganges ’ 
or ^ Old Ganges,’ 256. 

Oarraway, Sir Henry, Governor of 
EJ.C. (1641-48), 144. 

Garraway’s Coffoe-hoose, referred to, 
864. 

Gary, Mr., member of the Sorai 
Cot^ncll and Judge in Bombay, 
193. 196, 213, 

Gawton, George, Agent at Hugli 
(1657-58), tsSl. 

Gayer, Sir John, Governor of Bom- 
bay and * General of India * (1698), 
339; his resignation refused by 
the Court, 840; letters to Sir 
Nicholas Waite from, quoted, 841, 
342 ; imprisoned at Surat, by order 
of the Mogul, 342 ; letter to the 
Court from, 356; appointed Go- 
vernor of Bombay by the United 
Company, 374 ; inability to assume 
the ofiioe owing to his eouiinued 
imprisonment and the machina- 
tions of Sir Nicholas Waite, 374, 
875 ; his release (1710), sails for 
England, but being attacked by the 
, French (1711) is forced to sur- 
rendernnd dies from wounds, 875. 

Qmetimr of Bofnbay Presidency, 
quoted, 58. 

Oemeiteer of India, ImperiaL—See 
HOHTflK, Sm WlJ.LlAM. 

Society, foundation of the, 
, 317, 818 ; the London 
India Company subscribes 
largely to, 819; majority of its 
members formed into the English 
East India Company, 320; sub- 
scription books of, 324 ; referred 
to, 825, 829. 830, 332, 368, 379. 

Genoa, 104. « 

Gentqps, the (t.c, Hindus), 821. 

Germains, Bt., James II, at, 247. 

Gifford, WfUiam, President of Madras 
(1681-87), 284, 252, 

Gingi, fortress of Vijayanagar Em- 
pire* seized by Bivqji (167'^ 284. 

Gleig, G. R., tdfe of Sir ilwmas 
Munro, quoted, 224. 

VOL. ri. 


I Glenooe, massacre of, referred to, 
814. 

i « Globe,’ the, ship, 70, 74, 

I Goa, sonthem base of Portogoese 
line of oommimioation along Bom- 
bay Coast, 50; Biirat-Goa son 
; vention (1685), 02; gambling at. 
157 ; Convention with the Yioorpy 
of, (1664), 193 ; osptnred lor the 
Portuguese by pirates, 221. 

I Godolphin, Earl of, proposes to raise 
I a loan from the UniifKl Company, 
878 ; to act as arbitrator between 
. the two Companies, 379 ; hlf 
I Award settling the details ol 
amalgamation (1708), 37L 880, 
388. 

Goen, Van, Admiral, commander of 
Dutch fleet, sent to surprise Bom- 
bay (1673), 216. 

Gogo, 54. 

j Goloonda, 58, 75 ; Moslem kingdom 
i of, 69. 75 ; conquered by Aurang- 
i zeb (1687), 75, 76; Golden Phir- 
n mauiid of King, (163'^ 78 ; grant 
renewed (1645), 83 ; English 

penetrate to, (1617), 83 ; King of, 

< proposes to form a joint stock 
; with the Company (1650-51), 83- 

Golgotha, the name of Caieutta 
identified withjsby reason of its 

* unhealthy climate, 268. 

Gombroon, English right to half 

the Customs of, secured by* the 
factory of Burnt, 68, 137. 

Goumey, John, 71. 

Governor-General, title of, first given 
to Warren Hastings by Lord 
North’s Act (1773), 232. 

‘ Ooveniors of the Companv, list of, 

I 201, 202. 

' Govindpur, 255, 256. 

* * Grab,’ derivation of, 223. 

! Grabs and Oallivats, 61, 222. 
j Grantham, Vice Admiral Sir Thomas, 
Keigwin surrenders fort of Bombay 
to, (1684), 206; his leniency to- 
i wards Interlopers, 296, 297. 

Greenwich, East, referred to, 196. 
i Grey, Edward, 2^ Travels of PUiro 
delia Valle in India^ quoted* 
155,; 

Grotius*i>e Bcllocf Piiqe,quoted*290. 

‘ Gugevnat,’ • Guggamoi.* — Sss; Ja- 

^ QAKKATR. 

* Guift^’ ship, 168. 

C C 
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Guinea, coast of» gold and ivory 
trade on the, (1^9), 115 ; charter, 
rights and tr^e of Guinea Com- 
pany bought by EXC. (1658), 140. 
Gujarat, famine at, (1630), 59. 
Ch^'mratt Hisiory of, (1896), quoted. 
52. 

StircU and Broach, ii., 
quoted, 212, 214. 

OulHver*s Travels, A Voyage to 
Laputa, quoted, 187. 

c H 

Haarlsm, Sir William Courten at. 
34. 

Habshi, an Indian form of the word 
‘ Abyssinia,' 224. 

Hagthorpe, John, A Discourse of 
" the Sea ami Navigation (1625), 
quoted. 22. 27. 

Hague, The. — See Re^ori»« (Dcttch). 
Ha^uyt Society publications, 
quoted, passim. 

Hale House (Cromwell House), 
William fiethwold buys, (1648), 
150. 

Halifax, Earl of.™ MiiXTAun:, 
Charles. 

Hallidaie, Sir W^illiam, Governor of 
EXC. (1021 24)#144. 

Hamilton, Captain Alexander. A 
New Account of the East Indus. 
quoted, 91. 226, 230, 269, 312. 
Hand, John, his piracies, 295. 

Haneri, island of, seized by the 
Siddi (Mughal admiral), 228. 
Hariharpur, hrst English factory iu 
Bengal, 92 ; malaria at, 93. 
Harishpur-Ghar (or Harishpur- 
Kila), English trying-party from 
Masulipatam arrive at. (1633), 87 ; 
Portuguese quarrel with the Eng- 
lish at, 87, 88. 

Harley, Inward, 343. 

Harley, liobert, 34 S. 

Harrison, E.. letters from, to Thomas 
Pitt, 876, 378. 

Hart, Bir John, Governor of the 
E.LC. (1601«2}, 144. 1 

Hawkins, Captain WtUiami lands at I 
Burat (1607), 47 ; bis native wife, ‘ 
118. ' 
Heath, Captain William, arrives at 
Bnianati with orders to conquer 
Chittagong, (1688), 262 ; sails for i 


f • 

Chittagong and sadta Bah^r 
262, 263; arrives at Chitt4[on| 
but fails to take it (1689), 263 
264 ; SIu>rt Accoimt, quoted, 264. 
. Heathcote, Gilbert, his eviynoe 
before the Committee of the 
House of Commons oonoerning 
the detention of the ship Bed- 
I brUige. 312, 313 ; a Director of the 
\ New Company, 321 ; referred to, 
i 376. 

Heilges, Robert, 377. 

Hedges. William. Diary, quoted, 
86, 87, 91. 93, 94. 97-99, 203, 
204. 206. 209, 212. 213. 216. 218. 
220, 226, 230. 234, 239, 240, 241. 
245. 218 , 249, 251. 252. 254, 257. 
259. 260-263, 266. 269. 270. 282. 
294. 29«*> 299, 337, 338,349.370, 
373, 376, 377 ; * Agent and Gover- 
nor of . . . I'artorien in the Bay 
of Bengal ’ (1681). 239, 251. 

Helena, St., captured by the Dutch 
and recaptured by the English, 
199 ; vicissItudc^s of, and final 
cesgion to the E.I.C. (1673), 200; 
the * Sea inn ' of the Eastern 
trade, 201 ; the colontiiation of, 
207. 208 ; Captain Stringer ap- 
pointed Governor of. (1660), 207 ; 

] constitution of the governing 

• body of, (1660-73). 207. 208; its 
; rt^onstitution (Hi70-84). uitder 

the «nlarg#*d charter for, 208; 
j ae verity and cnudlies of tlie 

I government at, 208. 209 ; ttMur- 

; rection at. 209, 210 ; the v sttgeance 
of the Duecloig on. 210,211.306 ; 
Bn John Weybourni! at. (ifi86}, 

, 210, 211 ; |diHanUtro]dc provisioiis 

I for. under W’^tlliam's charter 

(1698), 321 ; to be sumadersd by 
j the lAifidon Company to the 

! English Conipany, 371, 372. 

i Helena, St, A BAatum cf the Be* 
f taking of quoted, 199 ; A Pwao qf* 

' (tlie liarlaian Mlsoillaiiy)^ qiiotcOt 

) 201 . ^ 

Helmm, St, Beeords, Bjclrmts^rcm 
the (H. It Janijieh), 2CNBU 

211 . 

• Hendry Kendiy/ islands noar 
Bombay, 228. - See Haiatat, Eiia* 

SEE}. . 

Henry VII.’s Ohap^« OromwtH 
buried in, (1658), 1414 
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Henr vnf.,' bonntT on Engliah- 
btuU •hip» grantod Iqr. 16#. 

Herbert. ThoinM, Itinerary of tome 

yemes Travaie through diven 
parts of Asia and Affricke, quoted, 
27. 

Home, Joseph, 241. 

Heme, Sir Nathaniel, Oovenior of 
E.EC. (1074. 1675, 1678. 1679), 
202 . 

Heydon, Bir William, 22. 

HiggiuHon. Nathaniel, President of 
Madras (1092^98). 234. 

Hijili, arrival of CUarnock at. (1687). 
257 ; description of, 258 ; siege 
of. 258 ; besiegers driven off, 
258. • 

Hip]K>n, Captain, of seventh Sepa- 
mte Voyage (1611) ; lands at Pali> , 
cat. 70; receives licen«jc for trade ' 
from * governor ’ at Masulipatam, 
75. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
rolernid to, 1B2 ; It* jmrtfi of. quoted, 
247, 268, 870. 87 h, f 

Holland : I Hitch interference in the , 
r.pic4^ trade, 24, 25; Charl(*s* sym- i 
pathies with the iHitch. (1G28|, j 
29, 80, S2 ; negoiiaiions with j 
Holland on bcdialf of the C^*m- \ 
piiny. 82 : Dutch rhalry at Surat, j 
55. 68, 64 ; the Dutch obtain a ! 
Hcftiemcntat Puiical (1609 k 69 | 

T1 ; AiK;lo-l><?tch Tre4iij «»f 1619. ‘ 
71; Dutch !r<*!*ty of 1654. IU2 ; I 
.English lvl,C. petition‘d Parha< j 
iqpnifar help aga S4^l. (16.50 k 108 ; ; 
Ktigiish dechue war iigainst. ♦ 1652). ; 
lOH ; apprehensions in, owing to \ 
mmom of the nationalisation of ; 
England's Eastern trade (16<K5K 
122 ; Navigaliun Act (Hk5l) chief 
cause of Dutch war (1652), 127 *, . 
English K I.C. petitions Crom- , 
well agiujnst the Dutch (16581, | 
141 ; fruitless negotiations of Siv ; 
Morris AhUit as iHjptity* Dover 
nor of EJ.C. with, (1(^5.231, | 
146^ relations Iwtwisen Knglisli ■ 
and DutcL, IH6. 187 ; war between 
English and Dutch (1665 67). 191 ; 
'^<«aiid war with Holland (1672), 
199; Treaty of Weaimiiister and 
Marine Treaty with Holland . 
(1674), 199; Dutch attempt to 
surprise Bombay (1617), 216, 217 ; 


I the Bntoti a4 finral raiponaihle 
I lor protection of coast from Surat 
I to B4&d Sea. S65. 

I HoUanUfi Mertnrimy qnt^todt 19^ 
Holt, ootmsel lor tfui Companj 
I against Thomas Sandj* (1688), 
289, 290. 

' Hope,’ ship, 169. 

‘ Hopewell/ snip, 98. 

Hopkinson. John, President ffo 
tern, of Sural Cotmoil (1631^). 
149. 

* Hosiander,* ship, 49. w 

Houghton, John, CoUsetionSy quolcdt 
324. 885. 

Howard^ Dord. of Escriek, t%;ferred 
to. 349. 

Howard. Sir Henry, Her Maiestjr's 
Minister at The Hague, relemed 
to, 132. 

HowelKs State Trials^ quoted, 278, 
287, 289 298. 

Hubii, in Dharwar District, factory 
at. plundered by Bivaji (1673), 

* -i-ia. • 

Hugli, city, destruction of the Por- 
tuguese at. by Shah Jahan (1682), 
95. 96 ; arrival of the EogUsh at, 
(1650), 96, 97 ; number of the 
garrisoD at. (^186), 248, 258 ; 
list of .\gents at, 251 ; fortunes 
of English settlement at, (1686- 
98). 252 ; fight between English 
and Viceroy's Afoops (1686), 258. 
Hugh lliver, perils of the, 95; 
English in the. (1680), 289 ; 
(16H6). 248 ; pilot service for, 
248. 

Hunter. Sir W. W.. A History of 
lintish fndia^ vol. i. quoted, 17, 
2tK 37. 49, 50. 56, 61, 66, 68. 

70. 73. 106, 145, 161, 163. 165. 167, 
168. 169, 172, 174. 183,184, 186, 
197, 221. 801, 314 ; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India^ quoted, 59, 70, 

71, 78 75. 79, 82, 140, 256; 

Orissa, quoted, 85 ; Tfusekerays 
in India^ quoted, 250 ; StaHstu^ 
Account of IJknga', quoted, 87, 
92, 96, 256, 257, 

I 

Imperial OaseUeer of Imfia^-^See 
Hojova, Sm Wiluam, 

Indemidily, Act of, (1689), 211, 

c c 2 
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Indenture Quinque-Partite, 872. 

Indenture bipartite, 872. 

India Office . — See Hscords. 

India Office PamphletB, quoted^ 276. 

Inatroment of Delivery (1665), The, 
193. 

Instrument of Union (1702), The. — 
See UxioN, 

Interlopers, 285, 287 ; the Company 
and the, 288-297, 306 ; the native 
princes friendly towards, 297 ; the 
Company comes to tenns with the, 
(1694), 299 ; form an association, 
ik) 6 , 307.— See Dowgatk Assocu- 
riON. 

Itmad^ud’daola, 243. 


j 

J. R. (Rohert Jemson or Johk 
Floyo ?), T/w’ T^juies Increase^ 
quoted, 19. 

Jaga Baja, referred to, 76. 

Jagannath* (‘ ‘ GiuRgur-* 

not.* ‘ Juggernauth : ’ ‘ The Ixird 
of the World ’). the worship of, 92. 

Jahan, Emperor Shah. - See Khcb* 
ea:!!, Prixck Mirzv. 

Jahan, Empress ^nr, 244. 

Jahanara, Princess, story of Gabriel 
Bough ton’s cure of, 98, 

Jalvangir The Conqueror of the 
World ’), Mughf^ Emperor (1605- 
27) ; letter from James I. to 
(1607), 47 ; referred to, 243, 244. 

Jambi, 137 ; king of, 305. 

* James,’ the, ship, 71, 169. 

James I., his policy towards the 
Company, 28, 29 ; his charter to 
the Company, 31 ; compared with 
Cromwell’s, 132 ; Monopoly Act 
of, 290, 291 ; his patent to the 
Scottish Company (1617), 314. 

James II., the first use of the words 
* Joint Stock * in the Charter of, 
(1686), 134; sale of his India 
stock at St. Germains (1689), 247, 
804 ; provisions of ms Charter 
(1686), 303. 

Janisch, H. R., Extracts from tlie 
8L Helena Becords, qhoted, 208. 

Japan and China, letters to the Em* 
perors of, 140. 

Java, 138. 

Java MSS., 132. — See Becoans. 


BBITI8H INDIA 

i * 

0 

Jeffreys, Judge, referred to, lUQ. 287, 
289, 292, 805 ; his jud^ent re- 
garding the Company’s monopoly 
(1689), 298, 294; death (1689), 
804. 

Jenison, Robert — See J. B. 

* John,’ the, ship, 105. 

John IV. of Portugal, treaty between 
Charles I. and, (1642). 111.' 

Johnson, Henry, the Company’s 
docks at Blackwall let to, (1652), 
170. 

Joint Stock . — See Comraky (East 
1ni>ia. Enoush). Pix)posal of Qol- 
conda King to fonn a Joint Stock 
with English Company, 83; 
attempt to form r. Fourth Joint 
Stock (1640), 105 ; double organi- 
zation of Voyages and Joint Stocks, 
106 ; decision to wind op Fourth 
Joint Stock (1647), 107 ; proposal 
for a ‘ irnited Joint Stock ’ (1650), 
116. 119. 123. 166; the meaning 
of the term * Joint Stock,’ 129; 
the earliest use of the words 
* Joint Stock ’ in the Charters, 
133 ; the new Company buys up 
the privileges of the * United Joint 
Block,’ 136; review of the Joint 
Stocks and Voyages 1613-1657, 
173 181 ; India tnule best carried 
on by a Joint Stock Company, 
307 ; the principle of, prevail s, 
380, 381. 

Jonathan’s coffee-house, referred to, 
364. 

Jones, Colonel Philip, 124; his im- 
portant offices under theComdion- 
wealth, 126, 126 ; Cromwell’s le 
iianoe on his advice respeoimg 
the India trade, 125 ; his report 
presented to the Council of State 

S , 181. 

of the Asiatde Soci^ o/^ 
Bengal^ quoted, 266. 

Journals of ihs House of Commons, 
quoted, 26, 211. 807, 808, 812, 818, 
8l6,'dSl-888, 866. 879. 


Kali-ohIt, 266. 

Kalikata ( s Caloutia), 265, 266 . 
Karwar, Courten’s Assodalion 
establish a factory at, 66; offer 
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lojsarrend^r it to E.l.C. (1045-5), 
lft,2l7. * 

K&siinba^iar, English factory at, 99, 
240 ; Job Charnock at, (1658), 
249, (1081), 252; MS. Coiisalta> 
tions, refernNl to, 252. 

Katliiawar, 54. 

Katjoiri lliver, referrod to, 87, 92. 

Kean#. — See Cawhton. 

Keeling, Captain, his efforts to seoare 
Cochin for the English, and treaty 
with the Zatnorin of Calicut 
(1010), 53 ; he and hk crew play 
« Hamlet ’ and * Uichard II.' at 
Sierra Leone (1607), 53. 

Keigwin, Uichard, Goremor of Si. 
Helena (lfV3), commander of 
troops and Third in Council at 
Bombay (1081), 204 ; heads a 
mutiny at Bombay and iniprifsons 
Deputy Governor (1683), 205; 
clectcMi Governor, his prt>clama* 
tioii. 205, 200 ; rtHjuests the Surat 
Council to arrest Sir John Child 
(1684 k 20*»; hiri revolt suppressed, 
206 ; his death at Si. Christopher’s 
(1690), 206; his policy towar^ls 
Interlo|:»ers. 296. ref»‘rred to, H46. 

Kendall, Thomas, piivate trader 
(164>6), 121. 

Kafouaiiie, Ionise de(Duche.s8 
of rortsmouih). referred to, 1H3. 

Kemdge, Thomas, President of the 
Cotined at Surat (1617), 154, 

Khai Khan, historian, 2(>4. 

Kaan, the Kawab Ibrahim, Viceroy 
of Bengal, promises Charnock free 
trade in Bengal and sets free the 
English factors left by Heath 

« , 266. 

haista, bom 15i)8, 244 ; son 
of Asaf Khan, 243 ; his abaolute 
power, 243 ; his early career, 244 ; 
his Immh rule as Viceroy (Nawab) 
of Bengal (1664), 238, 239, 244 ; 
Letter from Governor of Madias 
to, (1677), 289; his resignatlun 
(1677) and return (1679) to Bengal, 
238 ; his eitonions, 244, 245, 261 ; 
parwana from, (1687), 260; his 
resignation '(1689), 261 ; death 
(1694). 244. 

Khaneri, island of, 8eia<»d by the 
Maraihas (1679), 228. 

Khurram, Prince Mir%a (Emperor 
Shah Jahan), Sir Thomas Boe 


obtains iarman for trade from, 
(1618), 52 ; rebellion of, (1624), 
77 ; his poliey as Emperor 
towards the Portuguese (1632), 95, 
96 ; his son Sultan Shnja grants 
the English a license to tnide in 
Bengal (1650), 96, 238; retered 
to, 248, 244. 

Kidd, oorsaur, 294, 295. 

Kiatna District ^ (OoremmefUi 

Manuaf o/ the^ quot^, 71-76, 79. 

Kolapur, 353. 

L 

liApocBixiNNAiH, referred lo, 383. 

Lagundy, 17. 158. 

Lahore, 58. 

Lancaster, Captain, referred to, 200. 

l^^nghorne, 8ir William, President 
of Madras, (1670-77), 234; letter 
of, quoted, 283. 

I^nsdowne, ine Marquis of, referred 
to. 132; the I.;iiisdowne MBS., 
quoted and refer n d Ao, 132-134, 
136. 

L.iud, Archbi^»hop, referred to, 39, 40. 

I jaw Martial, clauses concerning, in 
the Charters of James 1. and 
Cromwelh 133. 

La^^xence. referrfW to, 3?^3. 

Leghorn, 104. 

Lenton, Franciii, ‘ Queenes Poet,* 
referred to, 172. • 

Leak, Chaplainnto £,I.C. (1617), his 
coinphiints concerning the con- 
duct of the Company’s servants at 
Surat, 154. 

Letter Ikiok of tht K.LC., T)u 
First, Birdwood and Fo>'ter, quoted, 
153, 161, 181. 

Letter Books, MS.. India Office, 
quoted, 65, 181, l*^!, 197, 199,207, 
214, 219, 243, 2Ph 247, 272, 274, 
276, 280-2H3, 288, 304, 324, 325, 
327, 328, 330, 332, 334, 335, 337, 
339, 340. 317, 366, 370, 373, 375, 
379. 

Letter to a Member of Parliatmni^ 
A, (1701), 363, 364. 

Letters of EJ.C. to the Beoretaiy of 
Stale, 63, 111. 

Letters Patent issued to the Earl of 
Pembroke (1628), 34 ; Minor, issued 
I by Charles II., referred to, 185, 288; 

I respecting transfer of Bombay to 
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the CSompany (1668), 196 ; regala- 
tionefor the new Company (1693), 
311. 

Letters received by the East India 
Company from its Servants in the 
East (i. 1602-13), quoted, 48, 49, 
70; (ii. 1613-16), 49, 60, 71, 76, 
161. 

Lingapa (or Naik) of Punamallu, 
referred to, 235. 

Lisbon, 48, 111. 

^ Lisle, Alice, referred to, 210. 

* Lisle, Lord President, 124. 

IXttleton, Adam, referred to, 344. 
Littleton, Sir Edward, letter of the 
New Company to, quoted, 330, 
384 ; •fexpelled the Old Company’s 
,serTice (1682), llirector of the 
New Company and lYesident in 
Bengal, 343 ; arrival at Bengal 
(1699), 343 ; letters to John Beard 
from, quoted, 344,345; his diili- 
cuUies in establishing himself as 
King^s Consul and President, 
346, 347 ; letter from Sir William 
Norris to,*360 ; his mismanage- 
ment, revoke of his coinmiseion 
(1705) and death (1707), 377. 
Littleton, Sir Thomas (SfXiHker),343. 
London, Act for Bebuilding, referred 
to, 196. # 

London, merchants of, 1 14 ; port of, 

132. 

Londen Gazette, quoted. 307, 31H. 
Long Parliament, relprred W , llH. 
Longford, Earl of, 214. 

Lord, Heniy, chaplain of the English 
factory at Surat (1616), 59, 354 ; 
a Display of t%oo Farraieftu' Sects, 
the sect of Ute iinnnmn.«, the 
ancient natives of India, and the 
sect of tfie Parsees, tiie ancient 
inhabitants of Persut, toyeUar 
with the religion and manners of \ 
each Sect, quoted, 59. 

Louis XIV., referrf.*d to, 388; Wil- 
liam’s Campaign against, (1693), 
310,311. 

Love, William, private trader (1654). f 

121 . 

Low’s History of tt»e Indian Navy^ 
quoted, 61. j 

Lucas, Six Gervase, commissioned j 
by Charles IL to supersede Cooke ! 
as Governor of Bombay (1666), 
194, 218 ; death (1667), 194, ; 


f • 

* Lucklip the Bogger ' {i^, Lakahmi 
the ]^ja), rescues l^ngUsh from 
Portuguese, 87. 88. 

Luttrell, Narcissus, Brief Historical 
Helation of State Affairs, quoted, 
I 286, 314, 815, 320, 324. 326,834, 

' 336, 349, 850, 351, 370. 

! * Lyoness,’ ship, 97 


H 

Macassar, 137. 

Macaulay, Lord, UorA'js, quoted, 
128. 183, 191, 304.309,316; re 
ferred to, 309, 369. 

Maepherson, David, HisUiry of tike 
European Commer^ udth India 
(1812), qiioUd, 37. 40, 42, 301, 
105. 117, 171, 276, 300, 310, 314, 
315. 320. 379. 

Madagascar, scheme for colonising, 
under Prince BujH'rt and Lord 
Arundcll (1637 -39), 32, 33 ; rnanu* 
facture vf counterfeit coin, pa- 
godas and rials at, by Courten’s 
Association (3 647), 107; liaunt of 
piraie.s, 295. 

Ma4:l<hson, Kir Brvlph, ‘Great Bri 
tain’s Benu mbnincer * (1656), 

quoU*d, 127. 

Madras (Fort St. George) (native 
name » Chennapaiariam ), first 
grant of hind to English at, (1639), 
80 ; supposeitl derivation of iltig- 
liifh name. 81 ; the building of 
Fort St. George (Mawiras), 81, 82, 
213 ; first General Letter from ifmi 
HL George (3U42) H2 ; Ctini of 
fortiheations at. (1644). 82 ; While 
Town and Black Town, 82. S3 ; 
eausiM) of the greater security of 
f!l)e position of the Engliali as 
compared with that of the IJutch, 
83; grant rmiewed for, (1646), SB: 
famine ai, (1647), 83; cionatlluliMi 
an ifidenencieiit Pimtdeney tl653). 
81*, aUifi rociuced ai, (1664), 84; 
policy of thitch at, (1634),^ 84; 
Headquartars of E.I.C. for Laatctu 
India (1668), 84 ; .policy of iha 
Madras Council resfcCiing the 
factory at Balastor, 94, 96 ; lettar 
of inaiructiotii from the Madras 
Council to the EngHth mctchanla 
sent to H%ii in 1660, 97; Bk 
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fidward Winter, Governor of, 
SMW; 20S ; his profKMials for 
armed defence, 288 ; soeceeded by 
George Foxcroft (1685), 208; In- 
sorrection at fl665). 203. 204; 
the struggle for the Madras coast, 
288; the (Council's contemplated 
abandonment of, (1674), 288; their 
reselva to fortify, 238, 284 ; 

Hivajt*8 threaten^ attack on, 
(1677), 284 ; list of l^eaidenU of, 
284 ; improvement of the civil 
administration of, ( 1678), 234* 287 ; 
Sir John Child’s (ears for the 
defence of, (1688-84), 286 ; the 
Council warns Bhaista Khan 
(16771, 246; liengal subordinate 
to (1661-64, 1684), 261, 264 ; 

siege of. by the Kawab of the 
Carnatic, and its defence by 
Thomas Pitt (1702), 362, 

Madras Gm'emmd^U Manual o/ Ad- 
fninistratiofi (lM8r>), quoted, HO-84. 

Madrid, Prince Charles at, 22 ; 
Treaty of. (1630|,67 ; I^>rd Aston, 
Minist4*r at. (1686), 111. 

Madri isa. HI, 

Magna Carta, quoted, 21K). 

Mahifcjan or Chief Council of the 
Bantam. Petition of the. (1671), 128. 

Malml, Empress MCmiax. 214, 

Mahaiiadi (‘The Great Bi>er’\ re- 
ft rred to, h 7, il2. 

Malaifidy. fort of. 88. 

MiJ^nes, Gerard de. A Tr^afiu </ 
Cirnker (if Bngkin<rs (Nmimrm- 
uftaii h ( 166 1 ) qof>te«f 19 : C 
*I|A/ tW Lm Mfrmhma (lfi22, 
1629), referred u>. 20, 127. 

Mandaras (Teiugu for Ma^iras), HI. 

Mandelnlo, Allwin de, his account of 
the English at Surat (163 h), 165. 

Manual of Admin i»imt ion, Moiiras 
Ooi»em«wrw.f, quoUd, 80-84, 

Manual (OoPemmsftJ) o/ ths Kistna 
/Mstficl, quoted, 71- 76. 79. 

Manuchi’s*in£alliblemnody,N]u<)>icd, 
198. . ^ 

Mara^ias, hostility of, Ui Utc ^Tu- 
(1667). 188 ; capture Bal 
ROUe (1789), 194 ; treaty of Salbai 
(17B2). IM; attack of, on Surat, 
(1664, 1670), 212. 218, 215, 216 ; 
aeiie the English factory at Surat 
(1677), and the Mland of Khanen 
(1679^ ^6 ; haraaa Bombay, 881«. 


Marco Polo, referred to, 221. 

*Mare Scurge* (s Dragon or Bed 
Dragon), ship, 168, 1#. 

* Marigold,* ship, 121. 

Marine Becords, India Office, quoted, 
67, 168, 170. 

Marlborough, Earl of, sent by Charles 
II. to taJke possession of Bombay 
(1662), m,.21d; faiiore of his 
mission and retom to England, 
192. ’ 

Martello towers, Aungier’s line of, 
215. 217. 

Maskst Arabs, Diu destroyed by tht, 

1 (1670), 211. 

j Masson, Professor, his A/iffow quoted, 

1 142. • 

« Master, Sir Strevnsham, Preeidjeiit 
^ of Madras (1677- Bl), 234 ; referred 

j to, ‘21 2.* 220, 321 ; his services to 

the Company during the Afars- 
! tha AttacK on Hurst (1670), 215, 

I 216; stren|ibens Madras, 284; 

I his domestic reforras at Madras 

i (1678). 284, 2.35 ; superseded 

(1681), 2:i5. 251 ; r^ganiee® the 
i Bengal tsetories (1676, 1679), 251. 

1 Masalipatam (Masuli>patanam«« 
Machli{iatai}am, ‘ Fish town,* har* 
hour still known as Machltbandar. 
* I'i>h port M *. chief seaport of 
Moslem Kings of Golconda, 74 ; 
struggle of English with Dutch 
for. 75 : report on the condition 
of the factor^!, (1619). 76; Eng- 
lish factors abandon, and return 
to, 77 , elTocl of famine on, 77. 78 ; 
decline of the imi>ortance of the 
factory at, on the growth of Madras 
as a settlement, 78; continued 
unporlani'c of Masulipaiani as a 
trade centre, 79 ; factory at, send 
a trading party up the Bay of 
Bengal (1682), h7 ; Aurangaeb*s 
ofiicers seize the factory at, 

; (1689), 264; John Pitt, the New 

Company's President at, 847 ; Sir 
1 William Norris lands at, (1699), 
,351, 85*i, 

Mecca, the pilgrim route to. 56, 67, 
68,265,271,854. 

, Memoirs of Clmries, Earl of 
fm (1715), quoted, 8(9% 

Mercantile System, early equnciation 
; the, 26, 

Memrs* Eall^ subscription hooks of 
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the Ckneral Society at, (1698), 818, 
824. 

Merchant Ad venturers. — See Auven - 
TURBBS, Company, Trajoe. 

MercfiritiA PoHHcuSt quoted, 182, 
188, 186, 136, 276. 

Messina, 104. 

Methwold, William, apprenticed at 
MiddleWough, 149; goes out as 
a servant of the Company to Surat 
(1616), 149 ; President of the 
^Qiioil at Surat (1683-38), 149; 
his letters to the Company, 149, 

• 150 ; his optimistic policy, 149, 150 ; 
his treaty with the Goa Viceroy 
(1636), 160 ; on his return to Eng- 
land* becomes a shareholder and 
Deputy-Governor of the Company 
(1640), 150; his wealth, 150, 167; 
nis death (1653), 150; lielatiofis 
of the Kinffdtytne of Golchojida afui 
other neighbouHfia Nations within 
the Gulfe of quoted, 149. 

Middleton, Sir Henry, commander of 
Sixth Semrate Vogage, lands at 
Swally (loll), 48. 

MisceUaneous Factory Records, 
India Office. — See Records. 

Misselden, Edward, Free Trade, or 
the Means to Make Trade Flou- 
rish (1622), quoted, 19, 20; The 
Circle of Commence or Jlala^ice oj 
Trade (1623), quoted, 20. 

Monmouth’s rebellion, referred to, 

210 . « 

Monopoly, struggle* against Indian 
trade monopoly and English ha 
tred of, 119-121, 288-294. 

Monopoly Act (21 James I.), referred 
to, 290-293. 

Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax, 
impeachment of, by the Commons, 
and his support of the Kew Com- 
pany, 866. 

Morde-chine — See Mort-de-Chine. 

Mordexim (Bluteau) See Mort-de- 

Chine. 

Mori-de-Chine (Mort-de-Chien) * 
Chinese death or cholera morbus, 
198. 

Mucknell, Captain, betrays Com- 
pany’s ship to Royalists at Bristol 
(1646), 43 ; refefrred to, 105. 

Mughal Empire, Sivaji’s attacks on 
the, 212, 213; and alliance with 
the English in his struggle against, 


f • 

I (1674), 222, 228 ; th4 Company’s 
4 expedition against the, (16B6)f 247, 
248, 253; and its failure, 248, 
261 ; submission of the Surat 
Council to Aurtmgzeb (1690), 265, 
i 271 ; end of the Company’s wai' 
{ against the, (1691), 307. 

Mukarrab Khan, surgeon, fourteenth 
1 V ioeroy of G u jarat, Vef erred <o, 98, 

1 Mulgrave, the Earl of, 124. 
i Mun, Thomas, A Discourse of Trade 
i frofn England into the East Indies 
(1621), quoted, 21, 22, 25; draws 
up the ‘ Itemonstrance ’ of the 
E.I.C. in 1628, 23 ; England's 
Treasure bij Forraign Trade 
(1664), quoted, 26. ^ 

M unden. Captain, commander of the 
ships sent to seize St. Helena 
(1673), 200. 

I Muntakiiabu-1 Lubad of Kh4fi Kh4n 
* (Sir Henry Elliot’s History of 
I huUa), quoted, 250. 

Murshidabad, 252. 

4 Myriall, Thomas, Cofisolatoty EpuUe 
to the East Imlia Company^ 
quoted, 27. 

N 

I Naik (Lingapa) of Punanmllu, 

1 referred to, 235. 

‘ Narasingha or * \'iseapore,’ English 
j obtain grants for trade froiii the 
; King of, 76. 

j Narayan (or ‘ Narrand ’), the ‘ Com- 
j pany’s broker,’ 97. 

National Debt, committee appointed 
to receive proposals for clearing 
off the, (1701), 3t>6. 

■ National Gallery, portrait of Endy- 
j mion Porter in, 35. 36. 

; Navigation Act (1651), referred to, 

! 107, 118, 127. 

1 Navy, History of the Indian^ by 
j Low, quoted, 61. 

I Navy, Indian, foundation of our, 
* gmbs^and gallivats,’ 61 ; Com- 
! missioners of the, borrow J^om 
the Company (1649), 112. 

‘ New Year’s Gift,’ ship, 169. 

Newes from the East Indies, or a 
j Voyage to Bengalla (1638), by 
I William Bruton, quoted, 88, 89, 91. 

I Nicholas, Beoretary, letter from 
! Percy Church to, (16S8), 816, 817 
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Ntoholson,* Oapiaiiit oomm&iider of 
Ikpedition against the Hnghal 
Emperor (1686), 247. 

NiooUs, William, letter of, to the 
Company, footed, 76. 

Kimeguen (1678), treaty of, referred 

♦ to, 182. 

* Kiahan,* technical name for a sealed 

parmit to trade, 51, 88. 

Nishan, granted by Sultan Shnja to 
the English in Bengal (1656), 2S8. 

Nizampatam . — See Pbttapou. 

Non minor esl virtue guam quarere 
%xirUi tueri, inscription on medals 
gi^en by the Company • to Sir 
George Oxcnden (1664) and Sir 
Btreynshiipi Master (1670) (or the 
defence of Burst against the Mara- 
thas, 216. 

Norris, ‘Dr. Edwai'd, secretary to Sir 
William Norris, 350. 

Norris, Sir William, M.I\, embassy 
of, 342, 349-358 ; lands at Masuli- 
patain (1609), 351 ; his sanguine 
ho|>es an to bis reception in Indiia 
351, 352; at Surat (1700), 353, 
873; his journey from Surat, 353; 
arrives at Panalln and is granted 
an audience by the Einixror. 
(1701), 354; his position com- 
promised by Sir Nicholas Waite’s 
offer to Aurangzeb, 355, 350 ; 
teavea the Imperial Court, 357 ; 
quarrels with Sir Nicholas Waite, 


* Orders’ lor inide.~-ilS«s FaBsung, 

Trsztiss* 

* Ordinance for the Trade,* passed 

by the Commons, bat rejeeied by 
the IxMfds, 42, 106, 816. 

Ordinance of the Conndl oi State, 
108. 

, Original Correspondence (O.C. Be- 
! cords), India Office.— 8u Bboobds. 

Orissa, Afghan Kiogs of Bengal take 
refuge in, 85 ; Cartwright’s inter* 
view with the Governor of, 8S-*90 ; 
license to trade granted to th# 
English^y the Governor of, (iOiS), 
81 ; sufferings of English from 
i malaria in, 93 ; piracies of ihe 
I Portuguese on the coeM of, 94 ; 

\ fortunes of the English at, (1634-< 

I 41), 94. 

I Orissa^ or (fie Vicisaiindse of an 
I hulian Province under Nt^ive 
\ and BriiiMh Huky quoted, 85. 

, Orme, ItobdH, History of Ute Mili- 
tary TransaciiLOis of the British 
Natiofi, in huiostan, quoted, 
86, 216, 249, 25f; Fragments, 
225. 

Ormuz, booty seized at, 29 ; capture 
of, (1622), 56 ; Portuguese driven 
from, 61. 

Osborne’s Colfgptum of Voyages and 
Travels, quoted, 88. 

Oxenden, Christopher, brother of 
Sir George Oxenden, referred to. 


858; summary of his character, ‘ 
369 ; nicknamed ‘ Sir William 
Prodigality,' 359; effect of the 
• Act of 1700 on. 360, 361 ; de- 
parture from India and death on 
board the ‘Scipio’ (1702), 361; 

* l/©tter Book ’ and Diarv, referred - 
to, 361. 

North, Lord, his Act of 1773 referred i 
to, 232. ! 

North-West Passage exploration. Sir : 
Morris Abbot a director of a, 145, I 
146. ' 

Novarro, his mission to khe Mughal 
j^peror (1689), 265, 


0 

Obdeb of Eeference, quoted, 125. 
Orders by the President and Council 
at Surat (1638), quoted, 168. 


0 

Oxenden, Sir George, bom 1020, son 
of Sir James Oxenden, 212 ; 
servant of the Company under the 
Cknnmonwealth, knighted at the 
Kestoration, and President of 
Surat (1662-69), 212 ; his gal- 
lant resistance against the Mara- 
thas (1664), 212, 213; rewarded 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb and 
by the Company, 213 ; receives 
Bombay on behalf of the Company 
(1G68), 213 ; his visit to Bombay 
and code of rules for its admini- 
stration (1669), 213, 114 ; death at 
Burnt (1669), 214. 

Oxenden, Henry, Deputy Gk>vemor 
of Bombay, W, 

j Oxenden, Bir JameBt father of Sir 
^ George Oxenden^ 212, 

! Oxford, the Parliament at, referred 
to, 103. 
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P 

Pagoda, value of, 217. 

Paleakate, the Queen of, referred to, 
76. 

Palepuntz (from Marathi panch), 
the drinking of, 155 ; the ingre- 
dients of, 156. 

Panalla, position of, 353 ; Sir Wil- 
liam Norris arrives at, (1701), 354. 
Papal Bull of 1493, Portuguese 
« claims to the East based on the, 

ilO- 

Papillon, A. F. W., Aft^moirs of 
Thomas Papillon^ of Jjondon, 
Merchant, quoted. 285. 

Papillon, Thomas, birth (1623), 283; 
Charles II. objects to the election 
of, (1676), 1H4 ; Director of the 
Corhpanj (1663-H2), 283 ; opposes 
bill prohibiting the importation of 
Irish cattle (1679), ; dissen- 

sions in the Crniipanv as to ojien 
trade. 284, 2H.5. 2H7;‘hi8 downfall 
and flight t# Utrecht (1684), *287 ; 
conflict with Sir .losia Child, 283 
285, 307, 312 ; acts as * mediator ’ 
between the Old and New Com- 
panies on the question of aimd- 
gamation, 330 ; dq§lh (1702), 2 h3. 
Pargana, 92. 

‘Parliament-jobbing,’ term applied 
to bribery and corrupt practices, 
364. ^ 

Pan^Hua, from Sh^psta Khan to 
Chamock (1687), 260. — See 

Fab HANK. 

Pam'dnas, meaning of, 51. 

Paterson. William, (1658 1719), 

founder of the Bank of England, 
referred to, 314. 

Patna, English factory at, 99 ; Mr. 
Peacock at. 240. 

Peacock. Mr., English factor at 
Patmi, 240. 

Pembroke, Earl of, company -pro- | 
moter, letters patent addresaVd to, < 
‘ in trust for Hir William Conrtcn,’ ' 
(1628), 34. 

Pen^mis of Thackeray, referred to, \ 
^ 2SR|. 

Pepper, value of trade In. 24 ; price | 
of, (1627), 24 ; Charles I.’s pur- 
chase of, from the Cointiany ! 
(1640), 80-^31. ; 


j ‘ Peppercorn,’ ship, 169. • 

I Pepys’ Diary, quoted, 192. • 

Perim, 295. 

Perkins, William, theologian, 158, 
154. 

Permission Ships, licensed by the 
Company, 282, 306 ; forbidden 
under charter of William and 
Mary (1693), 311. • 

i Persian, ‘ particular,’ voyages, 173, 
! 174. 

I Persian and Persian Gulf liecords 
j (India Office Report), (juoted, 56. 

Peruana (i.e, Peru), 54. 

, Petit, John, referred to, 2H2. 

' iVfifion atid Hetfumstrame, The, of 
! the Govertuyr and <^\mi/)any of 
AftTchari/s of Lond<rn, tradifig to 
the East Inches, exliibiled to the 
Ilourie of C<»innions (1628), 23 ; 
quoted, 24 2<i. 

Petition of Right (1628), fortune*? of 
the Company at tlu- time of the, 17. 
Petition of flu’ East /m/m Company 
, to thi' i'oumtl of StaU‘ (lti53). 
quoted, lOH. 

Petitions of the Ea-^t India Company 
to the Lord Protector, quoted, 188. 
Peltapoli (Ttdugu. jtddn, great, and 
^xiUi, vilhigei, im><lern Nizam 
piihun. Captain Hippon lands at, 
(Hill), 70: second Ktiglish a<‘Ule- 
ment at, (1633). 72 ; fact(»ry finally 
^ di^^oived ( li>87 h 72. 

; Philip IV. of Sia&in, Treaty between 
Ciuvries I. and, (I630(, 57. 

Pindar, Sir Paul, a partner in 
I * Courtcn’s Ass^icittiion, ’ 33 ; pm 
[ reiitagw and eariy career, 34 ; liw 
I loans to the King, 35 ; referred to. 
128, 316. 

' Pippli, English factory supposed k> 
have bcMm built at, 91, 94. 
lirates and Piracy (CWaairs), the 
EngliAlk at Hufai held responsible 
by the Mughal Go\cfmor for tha 
piracies of Iheir etiemies the 
Dutch (V62B), |»5. 56 ; two ahipi 
of Courten’s Asaociaiioti pluiyier 
an Indian vessel in the Bed fSW, 
for which the servanti of the 
Company's factory at Burnt tm 
imprisoned by the Mughal do- 
vernor (1686), 64, 65 ; piraeiea of 
the Fortugueae on the ooaal (M 
Orissa, 94; MarteUotoweftoreeM 
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i 


against IMalabar pirates (1669), i 
915, 221 ; the pirates of the 
Malabar coast a eoarce of danger ! 
to Bombay, 221, 222, B39 ; Inter* | 
lopers degenerate into piracy, 1 
294, 29$; Sir Nicholas Waite’s I 
proposal to Aurangxeb to suppress, j 
855. I 


l*im, Hindustani name for turkey 
( = Portuguese peril), 54. 

Pitt, John, President of the New 
Company, at Masulipatam, 347 ; 
arrives at the Coromandel Coast 
(1099) and refuses to salute the 
tlnion "Flag, 348 ; his quarrel as 
to supremacy with Thomas Pitt, 
348, William 

Korris to land at Masulipatam 
(1099), 351 ; Gcivernor of Fort 
Bt. David under the United 
Comjmny, 376 ; di ath (1708), 
370. 


Pitt (P'^tts or Pylts), Thomas. Inter- 
loper, and Governor of Madras, 
settles at Balasor (1074|. 298 ; hist 
lucrative IradiuK. 29H, 299 ; the 
Company secures his arrest 
(16H3), enti*rs Parliament (1689), 
299; i*elurns Uj Ilalasor (1693), 
299 ; l*r«sfident of Council at \ 
Madras (169H 1709), 231 . 299. 317 ; 
h» I return to England (170 *,m and , 
[K^^sesiiion of the Pill Diamond, 
299 ; letters from, quoU-^l, 337. 
848, 370, 373; the ‘Great I\c*«i* 
d«nt/ 847 ; struggle for supremacy 
with Jabn Pitt, 348. 849; his 
•defence of Madras. 862; upbraid» 
the Old Company for haste in tin* , 
union, 870 ; raupix)int€*d Governor 
of Fort 8t. George under the 
United C^impanv. 370; referred 
to, 388. 

Plague of the, referred^to, 280. 

Plassey, BalUe of. (1757), referred to. 
103. 


Plymouth, 182. ; 

PoUmefen. Henry, coupsel for j 
Thomas Sandys (1688), 289.291, ; 
21^ ; hia arguments against the 
joint*stook eharactrr of the Com- 
pany, 291^ 292 ; his denunotationg ' 
against the Company’s finance. 
800, 801. 

Poplar, the Company’! ahnshouses 
and Chapel at, 158. 


Porter, Endymion, eourtier, 22; a 
partner in * Courten^s Aaaoeia* 
tion,* 85, 40. 

Portsmouth {1^n5e LoniBe de 
Kerouaille), Duchess of, referred 
to, 183. 

Portuguese line of communioatlon 
along Bombay coast, 50; Treaty 
with English and, (1680), 57 ; 
(inarrel between men of Portuguese 
fngate and English trading party 
at Harishpnr (1688), 87 ; Surat- 
Goa convention (16^5), 62 ; Cart- 
wright’s claim for redi^ss a^dbt 
the, 89, 90 ; piracies on the Orissa 
Coast 94 ; factory at Hngli, 95 ; 
Hhah Jaban's destructidh of the 
Portuguese at Hiigli (1632), 96, 
254 ; English Company enters into 
nogotiations with Portuguese am* 
l>a^sador and makes an arrange* 
mf»ni aith the Dutch, 105, 111 ; 
treat V between Charles I. and 
John rV. il642h 111; CromwelPa 
taaty with Purtug^ (16541, 111; 
3»ieth wold’s treaty ^th the Goa 
Viceroy (1685) the basis of free in- 
tercourst* between Portuguet^e and 
F.ngliah, 150 ; gambling at Goa, 
157 ; abuse of private trade by the 
Portuguese^ oflicials in India, 167 ; 
Itombay granted to Charles II. 
jis a d(»wry (1661). 191 ; but the 
Portuguese governor refuses to 
tiurrender the place, 192 ; Bombay 
delivered to 4tie English (1665), 
193 ; the revenue sy*itera of Bom- 
bay under the Portuguese, 218 ; 
Goa geijted by pirates (1510) fofr 
the Portuguese. 221. 

Powell. Henr>\ ‘ Chief of Bengal * 
(1669 70), 251. 

preamble (o a Subsenf’^km for re- 
prisal Oi^ainst t)m Dutch (1658), 
quoted, 108. 

Prmiiible to the Subscription Book 
of 1657, quoted, 135. 

Vrms //isfs or Calendars (1670- 
1754) of tire Madras Government, 
referred to, 233. 

Prince BiUicr*& Talc fy/ireseujfclp^ 
the Stale of the U otd Case (Iwft). 
quoted, 808, 309, 

Pringle, A. T., ediioi of Diary and 
C^^netiftolion Book (Madras Go- 
vemmeni), 288. 
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Prinieii, C. C,, India Office dooumeni 
in Uie handwriting of, 202. 

Protestant Swiss Cantons, questions 
between the Dutch and English 
to be referred for arbitration to, 
(1654), 110. 

Prothero, G. W., Select Statutes, 
quoted, 291. 

Ptolemy, supposed reference to trade 
of Surat (circ. 150 b.c.), 47. 

Pularoon, the Dutch demand the re- 
linquisiunent of the Company's 
rights in, (1642), 109 ; restored to 
fenglisb by Dutch (1654), 110; 
Charter of Charles II. concerninj,^ 
(1660 ?), 189 ; surrendered to Dutch 
by Treaty of Breda (1667), 191. 

Pulicat, the Dutch obtain a settle- 
ment at, (1609), 70 ; English fac- 
tors land and establish trade at, 
(1620), 71 ; Dutch opposition com 
pels the English to quit, (1623), 71. 

Pulipola, identified wifn Phulpatia, 
the old sacred part of Surat, 47. 

Punamallu, ^ingapa or Nail: of, 
referred to, 235. 

Punschlied, Schiller’s, referred to. 
156. 

Purchas, his Pilgrimage (1626), 
referred to, 149, 241. 

Puri (* The City ’), 91, 94. 

Puritanism, the E.I.C. and, 153. 

Puritans, struggle between Puritani-* 
and •lk)yalists in the Company, 
201 , 202 . 

Q 

Quick Stock, the Company’s (1C28), 
174. 

R 

Bainkfohd, Colonel, l40. 

liajapur, headquarters of Captain 
Weddell, 65; inlet for Arabian 
commerce, 66 ; Courten’s Associa- 
tion offer to surrender to E.I.C. 
(1649), 115 ; Letter from Surat to 
Factors at, (1676), 198 ; Marathas 
compel the EngUsb to abandon 
(1677), 228 ; John Child at, 228, 
229 

Bajmahal, fonnerly one 6f the Gan* 
getio capitals, 97. 


f • 

j Bastell, Thomas, Presideht of Surat 
; (1622-24), 154. • 

Batnagiri, 66. 

j Rawlinson MBS. (Bodleian Library), 

' referred to, 206, 309. 812. 824, 

338. 838, 341, 842, 844-847, 851, 
366. 

Baya, Sri Banga, descendant of 
Vijayanagar dynasty, issues* the 
giant for land to the English to 
found Madras (1639), BO. 

Reasons humbly offered against 
grafting or splicing, and for dis- 
soiling this PresefU East India 
Company, quoted, 301. 

Records : Dutch records in the India 
Office (translation) : 61-64,71, 176; 
rt cords at the Hague, 132 ; records 
ut .lava, 132. Eftglish Records 
in the India Office : O. C. (i.e. 
Original Correspondence), 205- 
207, 282, 283. 295. 340. 344, 348; 
Miscellaneous Factory Records 
(India Office MSB.), 200, 339,841, 

• 346, 351-360, 375.— 5<JS also 

Lkttkk Bookh, Court Books; His* 
lorical MSS. Commisaion Report, 
247, 363, 376, 378; Beoorda of 
F^rt St. George (1687), 72; 

Ib^ord Office, Public, East India 
i*ap<.*rs, 125 ; J^ersian and Persian 
Ciiilf Records (India Office Re|>oH.), 
quoted. 56 ; List of .Marine Records, 
India Office, quoted, 67, 168, 170. 

Rc-d Sea, Courten’s ahipa plunder an 
D dian vessel in the, 37. 

‘ Redbridge,’ ship. 312. 

Reddan, J. H., thanked, 132. • 

Beede, Baron van, his tomb at Surat, 
214. 

Regent of France, The, the Pitt 
Diamond sold to, 299. 

Regulated Company: difference be- 
tween the E.I.C. and the old 
laied Companies, 129 ; demand 
for a return to the Eagulaled 
system, 281 ; compared' with 
Jomt-.SV>cJr Oompaniee, 291-298, 
801 ; dangers of the BegiUe^ 
system, 820; Wtlliain'a ehi^r 
(1698) an attempt to eomhlne the 
Regulated Company with the Joint 
Stoek Company, 822, 828. 

Rclaiiims of the Kingdatm of Gol- 
clumda and other nmghbomimg 
Nations wUMm f/ie Gatfs of Mm- 
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» %UUt ifaoted, 149.— 5 m &Ikth- 

Ol-D. 

* Bemonatranoe * of E.I.O. (1628)^ 
28 . — 5 m Fetitiok akd umon- 

RTRANOE. 

Rm^ to the Betnonetrance of the 
^ Bewinihebbere^^ quoted, 27. 
Beport of the Parliamentary Com- 
dlittee (1698), quoted, 280. 
Bevolution, the Company and the, 
275. 

Reynolds, Dr., works of, sent to 
India, 154. 

Biecard, Sir Andrew, Governor of 
B.I.C. (1660. 1661, 1666, 1667, 
1670. 1671), 202 ; a truKteo for the 
oompensaiion money paid by the 
Dutch to the Company. 124. 
Eiemsdyk, Van, referred to, 132. 
Boberta, Lewes, Treasure of 

Traffike, or a Discourse of For- 
raigne jVade (1641), quoted, 118. 
Roberts, P. E., thank(^, 27. 
Bobinson, Henry, Certain Projiosals 
in order to the People' n Freedotn 
and Acconitnodaiion in soine Par- 
Uculars, with the Advancenwnt 
of Trade and Naoigatum of this 
tiommonwealth in General (1652), 
quoted, 119. 

Boe, Sir Thomas, appointed * ambas- 
sador to the Great Mof?a] * by 
James I. (1615), 50 ; ac^iuires 
* Order * for trade from Mughal 
Government, 50; obtains permit 
for English to reside at Burst 
^ (1616), 52, 86; hla collection of 
orients) MBS.. 59 ; liis emolument 
as Director or * Committee * of 
E.I.C., 152 ; visits St. Helena 
(1619). 200 ; bis letter and advice 
to the Company (1616). 241. 242 ; 
compared with Sir William Norris, 
859. 

• Boe*s Treaty,’ 52. 

Bogers. Thorold, Hietory of Agri- 
culture and Priemt quotett, 824, 
835, 870. * 

*llhgg«r,’ oomiptton of Baja, 87. 
Bolt, free-trader, 140. 

Boli, President of Burat (1677- 
82), 212. 227. 

Bomney, Sir William, Governor of 
l»E.LC. (1606). 144. 

Bupart, jhrince (‘IMnoe Robert*), 
scheme for oolonisiiig Madagascar 


under, (1687^). 82, 88; hk fleet 
(1654), IlL 

Bossell, Sir Francis, member of the 
Ben^ Council, 142. 

Russell, Sir John, Governor d Ben- 


gal (1711-18), 142. 

Byohaut, Sir Peter, hk seiaure of 
pepper in Venice (1645), 105, 

Rye House Plot (1688), 294. 

Bytner’s Fmdera, qUoM, 88. 
Byswick, peace of, referred to, 820. 


e 


s ♦ 

Sajksbcry, Noun, 132 ; quoted, 156 — 
See Cauucdar or StatI ParBas, 
East Indixs. 

Salbai, treaty of, (1782), 194. 

Salisbury, Sir Morris Abbot’s brother 
Bishop of, 146. 

Salsette, a dependency of Bombay, 
192, 198% Portuguese till cap- 
fared by the Marathas (1789), 194 ; 
taken by English (1774) and finally 
passed to E.LC.* by Maratha 
treaty of Salbai (1782), 194. 

Sanads, meaning of, 51. 

SandyK, Thomas, Interloper, his trial 
(1683), 289-294. 

Sanganians (ce Slndanians), name 
of the West-ooast pirates, 222. 

Satgaon, ancient port of Bengal, 96, 
268. • 

Sawyer. Sir ^Jiobert, Attorney-Gene- 
ral, 289. • 

Saye and Sele, Lord. Sir Charles 
Wolseley marries Anne, daughter 
of, 126. 

Scliiiler’s Pumchlied, referred to, 
156. 

* Bcipio/ ship. Sir William Norris 
leaves India in, (1702), 361. 

Sciater, Elizabeth (Mrs. Draper), 
73. 

Sooti and Saintsbuiy’s edition of 
Dryden’s Hbrks. referred to, 106. 

Secret Committee ot the East India 
Company, Bepori of the, to the 
King, 209, 214. 

Secret Sexvioe Moneys, list of, 810. — 
See Cmnu, Sm Jocua. 

Beid Sedula, anihorised by the 
Mughal Emperor to report on Uie 
Old and New Compames, 856. 

Silden, Mare Clammn^ quoted, 290. 
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Select CoHectian of Tracts of €om~ 
meerce (1856), qaoted, 21, 118. 
Sepoy Bevolt, referred to, 103. 

Sets, family of, 255. 

Settlements (English). — See Bo&ibay, 
StniAT, &c. 

Shahi, Persian, value of, 217. 

Shaista Khan. — See Khan. 

Sheldon, 3Kalph, 377. 

Shikoh, Dara, his betrayal to Shaista 
Khan, 244. 

^Shipman, General Sir Abraham, 
commander of the forces sent by 
ISharles 11. to take possession of 
Bombay (1662), 192, 218 ; death 
(1664), 193; referred to, 195. 

Short UXstory of the Last Parlia- 
ment^ Ay (1699), quoted, 320. 
Shrewsbury, Duke of, letter from 
Sir Edward Littleton to, quoted, 
346. 

Shuja, Shah (son of Shah Jalian), 
Viceroy of Bengal, liAnse for free 
trade in Bengal granted to the 
English b.^ (1650), 98, 238; 

Nishan gi'anted to English by, 
(1656), 238. 

Sibpur, 254. 

Siddis (Arabic Sayyid), the. settle- 
ment of, on the Malabar const. 
223 ; supply the •fleets of the 
Mussulman kings and the Mu 
ghals, 224 ; demand leave to land 
and fraforce hospitality at Bom- 
bay (1672), 224, 224; Aungier’s i 
difliculiies regardiriK the, 224. 
Sidney, Philip, referred to, 35. . 

Sierra Leone, Captain Keeling at } 
(1607). 53. ‘ ; 

Silks, Indian, Acts of Parliament I 
prohibit the wearing of, in Eng- 
land (1700). 369. , 

Sivaji, his attacks on Surat (1664), j 
212, 218, (1670), 215 ; plunders 1 
the English factory at Hubli t 
(1678). 222 ; his treaty with the 
English (1674), 223; seizes Gingi 
(1677), 284 ; his threatened attack ? 
on M^ras, 234. | 

Skinner, Thomas, Interloper, his j 
trial before the Lords causes con- \ 
fliet between the Honses of Par- 
liament (1666»70), 305. 

Skinners’ Company, 306. 

Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Association 
meet at, 307. j 


Smeihwike, Mr. ThomA, * battola- 
ted,’ by E.I.C. (1627), 18 ; mikes 
submission (1640), 23. 

Smith, Adam, referred to, 21, 369. 
Smith, John, 297. 

Smythe, Sir Thomas. Governor of 
the E.I.C. (1600-21), 144; im- 
prisoned for alleged conspiracy 
in Essex’s rebellion, 144. ^ 

Society, General. — See Geneiial 
Society. 

Solemn League and Covenant, re- 
ferred to, 104. 

Stnne Jiemarkn uptm the PresefU 
State of the East India Company's 
AfairSy quoted, 286, 300. 

Somer's TraciSy quoted^-OiO. 

Souchu de Uennefort, Histoire des 
IfuU's OrientaleSy ciuoted, 207. 
Southampton, the Earl of, Charles I. 

refjucsts the Company to oblige, 39. 
Spain and l\>rtuga), separation ^f 
the crowns of, (1640), 111. 

Spanish Succession, war of, referred 
• to, 863. 

Speuli, Van, his co operation with 
the Company for the seizure of 
Bombay (1626), 195. 

Spitalfields, weavers of, referred to. 
368. 

Star Chamber, referred to, 84, 40. 
Staunton, Sir George, Macartney's 
Embas^^i to Chimi (1797), quoted, 

3H. 

Btegen, Dirk Vander, 319. 

Steplien«i, merchant. 97. 

Stepney Church, distance of llt| 
Company’s 8«*rvant^ from, 153. 
Stevens, Henry, Pawn of Trade in 
the East Jmlies^ quoted, 161. 
Stewart, Major C., HuUwy of Em- 
galy quoted, 86, 95, 96, 238-241, 
254, 266, 267. 

Straohey. St. Loe, referred to, 132* 
Strafford, referred to, 40, 287. 
Strickland, • Lord ’ (Walter), 124, 125. 
Stringer, Captain, GovemiMr of 8t 
Ueieiia (4660), 207. 

Strong, Frank, *The Causes aid 
Croniwell’s West Indian Expedi- 
tion,’ a monograph in the dmefi- 
can Historical lUvim^ qaot^« 
127. 

Hubamarekha Biver, 01. 

Sujmlemmt, 1680, to a farmer 
ireatise concerning the Mkmt 
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India Tirade^ A , (India Office 
lliaots), quoted, 282. 

lurAshtra, oonneotion of Surat with, 
47. 

iurat, first headquarters oi the 
English in India, 0B; the Com- 
pany’s servants imprisoned at, 
(1625), 17, IB; oonneotion with 
acksient province of Burishtra, 47 ; 
Captain William Hawkins, of the 
third * Beparate Voyage,* lands at, 
(1CM)7), 47 ; shelter at, refused to i 
crew of fourth ‘ Separate Voyage,* , 
4B ; Heat defeats the Portuguese ! 
off, (1612), 411 ; Hlr Thomas Hoe I 
arrives at, (1615), 60; permit ; 
granted fo| English to reside at, 
(1616), 52 ; Van den Hroeck ap- 
point^ l>i rector of Dutch trade 
at, 55 ; English at, held rospon- 
Bible by Mughal Governor for the ; 
piracy of the Dutch, 55 ; EiighHli < 
free the approaches U>, 66 ; etlectH , 
of famine on, 52. 60, 15 m ; English ♦ 
l*residcnt at. negotiates with the • 
Viceroy of Goa 11634}. 62: com- 
mercial convention (1636), 62. 1 10, 
166 ; owing to the piracies of 
Courten's AsscH^iiilion the Mughal ^ 
Governor s*u/<*s the factory at, 
(1666}, 64 ; l*re*<^ident and Council 
imprisoned and released on pay- . 
inf ill of lB,OOOi., ; Captain 
Weddell strives to usurp the 
advantages of the Hur4t-Goa Ckm- ! 
ventiott, 65 : the Hu rat Council 
act as negotiators between the 
Mughal Go\firnor and the Portu- 
guese (1682). 67 ; indtience of the , 
Hurai factory un English ac'ttie- 
ment in the East 6B, 211 -. letter 
from the Council (1634) relating to 
trade with Orissa, 21 ; letter U> the 
Company (1645) from factory at. 

6H ; a i Hiloh fie««t threatens Hurat 
history (1653), 102; letter to the 
Company from President md 
Council at (1642). Ill; Ee^^rsf’ m 
th%I^rcsident and Council of. to the 
Company (ir>57 -5B). quoted. 13B. 
189; cestln seixml at, 13B; Wil- 
liam Methwold at, (1618), 149; 
Pietro della Valle visits, (1628), 
154, 158 ; Onlers by the President 
and Council at, quoted, 158 ^ 
qualifioatioui uecessary for a lhi*e- 


eident at, 189 ; Nathaiiiel Wyehe "* 
elected President tar, (1668), 189 ; 
arrangements lor stall at, under 
Cromwell’s Charter, 160; list of 
p ayments to officials «at, (1688), 
160 ; salary and allowances of 
President, 160, 161 ; liCtter from 
the Presiydent and Council of, to 
the Factors at Hajapur (1676), 
198; PrcBiilent at, becomes Ck^ 
vemor and Commander >in-C2iief 
of Bombay (1668), 196 ; the pediey « 
of the merchants of, respecting 
migration to Bombay, 197, 198; 
the Presidents of, 212 ; Sumi the 
headquarters of the Company in 
India till 1687, 212; Sir George 
Osenden, President of, (1662), 
21 2 ; Letter from the Council 
to the Company (1664), 213; 
Maratha atiaeks on, (1664), 212, 
213. (1670), 215 , Aungier leaves 
Sural to reside at Bombay (1672), 
216 ; the native Governor of, 
forbids Aungier to^leave, 217; 
death of Aungier at,* 1677), 226; 
the untenable position of the 
EngiiKh at. 231 ; Mughal Em- 
peror's ofticers seize factory at, 
(I6 h 9). 2t»5 ; submission of the 
Council to Aufangzeb (16^), 265, 
271 ; arrival of Sir Nicholas 
Waite at, (1700), 340, 841; the 
Mughal imprisons Sir Jobn^ayer 
and the OldrCompanv's servants 
at (1701), 34#. 362; Sir Wiiliam 
Norris at, (1700}, 353, 358. 

SurtJi and Broach Dtstrids, quoted, 
55. 

Surinam, surrendered to the Dutch, 
by the Treaty of Breda (1607), 191. 

* Susan, ‘ ship. 168, 169. 

Sutanati Hiit (* Cotton Thread Mar- 
ket ’), 255, 256, 

SwiUly. letter dated from Swally 
lloud (1625), 18 ; Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton lands at, (1611), 48 ; ravages 
of famine at. 59; Dutch 

squadron ofi, 191 ; half the Com- 
pany’s ships not to touch at, 225 ; 
Sir John Gayer arrested at, (1701), 
342 ; Sir William Korria landa at, 
(1700), 353. 

BwaUy Marine, Aungier 'a residence 
at» 216 ; letter to the Company 
f rom, 216. 
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• 

* Swan,' ship, 92, 93. 

Swill, Deaa, referred to, 197; his 
GiiUimr*s Travels, quoted, 187. 
Sydenham, Colonel Willilun, one of 
the Council of Thirteen, 124, 126, 


T 

Taj, the, at Agra, referred to, 238, 
244 

^alikot, battle of, 53, (1565), 69, 
233. 

Tfpti, river, 47, 53. 58, 61. 

Tavema, Company's servants for- 
bidden to resort to, 152. 

Tayler, ^7. 

Temple, Sir William, referred to, | 
187 ; Essay on T)ie Constitution ^ 
and hUeresis of the Empire, ' 
Sweden, Denmark, dc., Works, j 
quoted, 187, 199. ' 

Thana, a dependenoj^of Bombay, 
192, 258. 

The (i.e. tea)^the drinking of, 165. 

Theal, George McCall, History of 
South Africa, quoted, 200. 

Thomas, ^int, shrine of, 82. 

‘ Thomas,* ship, 169. 

Thom5, St., French occupation of, 
233. • ♦ 

Thomson, Maurice, Governor of the 
K.I.C. (1658). 201. 

Thomibn, Sir William, Governor of 
the E.I.C. (1664, 16€5, 1668, 16fi9, 
1676, 1677, 1680)f202. 

Thirrlow, J., Slate Papers, quoted, 
122 . 

Tborlow, Secretary, referred to, 110. 

Tima Baja, referred to, 76. 

Timoja, a famous chief of the Mala< 
bar pirates, 221. 

Todar Mall, 256. 

Toland, John, Art of Governing by 
Parties, quoted, 3^. 

Tonnage and poundage, the clauses 
concerning, in Crofnwell*s Charter, 
183. 

* Topasaes * (hat- wearers), Portuguese 
half -castes, referred to, 215. 

Tory . — See Whio, 

Trade, permits for, granted by local 
governors, value and authority of, 
50; chronological survey of the 
Company’s trade (1600-40), 177. 

Trade, The East India, a mast Pro- 


i * 

fiiahle Trade to ihm Kingdom, 
quoted, 199, 276-278. a 

Tr^e, Private, the Council of State 
issues licences for private trade 
to India (1654-56), 121 ; private 
trade of the Company’s servants 
< and regulations respecting it 

' (1600-1660), 161-168; registra- 
tion of private trade, 2t^. « 

Traders, Separate, licensed under 
the Act of 1698, 318, 827 ; amount 
of stock of, 866, 379. 

Trades Increase, ship, 169. 

Tragedy of Ambojpia, by Dryden, 
referred to, 186. 

Transcript of the Registers of the 
Company of Statioti^s of London 
(1554-1640), .4, quoted. 27. 
Treaties : English treaty with Cali 
cut (2616), 53; of Madrid (1630). 
57 ; comniercjal convention at 
Surat (1635), 62. 110; Anglo- 

Dutch treaty (1619). 71 ; ‘ Golden 
Phirmaund ’ of King of Golconda 
« to English settlement at Masuli- 
patam (1632), 78, 87 ; English 
licensed to trade at any port of 
Orissa (163.3). 91; Treaty of Weat- 
j minster (1654). 109; Cromwell’s 

; treaty with Portugal (1654), 111 ; 

I Treaty of Whitehall (1661), 190, 

I 24H ; Treaty of Breda (1M7), 181 ; 

Convention with the Vioerpy of 
j tioa (1664). 193 ; Treaty of West 

* mmster between England and 

Holland (1674), 199 ; marine 

i treaty with Hoiland (1674), 199: 

Maratha treaty of Salbai (1701). 
194; treaty between the Etngliim 
and Sivaji (1674), 223.— «See Far 
UAni , Parwaha, Puikmaitno. 
Treatise wherein is demonetmied 
that the East India Trade is the 
most naiionalof all Foreign Trades , 
A, by ^cXJaargif, quoted, 277, 287. 

! 300. 

I Treby , Sir George, bis defeape of the 
; Xntorloper Tlanmaa Bandya ( 

209 291, 

j Treviaa, Jonathan, Agiml sA ddgli 
(1650-62), 251. 

Triennial Bill, referred lo, 813« 

Trm Relation of the Rim and Pro- 
grem of the East India C a mg m my, 
shofwmg horn their nsamafakmre^*^ 
have been, are, emd wiU hepthtfU' 
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dieial ib ihn fnanm/acturm of 
Mngland, {circ. 1700 : Bodieiao 
Obni^), quoted, SOS, 868. 
Tusdk-i-Jahdngirit quoted, 64- 
Tyburn, Cromweire corpse bong at, 
(1061), 141. 

Tylney, Earl of (Sir Kiebard Gbild), 
286. 


u 

Ui^nBAHiA ( = * the Abode of Owl« *), 
Cbarnock removes to, 2.i9, 261. 

Umbrellas, the E.LC.’s restrictions 
on their servants as to the use of, 
156. • 

* Union,’ ship, 168. 

Union, the Instniroent of, ratiOed 
by the General Court of both Com< 
panles (1702), 871. 

♦United Company of Merchants of 
England Tra<ling to the East 
IndiSii, The,* title of the amal-^ 
gaxnated association, 872. 

• United Joint Stock .’ — See Joint 

Stock. 

Utrecht, Papillon retires to (1684), 
287 ; Peace of, 378- 


of, 76 ; tie eoniimied authority over 
the Kaika of iheMadras sea-hoard, 
76. 77. 

Villany of Stock Jobbers Detected 
(1701). The. quoted, 802- 

Vincent, Matthias, * Chief of B^igal ^ 
(1677-82), 261. 

Virginia oolonisatipn scheme, Sir 
Morris Abbot a 'member of the 
Council for the, 146. 

Visagapatam, English hictory al, 
seised, 265. r i 

* Voluntaries,* i.e. private tra^W** 
54, 65. 

Vote concerning the Eoat India 
Trade (1650), 116. ^ 

Voyages, ‘Particular* or ‘General,* 
subscriptions raised for, (1641, 
1647), 106, 178. 

Voyages, Separate, of English East 
India Company ; Third (Captain 
William Hawkins), 1607, 47 ; 

Fourth (liOi*), 48 ; Sixth (1611) 
under Sir Henry Middleton, 48 ; 
Seventh (1611), 70 ; i^e system of, 
180. 

i Vyner Sir Thomas, one of the true- 
! tees for Iho Hutch compensation 
j fund (1655), 124. 


V 

VAi4,n, Pnrrao pru-x, visita Surat 
(1628), 154. 

\ an den Broeck . — See Baoscs. 

Van Gf)en.~ Goen. 

Van Iticmsdyk. — See IlrKaumTK- 

Van Speuii.- SfEui-T. 

VandepuU, Peter, referred to, 280. 

Venice, the Company's business 
house at, 104 ; Sir Peter Kycliaut 
setaea the Company’s popper in, 
(1645), 105. 

‘ Verasheroone * (t.c. Vhravisaram), 
140. 

Vernon, James, Secretary'^f St iio, 
letter from Kir William Norris t4>, 
(1700), 852 ; referred to, .’165. 

• Vexillum Reg. Mag. Brit, concor- 
dia et unitas,* inscription on a 
seal invented by Keigwin, 205. 

Viiayanagar, fall of Iho ancient 
liinda dynasty of, 60 ; Engliah ob* 
tain traotng rights from the liaja 

VOU- II, 


I w* - 

Waite, Stb Nichoi-aa, Presidbnl of 
the New Onmpany, Lieiter of the 
New Com pan^ to, quoted, 338, 389 ; 
his arrival at Bombay and Sural 
(1700), 840, 341 ; summary of his 
character, 841 ; his high-handed 
policy towards the servants of 
the Old Company. 341, 342 ; asks 
privileges for Kurat from Aurang* 
i zeb and proposes to suppress 

I piracy in return. 355 ; President 

1 of Surat under the United Com- 

pany. 374, 875; his unscrupulous 
conduct towards Kir John Gayer, 
874, 375 ; the Court of Managers 
send orders for his dismissal 
(1708), placed under restraint by 
his own counoil, 875. 

Watdegrave, Mr., his journey to 
Madras (1653-54), refemd to, 

5 98 , 

Walford, Edward, Oreatee Ztomdon^ 
quoted, 286, 
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Waller, Poema, quoted, 179. 
Waustead Park, 996. 

Ward, Mr,, Deputy-Gk>vomor of 
Bomb^, 205. 

Warren Hastings, the first to receive 
the title of Governor- General 
throngh Lord North’s Act (1773), 
932. 

Watts, Alderman, Governor of the 
East India Ck>mpany (1601-02), 
144. 

^Weddell, John, Captain to William 
Conrten, 44 ; arrives at Sarat with 
^nessage from Charles 1. to the 
factors (1636). 64 ; his efforts to 
osnrp the fruits of the Surat-Goa 
Convention. 6o ; sails to Goa and 
obtains leave from Charles I. to 
land goods there (1687 38). 05 ; 
makes Bajapur his headquarters. 
65 ; establishes factories along 
the Bombay coast (1638-40). 
66. V 

Welldon, his mission to the Mughal 
Emperor {J680), 2<>5. 

Westminster; the Parliament at, 
(1643). its policy towards the 
Royalist party in the East India 
Company. 104 ; IVealy of, (1654). 
109. a674) 199. 

Westminster Abbey,<Jromwell buried 

.,^-j|Mi658),14lr. 

Weyboume. Sir John, at St, Helena 
(1685). 210, 211, 

Wheeler. J. Talboys, «|fadraj in Ihs 
Olden Timer co^ipiled from the 
Official lircorde (1B61), quoted, 
80. 203. 234, 237. 

Whigs and Tories, threatened ab- 
sorption of. by tbe partisans of the 
rival Companies. 363. 

White. Jonathan (Bengal Cotmetl), 
referred 250, 270, 

‘ White Book.* the Company’s, for 
recording faithful services, 158. 

White Town, 82 . — See Madius. 

W^htlehall. Charles I/s I>oclaina- 
tion (1632) dated from, 163; 
Treaty of, (1661), 190. 

Wilkinson, Hr. Robert, A Sermon 
called the Stripping of Jotepk, 
quoted, 27. 

William and Mary, Charier of, to 
E.l.C. (1693), 134 ; his policy r«' 
garding the New Company, 306. 
308-311; Charter to the New 


Company (1698), 890-593 ; favonni 
the union of the Old and New 
Companies, 834 ; referred to, 
376. 

Williams, Sir William, his eonnec- 
iion with the trial of Thomas 
Sandys, 289. 292, 293. 

W'ilson (and Mill), referred to, 101, 
249. 

Wilson, C. R., Early Annale of the 
English in liengal, beifig the Ben^ 
gal Public Consultations for the 
first half of the eighteenth century ^ 
quoted. K9, 91. 94. 98. 240, 248. 
254, 257. 258. 268. 337. 

! W^indebank. Secretary, refenred to. 
i 40. 

W’inter. Sir Edward. Governor of 
Madras (UUVi 65), 202. 231; his 
scheme of fortitications, 203. 233 ; 
his recall (166.5), 203, 233; im 
I prisons his successor, George Fos- 
i croft, on a charge of treason and 
resists the authority of the Com- 

I pany, (1665^68). 203, 934 ; re- 

i ferred to, 346. 

; W^iti, I>e. 187. 

1 Wollaston, Mr,. Superintendent of 
< Records. India Office, referred to, 
j 126. 182. Sl«. 

I Wool mitnnfaetareni. their oppos;* 
I lion to the importation of Indian 

I goods. .303. 

I Wolseley, Sir Charles. 124, 196. 

: Wolsfdey, Field- Marsha) Viscount, 
referred to, 126. 

' Worceitter, MartjueKS of, 286. 

Wyeshe, Natlianiel. elected Pretidi^ii 

j hr Sami (166H). IfiS. 


X , 

j Xr.Mi>tnM, valua of, 217. 

j 


! Tm, Ei.inc. rrosideiit of Hadiss 
( 1(187 22 ). 281 . 

I York, th« Poke of, tbo Oompany's 
preaanl of |^lo to, KtS; oliartar 
irmntod lo, (l<hS2), tor formation 
) of SB Afrioaa Company. 196. 291 ; 
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Iftiltire of iha sobeuo and sur- 
rondor oi Iho ehartor* 192; Afrioaa 
CompAny nioonsiraotod and in* 
eorporAli^ (1672), 192. 

Yule, Sir Henry, Diary of William 
Hedges, 86, 87, 91, 98,94, 97-99,208, 
204, 206, 209, 212, 218, 216, 218, 
220, 226, 280, 284, 239, 240, 241, 
246, 248, 249, 251, 252, 254, 257, 
259.268, 266, 269, 270, 282, 294. 
296-299, 837, 888, 849, 870, 873, 
876, 377 ; Docmmentary Contnbu- 
Ham to a Biography of Thomas 


put, Intmlopir, Oopomor of Fori 
St. Ooorget and Progemitor ef im 
lUmhriom Family^ 4)ttotod, 29i 
referred to, 156. 


z 

Zamam, Aoba IftTHAiniiAzi, GoTonior 
of OridSA, fiooooiit of, 8^91. 
ISamorin of GAlieiil,C&ptAiti KeellQ|g*8 ^ 
Treaty with Hie, (1616), 68. 
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A HI§TOEY OF BRITISH INRIA. 

By* SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, ILCSJ. 

%JL, m HohPntldm ^ tkt Atkm tffcMir. 

VOL. 1. TO THE OTBRTHaOW OF THE KNaLlSH IN THE 
SPICK ARCHn»BLAOO, 16*S. 

8 VO. IS#. 

♦ ju— — 

BOOKMAN . — 'Tliero are pasta^es in Uiia hook whicli riie to tlio 
highest level of historical narrative and ethical GriticUnL* ^ 

BILL MALL OAZKT^K . — ‘Its Icsf^^ins are told with a cleanieiMis>f 
Tt«iioi« wliich has been given to no other hiittoriaD of British India. We see 
the Hpirit of the times rellected in each phase of the secular struggle for 
the tra<io of •Indiiu* v 

QLABOOW HERALD. — A marvellous example* surely, of literary 
industry and cotirago . . . alike luminous In its generalisations and clear* 
and even f)icturesc|ue in its narrative.’ 

INDIA.--* Apart from the masterly disposition^f the main outline of 
event ?«, the striking characteristic of the pn*sent volume appear** to os to 
be this : it places the reader at ono6«io the right attitude, and firmly keeps 
him there throughout. ... A noble example of fidelity tM truth. . . . 
Wrinen with masu*rly literary* akill, as well as with historical inaighL* 

TIM KB--* No >ne in our time or in the past has done so much as Sir 
Wiiliatn Hunter for the history of India. . . . Every page of the volume 
s|>eakff of diligent rc^^ftearclu Everywhere presides a sober, calm jielgiiient. 

. . We should add that Che narrative has its IMBE*'**'**^'^ 
oppirtuee j and the autlior strongly presses one or two of them 
su^ticMimeQ e< lus time.* ^ 

BAIL T NKWB - * This great process of evolutlUl is sketched in this 
volum*' with the clearness* force* comprehensiveness, and iltastrative 
r^wurre that aic to be cx|»ectad from 8ir William Hunter. With the 
historic sense— which is as rare «s the poc^tir sense our author is gifted 
iu an exf3e(^thnial degree. . . . His history* if it fulfils the promise of its 
tMSgfnriing. will jm)vc to be the British Indian history which has never 
yet been written, nnd which wc liave been wailing for/ 

SPECTATOR , — • No man in these islands was nearly so well fitted for 
the task. He has liad large and varied expt^rience as im Administrator. 

. We may assert without fear of contra^hetion that he knows more of 
these facts than anyone wIh> uns ever lived. ... If the author of this 
history were a new wriUg, we «^houid have doubted the wMlom of pub* 
this initiatory voTunie by itself. But those who are acejuainted 
with his gnvit iiowers* will see at a glance that it consists of substruciiona 
well conuived — substantial, inevitable subatnictiona.* 


LONGMANS, GREKN, & CO. 80 Paternoster Bow, Lonaon, 

Mew York and Bombay. 




WORKS by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUIJTER. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 

New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition (the Seventh). 

Crown 8vo. 7i. Bd. 

*It ia luurd to OTer<eatinuite tbe Importanoe of a work whow aathor toooeedf in faiief' 
nating oa with a fnbjeot to generally regarded aa nnattractiva; and who, nn queatiotui, of 
grave importanoe to the futore daatloy of India, glvei the reaniM of wide reecaroh and 
exo^ptinnal ofyportaniUea of peraonal atody, In a bdght, ludd, forcible narratire, riaiiig on 
oocaaioQ to eloquence.'— Xinica. 

* Mr. Bonier, in a word, haa applied the phlloaonhic method of writing hiatory to a n«*w 
. . . The grace, and ease, and ateady flow of the writing almoat make na forget, wlten 
reading, the aarpanlng aeverity and raloe of the anthor'a laboort.*— FoHrMauT].T Rgviiw. 

(lA)Ddon: Smith, Elder, k Co.) 


ORISSA : 


TH£ VICISSITUDES OF AX IXDIAN PHOVINCB USDER 
XA^'IVE AND BRITISH RULE. 


Being tbg Seoond and Third Volumes of * Annals of Rural Bengal/ 


pnifLS, Map and Steel Engravings. 32#. 


*Ttit niitvni aid laborlana work of a man who haa deroCcd the whole power of hit 
mind, drat to the pfactical dulimof hia profeaaion at an Indian civilian, and next to tl.a 
‘ f AM khat lalatea^or can iiloatrate it. A« long aa Indlnn ciTlltaua write bCM>k» like 
... . thenywivea ao paMionattiy in tljvir work, and feel ao koroij Ita 

ery aabjoct which can oocopy aoriooa Utought -.the EngUab role 

laMrhat will proaper, and make ita anbjacte proaper Uio.* 

Faix MaixOamtit, 


* A great eabfaot wortMl^ haitdled. He Wf1t4iia with great knowledge, great aympaihy 
with the Indian people, agtwin and quick appreciation of all that la atriking and ronumtic 
in their hiatory and character, and with a fk>wing and idciurmqne rtyle, which carrke tlie 
reader lightly over groond which, in leea akiilal handi, might aeem tedioua heynhi atg- 
dmaiiOQ,*— tlATPRDAT Bgvnrw. 


(London : Smitli, Eldor, It Co.) 


A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO. 

FOURTH VICEROY OF INDIA. 

Fr<m QficUil and Famii§ 

Seoond Edition. Two voim. 24i. 

'The pictnie praaenied to na of the late |M Mayo ia a fair and noble one, aad worliil 
of the mooli lamented original*'— ButsteDME Eftvtaw. 

* Thia maaterly work hai two gteat recomnendatteiia : it It the vividly iiid tellbfiilty 
told narmtivt of the Itfo id a mao ; and it oontaiaa a loeid and oommbMIiite Idilify 
reoant admiaiatiatleii la India — Would. 

(London : Smith, Eldgr, It Co.) 



W 0 MK 8 BY SIB WILLIAM WILSON HONTEB^-eonUmmd. 

THE EARL OF MAYO. 

{Bulori of India 

Third Thourand. On* vol. %$. W. 

*A tyrief but «4mlfmbki btiOfrmpbf.*->TiiiM. 

*Tti« world U ladobtadtothoAutborfor ftfltsiidftlte»othr»Neordof what waimitBiititlj 
» uobl« llfe/~~ACAOBMV« 

(Oxfoid and Landon : The Clarendon Preee.) 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 

4T8 HISTOBY. PEOPLE, AND PRODUCTS. 

Third and Standard Edition. With Map. Demj Sro. 28#. 

*Nrwr twfom h«ui tb. wholo nobjoet of lodiaa hlAtorj iboBC ao AdnytoaUdj oad m 
I trmUnd.' —V au. Maix OAAimrft. 

* A oompoot Iwdjr of Information n r rn n god and olaawiflad on JUroet priooiplML* 

Acaobmy, 

* A niodol at combtiieti laoldltj, onndoanAA compr«lwiiclft»Mii.*-~B4|;>3ioiC8fT. 

(London : Smith, Elder, A Co.) 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER »P * TMnM W 

Second Edition. Focbteen tols. 

{OtU of pHtH,) 

'TIm' pubtlcwllnn of thr "TnprTUl Oi»»>(t««rol Iit'IU’’ nukrk* t*>« «MD|>leti<M| of tbo. 

)»rfr«W)t natirmal ciDtrrprNo in immUeuco which hiM e-wr Iwcn umUwtiUrcn. . . . lllO' Wotnii><)« 
Iwfftro w# fon« ^ oomi^oi# noroout of the or^fifttry. iu ir«oinmph.T, lopofrraphy. cihnnl«ifr.r, 
or^tmiirrop and pro4n«?t». . , . It i. am of Iho rmniloft worfai of MmiolsintUTO nUtlllcrt 
which, have over iManm tMHBod an^ nalton.'— T imia. ( Tm/ miHau.) 

*Dr. Htmuir hai rvo^lcradl to th« Indian (^orarnment and to Enirliih popple gonavotlT 
the hlRtioal §w^nca a puMk torrant oould wrbiove,*— A thexah'm. 

(London : Kogan Paul, Trench, Triibner, A Co., Limited.) 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANE 

Tried EomoK. lo*. 6<f. 

{(hit t/ print.) 

(IxindoD ; Kegiw Paul, Trench, TrSbner, ft Oo., Limited.) 



*WOItiai Sf 'SIB WILLIAM BUNTEB-eonHnitei. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT* OF BEN(^AL AND 

ASSAM. 

IK Twwty-two VOLS. 
print) 

^tTieiuraibto reffor^ digne d'oiM giil^ nBlim, oi oomnw anoQii* Astro s*«iMi ftli 
Jstqsld do tembilsUe poor ton empire solonleL'— Hsvui Critiquk. ^ 

^Twratur voliunei ot netori^li collected seder the mcnt fernamble etwpteee, ere hsilt sp 
aodAr tl^ iMUd^ into e Te^t but eooeMilUe fttoreboufo oC inveltutMc tmrtJL In velneble to the 
^ ttetefSMnia idminietaretor, end the hietorien, they ere no lem to the iimierel 

feeder. llnH^ter undoubtedly hes the fecnlt> of making the dry bone* of utetUUni Ue*. 
Bottbey elifO oontAJn metitir which niey be regerled m the fountain of the yet nnwrittos 
hiiAoiy of Besfral. They are e guide for edminiatrative action now. They eUo mndhi to he 
the point of e new d^mrture lor the futore.'— Nisjciilkvtu Csk i ury. 

(London : Eeinui Fadl, Trench, Triibner, k Co., Limited.) 


FAMINE AS1*ECTS OF BENGAL DISTRICXa 

Second Edition. 

{Old 0 f print) 


«i^of Hie 1 
I the tMNii *3# I 


yet made by atatistical acienoe ... In thtt wnrk h4> hns 
by which he may fair)? rjjidm that erarrity in Iteibpal Ima 
|i|| lAtan edminh^UTe calculation. - Daii.y New a 


1^^ Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., Limited.} 


e 


A LIFE OF BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON. 


BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE OOVOT OF NBPAU 
14a 

4 

• la thl# HJt of A great lodlAn drilSAB and l»r mmkrn Wllae© HiUitAr liii 

prodnoed a work wfileh might aarte at a model for tdcure^lea of the 


'Onoafnlbr ead taodeily wriltea. , . . 


9e0nmM* 

pie ilmry of Brlaa ilediiMMi B not Alf <»t 


Inta^ to of Bfffn, t^ ech^Niisr. and the uttidaRi of iMteoe. hut It Ba talrTW 
nppmikt to ail wlio oaa ootide and appreciate geaiilae iiseif tiaiL* — » 


(lAiiulon : John Mnnijr!) 
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Svo.# 54. tW. » 

Bent* — The Ruined Cities of Ma 

SHONALAND I being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodoke 
Bent. With 117 fUttatnMikliii* Crown 
8vo., 3f. 6d. 

BicknelL--2>2tPirA amp ADrsNTURT 
mNoETHEmOuMMmtjmP* By 
C. Bicenxli#* with 14 Bates and aa Illun 
uanofta in Am Text# Heel* iSf- 
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Travol^and Adventure; the Colonies, &ja.^ontimm4i 


Brassey. — ^ovages and Travels \ 
OR Bord Brassby, vex*, *862- ; 

1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. ^ 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., loi. j 

Brassey (the late Lady), 

A P'^OVAGB IN THE * SUNBEAM* ; OUR 
Ngns ox TUB OCMAX FOR B LB YEN 

Moxths, 

Cabitut Edmm. Wttlr Map and 66 
lUustrationN. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d- 
^ Silvgr Library ’ Bditkm. With 66 Illua- 
trationft. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Popular BdHion. With 60 UluairationN. 

4to., td, newcd, 11. cloth. 

Si bool Edition. With 37 Hiumationf*. 
Fcp., ar.Vloth. or 31. white parchment, 

SvNSH/XE AN/f Storm /x the East, 
Cabinet Editim. With 3 Maps and 114 
niuNtrationK. Crown 8vo-, 71. 6*/, 
Papular Edition, With 103 luustrations. 
4to.. (m 1 . Kcwed, is. cloth. 

/x 77 fE Trades^ the Trop/cs, and 

TUB * XOARlXif EORT.’BS \ ^ 

Cabinet Edtitan. With Map and 220 
lUuetrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. t*t. 

Browning;. ^ A O' tx l 's f Fa xoF,R/Xi ; v 
/A I/vsmarw By H. Ei.lhn BRow.sisri. 
With Map and 2u HJtsstrations. Crown hvc., 
33, td, 

Froude (Jambs A.). 

OcMAAA ; or England and her Col- 

oriict. W'ilhQ lllustrationH. Cr. Svo.,3a. bJ. 

2 ^/e Exg/jsh ix THE IVe,> r /xd/es : 

or, the Bow of With q Illustra> 

tioniu Crown 8vo., u, boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

H owitt, — Fjs/ rs Ti > Eema k na bl e 
Places, Old Halls. Battle Fields, Scenes, 
lUoeirative of Striking PatiAage!^ in English 

* HiMOry and Po«ti>'. By William Howitt. 
With So niustratiofiK Crown 8vo.. 31. 6d. 

Knight (K. F,). 

The CRViSE of the ' Ht : rte ’ : the 

Namtivc of a Search for Treasure on the 

* Desert Island of Trinidad, With 2 Maps 
and Illuntratiorit* Crow n Svo., jr. 6a. 

IVhere Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kathmir. 
Western Tibet, Baltii^an, Ltdak, Oilgtt, 
and the adjoining Countries. Wkh a 
Map and 54 illustraiimis. Cr. 8vo.. 3#, 6d. 

The ^Falcon' on the BALnc: 

Voy^e i&oiti Condon to Copenhagen In 
a Thm^Tonner. With 10 Fuil^pafe 
lUttstraiiofia* Crown 8vo,, $s* 6d, 


Lccs.—Z'^^at and F/nes : another 
Norway Book. By j. A. Lees. * With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the < 
Author. CroWn 8vo,, 61. 

l.ees and Clutterbuck. — B.C. 1887 : 

A Ramblbin B»m$H Columbia. Pkvhh^ 
Lees and W. J.CLVTTEasvcK. Wmi slap 
and 75 Illuscrations. Crown 8vo,, 3s, 6d. 

Macdonald.— GoldCoastzPast 

Axo pRBSExr. By Gi^okoePMacdokalo, 
Director of Education andbH.M. Inspector 
of Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and 
the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrahont. 
Crown Hvo.. 7s. 6d. • 

• 

Nansen.— 77/ i? First Crossing of 
O reexlasd. B> F r lOTjof N ansbn. With 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3 i. bd, 

O 

Smith. — Climbing in the BRirtSH 
IsLBs. By \V,eP. Haskett Smru. With 
Illu.Kiiations by Ellis Cake, and Numerout 
Plans. 

Part I. ExglAsVD. i6mo.. 31. 6rf. 

Pari II. tVALBS AXD IRSLAXO. tbino., 
31. hd. • 

mmrnm • • 

Stephen. — The Fla v- Ground of 
t GROPE <The Alpst By Leslie Ste- 
rn e.v* ^Vfth 4 Illustrations Crown 8vo., 

3J. bit. 

m 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 50 IllustrEtiOlts, 
Crown 8vo., u, boards, as. 6rf. cloth, 

TyndalL— (J ohn). 

• 

The Glaciers of the Alps ; being 
a Narrative of Excurstona and Ascenl|k 
An Account of the Origin and Phenomcnii 
of Glaciers, and an Eapostdon of 
Physical Principles to whicli they 
lated With 6t illuitrations. Cfown VpE, 

(a. 6d. n«, ^ 

lioifR^ OF EXMRCiSE IN THE ALPSU 
W ith 7 Illustrations, Cr. 8m, 6f. 10^ 

i Vivian.— the Poor Maafa 

' Paradise. By HamvEKT Vivian, MJL, 
I OMcar of the RoM Order of TAom 
] With Map and Portrait of King Adhgf 
I ander, 8m, 152. 
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' • Veterinary Medieine, &o. 


Henry, F.R.C.V.S., 

F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professor of Veterin- 
ary Science and Principal of Bombay 

Veterinary College. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Dog; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., lor. bd> 

A Treat%e on the Diseases of 
THE Ox ; bling a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Vctcrinarj^ Practitioners and 
Students. With 2 Plates and 117 
Wood<?Uts. 8 VO., 155. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Sheep; being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology lor the use of Veterina^* Prac- 
titioners and Students. With Coloured 
Plate and gg W'oodcuts. 8vo., i2i. 

Outlines of Equine Ana tomy : a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 75, 6</. 


j Fitzwygram. — \nd 

j Stables. By Major-General Sir F. Fitz* 

; WYGRAM, Bart. With 56 pagesof Illustra- 
: tions. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 

(published under the auspices of the t:»outb 
African Angora Goat Breedl;rs’ Association), 
and a Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from 
the Zoolof;;isi for March, 1897). With 26 
Illustrations. By S. C. Cronwrioht 
Schreiner. 8vo., los. td. 


‘ Stonehenge.' — Th e% Doc. is 

Health asd Disease. By ‘ Stone- 
henge With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 75 . td. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by^W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 71. 6r/. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarged. 

With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., Cj. 


Spoffr and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


idited by HIS GRACE THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.O,, and A, E. T. 
WATSON, Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 105. 6d, each Volume. 

Tlu Volumes are also issued half abound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can be had 
^ from all Booksellers. 

iRCHERY. By C. J. Longman and ; GAME SHOOTING. By 

Col. H. Walrqnd. With Contributions by i Clive Philripwi-Wolley. 

Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With j 

2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in j Vol. 1. AFRICA AND AMERICA, 
the Text. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 1 With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 

^ I Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Selous, 

j etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 

ATHLETICS. By Montague j in the Text, Crown 8vo., los. 6rf. 
Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics 

at School by W. Beacher Thomas; Ath- | Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA. AND THE 
letic Sports In America by C. H. Sherrill ; j ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
aC^tributiononPaper-chasingby W. Rye, I tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heebr 

and^n Introduction % Sir Richard Web- I Percy, Major Alobrnon C» Hebek 

STBR, Q.C., M.P. With 12 Plates and 37 I Percy, etc. With 17 Pkt0 and 56 Ulus- 

Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. fid. | trations in the Teirt. Cr. ivo., loi. fid. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued,^ 

.‘the* BADMINTON LIBRARY-^o»«h«i«rf. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- | 

FOOT, R.E. With Conuibutions by A. H. 
Bovd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With II Plates, ig Illustrations m the Text, 
and numerous Dia|frams. Cr, Hvo., loj. drf, 

COURSING AND FALCONRY, 

By Hardino Cox, Chari.bh Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. W^ith 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Hvo., loi. 6c/. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 

the Hon. K. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by A. n drew Laxo. VV. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc; With 13 Plates and 52 Ulus- j 
trations in the Text. Crown 8 vo., 105. bd. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With ig 
Plates and 4.4 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo,, loi. 6c/. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson* < 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. j. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simfson , BarL« 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Svo,, 20s. dd. 

HUNTING, By His Grace the late 

Di’IwE of Beaufort, ICG,, and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions Iw the Earl 
of Suffolk and BERKSHtRJt £• W. 
L. Davies. G. H. L0NCIM4.H, etc. With 5 
Plateiv and 54 Illustracions in the Text. 
Cro\’.Ti 8vo.. 101. 6ii. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T, 

Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Mari in Conway, 
D. W. Fresh FIELD, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and gi Illustrations in the 
Texij^ Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Gbiove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytaoe, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and g3 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., loi. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the late 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
lions by A. K, T. W'atson the Earl of 
Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 lUus- 
trations in the Text. Crowm 8vo., lor. 6 d. 

FENCING. BOXING, AND 
WRESTUm, By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell. 
and Walter Armstrono. With 18 Plates 
and 24 lllust. inthc Text. Cr. 8vo.. los. bd. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondelev- 

Pbnnbll. 

Vol. I, SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major , 
John P. Traherne, etc. V 1 th g Plata^ 
ar^ numerous IUustratibn« of Tackle, 
etc. Crown 8vo., ioj. bd. 



Vol. H. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the | 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senioe» 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 


7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., los, bd. 


FOOTBALL. By Montague Shear- ; 
MAN, W. J. Oakley, G. O. Smith, FranE ; 
Mitchell, etc. With 19 Plates and 3* - 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo,, los. ba. 


POETRY OF SPORT {THE)^ 

Selected by Hedley Peee. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew I \ng, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY b> A. E. T. 
W'atson. With 32Plaies and 74 Illustra- 
tion < in^he Text. &own 8vo., lor. bd, 

RACING AND SITEEPLE CHAS- 

IXO,^ By ihe Earl of Sufpole and 
Berkshire. W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawlev, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 lUos* 
trations i.s the Text. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

RIDING AND POLO. B> Captain 
Robert W'bir, j. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The L.vte Duke of Beauport, The 
Earl of Suffolk and ^rksmirb, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illustratidns In the 
Text Crown 8vo., los. bd, 

ROWING. By R, P. P. Rowe and 
C, M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steertnn 
by C* P. Serocold and F. C, Ebqo ; Moi 
ropoHtan Rowing by S. Le BLANc^Sicrrfi ; 
and on PUJ^TING by P.W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., io». bd. * 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickir- 

dyke. Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Aunme 
C. Harmeworth, afd W. Senioil dIM 
aa Full-page Plates and 175 Uhistratioiki in 
the Text, Crown 8vo., tor. bd. 
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Sport and Pastime — continmcL ^ 

THE* BADMINTON LIBRARY— 


SHO&TING. 

V<d. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
* Walsinoham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwby, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. /. 
Stuart-Woetley. With 1 1 Plates and 
95 Illusts. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., loi. 6d. 
Vol. U. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
LoRDWALSiNGHAMandSir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey» Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lo^t and Lord Charles Lennox 
iCsRR. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. * Crown 8vo., los. M. 

SKATING, CURIING. TOBOG- 
GANIN', By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Wit ham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., um, td, 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 

CLAIR and William Henry, Hon. Secs.of the 
laifc-Saving Society. Withii3 Plates and 1 1 2 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr, 8vo., los. 6</. 


TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 

RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bou- 
vERiE, and A. C. Ainoer. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 12 Plates and 
67 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ip*. 6d. 

YACHTING, ^ 

Vol. 1 . CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
PE.MiiROKE, Lord Bra.ssev. K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B.. G. L, Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Kniout, etc. W'ith 
21 Plates and 93 ll}u.strationK in the Text- 
Crown 8vo., 105 . tni. 

Vol. 11 . YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN A.MERICA AND THE 
COLONIES. YACHT RACING, etc 
By R. T. Pritchett. The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Om«low, Jamf-s McFerran, etc- With 
3S Plates and 160 Illustrationt in the 
Text. Crown 8 vo., 105. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

# £di|ed by A. E. T. Watson. 

• Cfow’if 8 v#.,« I'Aice 55. each Volume, cloth. 

The Volumes are al^so issued hallbound in Leather, with gilt top. The prke can he had 

from ill BmkieiUrs. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natmal His- 

tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macphrrsf#n; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlev ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
It Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 

the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A, J. Sti^rt-Wortlby ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. 'With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown . 
8vo., 51. ; 

THE PHEASANT Natural History, i 

by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
1 ^ A. J. Stuart- Wortlev ; Cookery, 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 lllua- . 
trationi and various Diagrams. Crown 
Svo., 5F. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by ; 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, ! 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J, 
S. #1BB0NS and G. Hs Longman ; Cookery, > 
by Cot Kenney Herbert. With 9 
lUostratioiis. Crown Svo, 5F. 


REI> HEER --Natural History, by 
the Rry. H. a. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; i»lag 
Hunting, by Viscount EbringtoN ; 
Cooker>% by Alexander Inneh Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 51, 

THE SALMON By the Hon, A. E, 

Gathorne- Hardy. With Chapters on the 
l^aw of Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pen.nant ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Sha.nd. W^ith 8 iliuiitrattofiR. Cr. 8va„ 52* 

THE TROUT. By the Harness 

or Granev. With Chapter* on the weed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance j and 
Cookery, Alexander Inner Shand. 
With 11 niuituatkmf. Crown 8 vo., 5^. 

THE RABBIT By James Eomuno 

Harting. With a Chapter m Cookery by 
ALEXANtiER Innes Shand. WHb 10 lUus- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 51. 

PINE AND PERCH By W. 

Senior, John Bicreroyee and AtEXANDER 
In nes Sh and.. ^ \ rmdy . 
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Bickcrdykcf—/^^^ ys of Mr Life 
lV .4 7 Jfks Frrsh and Salt^ and othrr 
Paffrs. By John Bickerdvice. With 
PhotO'Ctching Froniisptcccr and 8 Full-page 
llluMtrationR. Crown 8 v0m 6 s, 

Blackbume. ~ - M k. Beacafornes 

Oamm^ at Chess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged bv Hiin«e!f. Edited, w'ith a 
Biographical Skitch and a brief Hiaiory of 
Blindfold Che»ii, by P. Ani>kr«on Graham. 
Svo., 7s. 6 d. net. 

Cawtjhorne and Herod,— Bo ^al 

Ascot: »tN History and its Associations. 
By Gt'ORor James Cawthorne and Rich- 
ARO S. HER(»n. With ya Plates and 106 
niustjalions in the Text. Demy 410,. 
^is. 6</. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman’s 

Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun. with Rudimentary and Finishing 
I.essons in the .^rt of Shooting Game ^f all 
kinds. .\lso Game driving. WildfoNAi and 
Pigeon- shooting. Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.. loi, 6 tl. 

Ellis. -“’O/iT.v.v Spar AS ; or, Shon and 

Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. EL.t.ii, M. A. bvo., 4J 6 H. 

Folksrd. — The If ;/./>-/'< 'ii /./t a- A 

i realise on Fowling, Ancient and Modern, 
utig:.r«pUve also of Deedys and Flight-ponds, 
Wild-iowl Shooting. Gunning-punts, r»hoot- 
ing yachts, etc. Also Fowling m the Fens 
and m Foreign Countries. Rock fowling, 
etc., etc., by ll. C, FotKAnn. With 13 En- 
giaviiigs cm Steel, and several Woodcuts. 

SvfK, I ts, 6 ti. 

• 

Ford, — The Theory axp Tract. cm 
OE Arcmert. By Horace Ford, New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised anci Re-written 
by VV' Bctt, M.A. With L Pufact by C, 
1 . Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


CHbsoiL — Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs* By the Hon. Harry GtsfioN, ^ttti 
Contributions by F. oe B, SrRicKEAtro 
* Lady-Tobogannkr L With 40 flltistra* , 
lions, Crown Svo., 6f. 

Crahsun.—CooNrRv Tast/mms for 
B oys* By P* Anderson Graham. WHh 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown ovo., 32. 6 ti* 

Hutchinson* — The Book^of Golf 
and Golfers. By Horace G, Hutchhi- 
SON. With Contributiofe«s%y Miss Amy 
Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, ). H. Taylor, H. 
j. Whioham, and Messrs. Sutton ft Sanm. 
j W'ilh 7 1 Portraits, etc. Large crpwn Svo,, 

[ 7$. 6 d. net. • 

! Lang.— -^Af;7./.V<7 SR£rcHE:s, By 

A.NDKEW Lang. With 20 Illustratiofik. 
Crov.Ti hvo., .3s 6irf. 

% 

Lillie (Arthur). 

Croovet: itf Histor>', Ruka arttf 
Secrets. With 4 Full -page lUiwtiatioiis 
by Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

CRi\>OEi I'F TO Date. Contain- 
ingihf Ideas anS Teachings of the 
Lelbiffg Pfayefft and Champions. With 
ig Illustrations (15 Portraits^ and numer- 
ous I>iagTams. bvoL ten. 6 d. net. 

• 

Lonjgfman. ~C//£r55 Openings. By 
Frederick W’. Longman. Fcp. Svo., at. 6 d. 

I Madden.— 7>//. Diary of Master 
i fC/LLiAM Silence : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sfmrt. By the RtghI 
! Hon. D, H. Madden, Vice-Chairicellor of ^le 

University of Dublin. 8\’0., rhf. 

Maskelyne.— ; a 

I Complete Revelation of the SecfCRs of 
' Cheating at Games of Chance and Sl^ 

I John Nevil Maskelynb, of the %7pfigli 
’ Halt W-ith 63 Illustrations. Cvown^o,^, 


Ford,— A/jdpiesex Covn? j Cr/caet Moflkt —CRrcKErrCRiCKEr: Rbyii|||i 
CV,r/r. i8a4-ifig<>. Written and Compiled and By Douglas Morrftr^ wBk 

by Vtl, y Ford. W ith Photogravure Portrait Frontispiece bv the late Sir Frame LcESg* 

of V F. Walker, 8vo., tos. net. wooD,«nd 53 BluRtrations by the Antheir, 

Crowm 8vo, 21 . 6if. 

Francis ,— .4 or* . ^ ^ ^ 

Treatise on the Art ol Fishing in every Park,— Tiyjr Game of Golf. By 
Branch tindodinghiimiustrated List of SaL William Pari, Jum, Champon 
mon Flies, By Francis Francis, With Pot* 1887*89, W^ith 17 Plates and 46 lUttalrak 

trait and Cc^bured Plates. Crown 8vo., 152, lions In the Teat* Crown 8vo., 71. 6dL 
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Payae*Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Lsttbrs to Youxg St/ooTKRs (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 

LETTEns TO Voum Shoo t£rs{ Second 
Scries). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood>Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., i2i. 6t/. 

Lkttems to Yocyc SHiH'^rERs. 

(Third cSeries.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting W’ildfoa-l on the Coast and 
Inland. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., i8i. 

Pole — The Theory of the Mo ocrx 

SciEXTiFic Game of I Yn/s r. B v* William 

Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8 vo.. 25. 6 d. ^ 


Proctor.-- Mo ro Whist: 

WITH THE La ITS A ED ET/QUETl'S OF 
Wh/st. By Richard A. Proctor,^ Crown 
8vo.. 31. 6<r/. 

Ribbiesdale. — The Q l ^eexs Hi > t ’xos 

A\n STAc /ZuMixa EEcou.h'cr/oxs. By 
Lord Ribblesdalr, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, 1H92-95. With Introiluctory 
Chapter on the Hercditfry Mastership by 
E. Burrows. W'ith 24 Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 255. 

Ronalds. — The Fey-T/sher's Exro- 

MOLOi:\ . By Alfred Ronalds. W'ith 20 

coloured Plates. 8vo., 142. 

^ t 

Wilcocks. -The Sea F/sHERSfAX : 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Hotting. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo., 6 j. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, *-C. 


Abbott — The Elemexts oh Logic. 

By T. K. Abbott, ^.D. i2mo.. 3s. 

Aristotle. • . • •‘=" 

The Ethkr: GfeekTe-xt, Illustrated 

with Es.say and Noie.s. By Sir .'\lexan- 
OER Gra.nt, Bart. 2 vols. 8ro*, 321. 

An Introductiox to Aristoiu.i^s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. iBook X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notc.s, By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo. 101. tui. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L, 
Ellis, James Speodinc and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., lys. td. 

Letters and Life^ including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speddino. 7 voU. 8vo., 41. 

The Ess a ys : with Annotations. By 
RjtfifARD Whately, D.D. SvOm ioi. 6rf. 
The Essays : with Notes. By F. ; 

Stork and C. H. Gibson. Cr. Svo, 31. bd. | 
The Essays: with Introduction,’ 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott^ D.D. | 
^Vols. Fcp.Svo.^i. The Text and Index ' 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. Svo., 21. td. 


Bain (Alfxandkr). 

M EXT A I. AXP AfoRAl. Sc'/ENCE : a 
Compenclium of Psychology and Ethics, 
crown Svo., los. (>d. 

Or separately, 

Parti, Psw/fOLoev .fV/» History lO 
P/l/LOsorm . Crt>wn 8vo., 6i. 6tf. 
Part 1 1 . Theor v ( >E E i ///< a xi > li 1 fin i L 
H\srRMS. Crown 8 VO.. 42. Gk/. • 
Senses AND theIxtei.lect Hvo., I5>. 
Emotions AND the Win.. 8vo.» 15^. 
Logic. Part I. Deduction. Crown 
8vo , 4j. Part IL Ismxriox. Crown 
8vo., 6 j. bd. 

Practical Essays. Cr. Kvo.,2i. ' 

Bray.— Philosophy op Nece.x 
5 /n': or. Law in Mind a« in Matter. By 
Charles Bkby. Crown Svo., 51. 

Crozier (John Beattie), , 

CiPiLfSATioN AND PROGRESS: being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4^ 

History op /ntellectuai De- 
VEtMPMRNT : on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. L Greek and Hindoo Thowg^t; On^o- 
Roman Paganiam *, Jndaitia ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closlii| of the Schools 
of Athens by Justinian, Bvo.» 141. 
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Mental, oral and Politioai Philosoiihy*^w//j^l^ 

• LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C, 


Davidson. — Tnb Logic of Definf 

Ttos\ Explained and Applied. By William ^ 
L. Davidron, M,A. Crown 8vo., 6i. ; 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works ! 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vol8. 1 , and n. Philoftopbtcal Works. 8vo.. : 
i6i! each. 

Vol. III. Miscdlaniea. With Index to the ' 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 211. 

Lfctukes ox the Pfixciplfs of ; 
Politic At Oslioation. With PreCsce 
by Uernaro Bosanquet. Svo., 51. 

Gumbill. — The Morals Sric/m:, 

By the Rev. |}. Gi'RNHILL, B.A. Crow.^ , 
Kvo., 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.) I 

Time axo Space: A Metaphysical I 

Essay. Hvo., i6r. 

7^/1 E Ti/Et^py OF Practice: an; 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24J. 

The Philosophy cf Reflecwion, 

2 vols. 8vo.. 2ii. 

The Metaphysr 01 Expeeiexce. 

Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science: Book III. 
Anah'tvis of Conscious Action ; Book IV, 
I'^ie Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo.. 361. net. \ 

Hume. — The Philosophical IVoees 
OF /Jayip Home. Edited by T, H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. hvo.. 281. Or - 
seimrately. Essays. 2 vols. 142. Treatise 
‘* p Hi man Nati re. a vols. 141. 

James.-- J>/A' IVill to Belieye, a.nd 

Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
VVii LIAM James. M.D., LL.D., etc. Crown 
hvo., 72. 6tf. 

Justinian*— 7 >/a /xsr/riTEs of\ 

ToSTIMax: Laiii. Text, chiefly that of 

• Huschke. with Englisli Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Tmoma* 
C. Hanoars, M.A. flvo., tbs. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

CkII^QI E of pEACTh^Al jReaSOX, \ 
AXP OritEF iPoEES ox the 7 >ieoeyof\ 

• Ethics^ Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. Svo., lat. 6rf. j 

PUNDAMEXTAl pEIXCJPLFS OF THE j 
Mbtaphysk of B mtes. Translated by j 
T K. Abbott, B.D. Crown hvo, 31, 
IxTEooocrmx to Iaxhc, axe his 
Essay ox the Mistafex SuEriin' of 
THE PooE PiGVEES,* Translated by T. 
K, Abbott. 8vo„ 61. 

Ktlly.—GorsgArtisjrr os Human 

, P-KOwnoN. — y ifSTKS. By Eomomd ; 

,« K«m.y, M.A., fCo.S. Cl. 8 vo;, 7*. 6 rf.net. ; 


Killick. — Handbook to miuJs 
System of Logic, By Rev. A. H. 
Killice, M.A. Crown Svo., 52, 6d. * 

Ladd (George Trumbuel). 

A Theory of Reauty: an Essay 

in Metaphysical System upon the Basis ^ 
Human Cognitive Experience. Svo., iSi. 
Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., 211. 

Outlines of DEScmiprim Psycho- 
logy: a Text- Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Svo., iis. 
Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., ifi- 

Primer of Psychology, tir. 8vo., 

5s. fx/. 

Lecky. --The Map of Life: Con- 
duct and Character. By William Edwaeo 
Haktr^le Lf.ciO'. Svo., 105 . 6d. 

LutoslawskL — The Origin and 
CRO iYTH OF i^A jo's Logic. WTth a* 
.Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Wikcenty 
Ll'iurlawski. Svo., aii. 

Max MdUcriF.). 

The Science of^Thccght. 8 vo., 
2 ir "*• • ' • • 

The Six Systems^of /xdi.an Phil-^ 

OSOPHY. Svo ., iSs . 

Mill . — .fSALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
op*TH£ Human Mind. By James Mill. 

I vols , S ' o ., aSi . 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Ox Lifer ry. Crown 8vo., is. 45/. 
Consider A tjoxs ox Represmnta- 

TiYB Goi BRXMhXT. Cro#n 8vo., as. 

Utilitarianism. 8 vo., is. 6 d. 
ExamixatioaX of Sir William 
Hamilton^ Philosophy. Svo., r6t. 
Nature, the Utility of Relici^, 
and Theism. Three Emys. Svo,, 51L 

Monck. — Introduction fo 
Logic. By William Henry S. momck, 
M.A. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism ^ By Georqb John RouAWta, 

LL.D., F.R.S, Cr. Svo., 4*. W* 

Stock. — LECTt 7 R£S*iN THE LYCsAfl 
or, Aristotle** Ethics for English ReadonL 
Edited by St. Gkoboe Stoc*. CrOBHif; 

'hi: 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy — iott/tmted. 

Su%aAUBs). Weber . — H/STOXV of *PNnMSOPIfl\ 

JP , r By Alfred Weber. Professor in Ihc Uni* 

vcrsity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 


Tbe Mumam MmD : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. Thilly, Ph.D. Svo.. i 6 j 

OuTLmEs OF Ps^THOLoov'. Crowfi Wliately (Archbishop). 
8 vo., 9f, 

Tm Teachef's Handbook Of Psv^ 

CHOLOGY, Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Studies of Childhood. 8 vo., 

los. 6cf. 


Children'^ IVavs: being Selections 
from the Author’s ^ Studies of Childhood 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. bti. 

• 

Suther&nd. •— The Of / a in axd 

Growth of 7 he A/or. 41 /xsiixci. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo, 2S4. j 

Swinburne. — Picture Loific : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
emJ^easoning. By ALFRED^A%fR$ Svvi.nburne. 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., is,. 

Webb.-- The Feii. 01 pjs : a Senes 
of Essays on Idealism. By Tho.mas E. 
Webb, *LL. D., Q.CI 8vo., 


Bacox's Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., 101. 6i/. 

Eiemexts OF Looic. Cr. 8vo.,«45. 6 tL 
Elemexts OF Bhet^r/c. Cr. 8vo., 

45. 6i1. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

Thf Sro/i's, Ef/ci’reax.ss axd 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev, O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 

O (‘TUXES OF the ^History of 
Creek Fhilosophy. Translated by 
Sar.ah F. .\i LEVNE and Evelyn Abbott, 
I.E.I). Crown Hvo., tor. 6<f. 
Plato axd the 0 :j>er AcAOEAfY. 

Translated by Sakah F. .Ali.evne and 
.Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
iHi. 

Si M’ RATES AXD THE SoiRATT' 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. f), 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo,, lor. ihi. 
ArUTOTIF AXD TfiE EaRLIER PeRI* 
PATETics. Translated by B. F. C. Cox 
TBLLOF, and j. H. Muirmead, 

M.A. 2 vols. Crown Hvo., 241. 


maxcUls 3 T“ catholic th/losothy. 

• [Stonyhnrst .SVriVi.) 


A Maxval of Po uric a I. 

By C. S. Dkx’as, M-A. Crown 8vo.,6i. 6t/. 
First Principles of Kaoivledce. 

By John Rickabv, S.J. Crown Hvo., 5J. 
General Mf.taitiysh s. By John 

Kickaby, S.J. Crovsn Hvo., 54. 

Logic, By Rich.akd F. Ci arkf., SJ. 
Crown 8 VO., 54. 


Mi >RAL PNiLO.\OPiiY (E I HA'S AXD 
.\A7t’RALLAU \ B> JCfRI'fH RlcKA|l\,S.j 
Crown Hvo., yr. • 

A^atcral Theoiah'.y, By BatSAfD 
Boeddbr, S.J. Crown Hvo.. 64. 

PsYCHOLOGi'. By MrcHAFt Mahtk, 

S.J. Crown Hvo,, 64. 6tT 


History and Science of Language. &e. 

D&vidson. -Leading and Lhport- Mslx Muller (F.). 


ANT Ekgl/sh Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. Davjoson, 
M.A, Fcp. 8 VO.. 34, 6 f/. 


Farrar. — Language and Languages, 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Crown Svo., 61. 


GMliani. — Ekgush Sykosvms, 

CiMiificd >nd Explained: with Practical i Whal«ly.--.e.VC/.«W .SVitJATW 
Bacreisea. By O. F. Oxaham, Fcp. »w., 6». ‘ E. J axi WiMTaty. Fcp. «»o,. ja. 


T»s^SciexiSwLAmt>Av.f..~~Yt>\ 3 ,n&- 
ed cm' Id«9ctar«w 'ddivered at the .i%yal In 
•ctittition m liSi 'and iM|. jvok. Crmn.^ 
Svo., tm. ■ 

BimmPHlFS OF IVORDS, AXP THE 
Ham OF Tim Ary as. Crown Svo.. 5^- 

Roget * — Tims A UR VS of Emfiisn 
Words and Phrases. Claanified and 
Arranged »o aik tO FaclUtaite Ibe Ki^fOttioo 
of Idea* and aanlat m 
By Petbr Mark Roost 
W^ ith full Index. Cfown , tm* dd. 

^ By 
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, Political Economy and Economics. 

Ashlc ^ T - — £^GLisfi» Economic His* j MiU« — Poutical Economt^ By 
TOnf AXP^HKORV. By W. J. Ashlev, John Stuaet Milu ^ 

Cr. 8vo., Part I., $s. Pari 11 ., lof. 6rf, j Popnlar EdilWH. Crown 8m, iiflSrf. 

BAMhot.^ — Economic Studies. By ^ Lwrary EMtlm. a vdl«. 8vo., 30#. , 

VTalter Baoehot. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6rf, MuUmOL — AND WMALtk 
BraSSCy .-”--/^ apees and Addresses ; Nations. By Michael G. MtrLffAS4#» 
ON Worn vp By Lord BRASSEy. f.s. 8. With 33 Diagram*. Cr. 8m, 

Edtitd by J. Potter, and \dih Introductioti ' . 

by George Howell. Crown $vo., 51. Sttpheas.—^H/GNMX Life FOE iPoESF 
Ch 9 .nninK*w-THE TEUr/l about /mPsopCB: iu Hindrance* 
AQfiicuLTi'ftAL Detness/ox : an Econo- attempt to solve fwme pfcawngSoc^ PVo- 

mic Siudv of the Evidence of the Royal bleimt. wkhont injustice to Capital or 

Commmsiori. By Francis Allston Chan- Labour. By W. Walrer S-fEPHEUS. Cr, 
MNG, M.P., Oneof the Commiasion. Crown 31. W- 


iivo., 6s. 

Deras. — A AfAXL'Ai of Political 
Economy, ly C. S. Devas. M.A. Cr. 8vo.. 
6s, 6«L {Mmmls of Catholic Philosof^ky.) 

Jordan* • The Standard of Talus. 

By WiLLiaitf Leighton Jordan. Cr.,Hvo.,65, 
Leslie* '“/T.v.svij 5 OsV Political Eco- 
ViJur. By T, E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D,, Dubl. Hvo., lai. 6</. 

Macleod < Henry I)i nmng). 

Et oNOMics FOE Beclwees. LFOWn 
Hvo., iJ, 

The Elements or Ecoxomo s. 2 
volt». Crown Hvo., 3s. 6*/. each. 

Hi METAL ISM. 8 VO., 55. net." 

The Elements of Banking. Cr. 

NVO., 3s. 6d. 

The l^ifMOEV and Peacipe of 
Banning. Vol. L Hvo., las, Vol. II. i.|s. 
The Tiieoev of Ceedit. 8vo. 
In 1 Vol., 31M. nci ; 01 separaielv. Vol. 
•L, los. net. Vol, 11., Part 1.. 10$. net. 
Vol 11.. Pan II- Ids. nw. 


Sfm.ts.—PoiiTicAt Economf. Wttli 

a Supplementary* Chapf^ on Sodaliam. By 
j. E. Symer, M.A. •wown Svo^ 31. 6d. 

Tofnbtt.— Lectures on the Ien 
dlstejai Nmyoiution of ths ISth Csn* 
TUNY IN England. By Arnold Tovhhee. 
With a Memoir of the Author by Ben/aiiin 
Jowisjt, D.D. Hvo.. loj. 6d. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The H/srom' of Trade Un'/onBKK^. 
With Map and full Bibliography of the 
Subject. Hvo.. iHs. 

IxDi sTEiAL Democracv : a Study 

in Trade Unionist]^ 2 vol*. Hvo., 25s. net. 

Pfi^:%EM.% OF Modern iNDUSTRr: 

Ej^AavN. Hvo., 7s. 6 *i, 

Wright — OuTL/j^E OF Practical 

SOi.jPi.%cr. With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. 

I.L.l). With 12 MapA and 
Oiagramis. Crown Hvo., 91. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 

Clodd (Edward). Romanes (George John). 


The Sn)RV of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evcrfulton. With 77 lUuAua- 
tlcwi«. Crown Hvo., 3s. 6d. 

A Prjmmr OF EiOLur/oN: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Siory 
of Creation’. With lllthitfntion*. Pep. 

Hm, If, 6d. ^ 

* Lang (Andrew). 

Cmnw and Mrrn: Studies of 
Early tliagc and Hetiel, With 15 
lUuviratioiiA. CroiAn Hvo.. 32. 61^. 
Mfth, PiruAi,. a.np Pmligion^ a 


Dariuin, and after HARmN: m 
Exposition of the Darwmi|D Theoiy, cad a 
l>i*cu.Ha!on on Poii-Darwmtai| Quiadidi!^ 
Part 1 . Tmr Darwinian Tfit^Kir* Vritl 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 IHttilcalicitii 
CrouTi Hvo., lOf. fid. 

Part TL Post- Darwinian Qtmmmwii 
Heredity and Utility. Widi Por«iri|d 
the Author and 5 lllostrmtkma. Cr. 

toi. 6 tf. • 

Part III. Poat^Darwinian QucutiAi: 
Isolation and Physiological ScMte 


voIr. Crown 71. 

Modern ilfrr//0£r»<;»' : a Reply to 
Profawor Max Miilkr. Hvo., 91. 

Lubbock.-* Tz/jr Originof CmusAr 


Crown Hvo,, 5*. 


An EXAMiNATiON OF 
ISM. Crown Hvo,f Ot, 




TiONf and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
% Sir J* tuRnoex, Bart*, M.P. (LorO 
Avirury). With I Plates and ao niiiitr«!> 
dcwia* 8m* iu t 


Ess. 4 rs* Edited by C. Lx4fi 
Moroan, Pirtfieipal of UnivefaBy rirlhiii 
Brtiicd* Ofown Sfo., 6t. 
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Glassieal Literature, Translation^, &Qi * 

« 

Abbo^ — Hellenica, a Collection I Horace. — The Works of HomACE^ 
oi Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, ! rbkdbrbd into English Prose. With 
* History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn | Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
• Abbott, M.A., LL.D. CTo^^nn 8vo., 7J. 6 d. j Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 


iEschylus. — Eumenides of ^Eschv- * 

LUS. With Metrical English Translation. ? 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 


Lang ^.— AND THE Epic. 

Andrew Lano. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


By 


Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 

OF Aristophanes^ translated into English 
Verse. By J. Y. Tyrrell, Crown 8 vo., ir. 

Aristotle. — Youth and Old Age, 

iAFB AND Death y and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Ogle, M.A., V.D. 8vo., 71. 6<i. 

Becker •^W. A,), Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 3i- 6rf. ^ 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the ^Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. C^o\^ n 8vo., 35. 6</. 

Butler.— The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, where a^d when She wrote. 
WHO She was. the Cse She * mad e of 
iHE Iliad, and how PofW^cREW 
UNDER Her hands. By Samuel Butler, 
* Author of ‘Erewhort,’ etc. With 14 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. Svo. , lor. 

Campbell . — Religion in Greek 

TF.Rat LRE. By the Rev, Lewis Campbell. 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 155. 

Cicero. — CichRo\s Correspondence. 

ByR. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., 11 .. III.,8vo.. 
each J2S. Vol. IV., 155. Vol. V., iaj. 
Vol. VI., i2iB 


Lucan. — The Pha rsa t ia of L uca n. 

Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
Edward Ridley. 8vo., 145. 

Mackail. — Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mac* 
KAIL. Edited with a Revisfd Text, Intro- 
duction. Translation, and Notes. 8vo., ibi* 

Rich. — A Die TICK A R J ' ( )/’ Ro.ma n a nd 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
W^ilh 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., net, 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Vcrai;. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. Svo., 
8j. 6d. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Translations 
INTO Greek and Latin Vbrsb. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 6s. 

Virgil. 

The ^Eneid of V/rg/l. Translated 
into English Verse by John CoHitfOTOH. 
Crown Svo., 61. 

* 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coninotom. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

The ^Eneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By W'illiam Mobkib 
C rown Svo., 6s. 


Hime. — Luc!a,\\ the Syrian Sa' 
TiRisr. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime, 
(late) Royal Artillcrv. Svo,, 55. net. 
C<»«TEK-r8. — 1. Life of Lucian — a. Claastficaiioo of 
L«<^’a Works~3. The Limits of Satire— 4. Lucian's 
Phtlosopliy and Religion — 5, Characteristics, Ap* 
jpeadtx t Lucian's Knowledge of Latin 

Homen 

The Iliad of Homer. Rendered 
into Engliftb Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Butler, Author of * P:fetvhon,’ 
Crown Svo, , ^s. 6d. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 
into English Verse. By William Mor« 
RIB. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The ASnmid of Virgil, freely tran«- 
lated into Englisli Bhuik Vorst. By 
W. J. ThorVihill. Crown Svo., net. 

The JSnmid of V/rg/l. T ranslated 
into English Verse by James Rhoaoes. 
Books I.*VL Crown Svo., 5#. 

Books VIL-XII. Crown Svo., SI. 

The Eclogues and Georg/cs of 
Virgil. Trmnulatttd into EngHsli Prose 
by J. W. Maceail. FeBiiw of BaWtol 
College, Oxford. 161110., 5i« 

WilkiuB.— 7 >rjr Gmowtm of the 

HoMEmeP/mm. WfQ.mwmaL 
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Poetry and 

• • 

Armstrong (G. F; Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6i. 

King Sa ul. (The T ragedy of I srael. 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo., 5*. 

King Da vid. (The T ragedy of I srael. 
Part II.) Ftp. 8vo., 61. 

King Solomon, (The Tragedy of 
lirael, Part 111.) Fcp. 8vo., 6f. 

UcoNE : a Tragedy. Fcp. Svo., 65. 

A Gael AMD from Greece : Poems. 
Ftp, 8vo.. 7s, 6 d. 

SroR lES Of I f ^icKL o /* ' : Poem s. Fcp, 

8va., 75. 6fL 

Mephjswpheles in Broadcloth : 
a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4J. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 
Crown 8vo., 71. 6<L 


Armstroag. — The Pol ru al f f oE ns 

OF B DM UNO y . A RMS TROSM - Fcp. » VO. , $S, 


Arnold.-— The Light OF the World: 
or. The Great Conaummation. By Sir 
Edwin Askold. With 14 Ulti»tiations 
aller Holmak Hunt. Crow-n 8vo.. 6 j. 

• 

Barraud. — Th e L a r o / the 

Kx/ghts. By the Rev. C. W, Bakkaud, 
S.j.t Author of ’ St. Thoman of Canterbury, 
aii other PoemA Crown »vo., 41. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Cif amber Comedies :• a Collection 
of%^lay« and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown Svo., 6j 

Pairv Tale PlatSi and Don to 
Act With 91 Diagrams and sa j 

Illttstrations. Crown 8vo., ji. 6d. 

Coleild^*— 5 E L ECT 10 4V FROM, | 
With mtroduction by AKoaaw* Lako. 1 
With tS lUustrattoni hv Patt«k W^ilsok. 
Crown 8vo„ $$, 6t/. 


the Drama, 

Goethe. — The First Part of the 
Tragsdv of Faust in BnousHR By 
Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime Fellow ^ 
of Trinity College ; Professor of Bloriy 
Philosophy in tlw University of DobUn, 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition, with Tm 
Death OF Faust^ from the Second Part* 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Gore-Booth. — Poems, By Eva 

Gobe-Booth. Fcp. 8vo., 5J. 

Ingclow Oean). ^ * 

Poetical Works, Complete in 
One Volume. Cfj^n 8vo., 6f. net- 

Lyrical and other PoEMSk Selec- 
ted bom the Writings of Jbak Ikgelow. 
Fcp. dvo., 21. 6 d. cloth plain, 31. cloth gilt. 

Lang ^ A N DR E w ) . 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp* 8vo,, 
zs. 6 d. net* ^ ^ ^ 

The Blue Poetry Book, Edited 
by Andrew Lako. With too Illnstrattons, 
Crown 8vo„ 65. 

Lajrard* and CSrder. — Songs nr 

MaXi'^ooAs- .By Sisa F. Lava.d; Ths 
A, ISA 7 ROSS, etc. By AKKm 
CoKDER. In One Vdlume. Crown 8vo., 

* • 

Lc^ky.“/t>£.t/5. By the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. Lecky. Fcp. 8vo.. 51. 



The Wanderer. Cr. 8 vo., tos, 6 d, 


L i *< iLE. C rown Svo. , tOi. 6 d, 
Selected Poems. Cr. Svo., lOs. 6 if. ^ 

Macaulay , ys ofAncimnt Koms^ 

WITH • fcRY'^ A.\D * The Armada \ jEy 
Lord M AC A V LAV. 

Illostrared by G. Scharp. Fcp. <|to« tot. U 

Bijou EdtiHlil. j 

f8mo., is, 6«f. gilt top, 

_ Popular Bdttinii. 

Fcp, 4 to,, 6d, sewedi, ti. doth. 

Illustrated by J. R. WtousLER. Cmwn 
bvo., 3s, W, m 

Annotated Edition, *Fcp. 8m, u. Bltund, 
II. 6rf, cloth. * 
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, Poetry and the 
MacDonald (OEdROE, LL.D.). 

A OF Strife^ in the Form of 

THE tOlARY OF AN Ou> SOUL : Pocms. 
i8mo*» 6 y. 

^Fampolli : Groh'ths from a Long- 
Planteo Foot: being TraLn^z^on^, New 
and Old (mainly in verse), chiefly from the 
German ; along with ‘ A Year’s Diar>» of 
an Old Soul \ Crown 8vo., 6r. 

! 

Moffilt. — CricketyCricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. ! 
With Frontispiece by the late Sir Prank ; 
iU^CKWOOO, aed 53 Illustrations by the ; 
Author. Crown 8vo, ar. td. 

Moon. — Poems of^Love a\p Home, 

etc. George Washington Moon, 

Hon. F,R.S.L., Author of ‘ Elijah,’ etc. 
i6mo., 25 . 6rf. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS— Library I^ition. 
TVa Earthly Paraol'^e. 4 vols. 
<■» Cro^'m 8vo., 55. net taqil^. 

The Life a no Death of Jasos\ 

Crown 8vo,, 55. net. 

The Defence of Gveneyere, and 
other Poems. Crgwn 8vo., 55.^ net. 

The Story OF SmvRQ the Isaavng, 
AND The Fall of tub Niblvncs, Ct. 

♦ 8vo., 55. net. « 

Poems BY the H ay, and /s 
Enovgh. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo.. 51. net. 

The AEne/ds of Virgil. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 
The Tale of Beowulf, sometime 
King of the Folk of tnf Wepfroba ts. 
Translatedfby William Morris and .A. 

J. Wyatt, Crown 8vo., 51. net. 


Drama — contmmd. 

Nesbit — La i'.y AiiD Legends. By E. 
Nksbit (Mrs. Hubert Bi.and). First 
I Series. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. Second $eries. 
j With Portrait. Crown 8vo , 51. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
lamo., 55. 

The Golden Year. From the 
Verse and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Rilev. Compiled by C^ara E. L%uqh- 
LiN. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 

PoB.Ms OF George y OH s Nom AXES, M.A., 
LL.D.. F'.R.S. W%h an Introduction by 
T. Herbf,rt Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. CioVn 8vo., 41. 63 . 

Russell. — .5i^-v.v/:7*.v on the Sonnet: 

an .'Vnthologx. Compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Kissell, S.j. Crown Svo., 
35. Eii. 

Samuels. —Sif A doh .v, a nd Other 

PoAH/A. By E. Samuels. With 7 Ulus 
nations by W. Fit/gehacd, M.,\. Crown 
Hvo., 35. 6 ii, 

Shakespeare. 

Bou 'DL ERS Fa mil y Sha KESPMARE. 
With 36 Woodcuts. I vol. 8vo., 145 
Or in 6 voh. Fcp. 8vo., ati. 
Si/AA’EsE/.ARES .Si>.\NErS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Keptint of 
the Original i6*iQ Edition, by Samvel 
Bvti kr. Author of ^ Ercwbf>n 8vo.. 
ruj. 6d. 

The Shakespea r e Bir thda y Booh . 
By Mary P. Dunbar, yamo.. u 6 *i. 

Wagraer.— 7>/a yusEiuxGE.v R/eg. 
Dvtit into English Verse by HiGtNAi.n 
Rankin, B.A. o? the Innei Ternole, Bams- * 
ler-at-Law, Vol. 1 . Rhine Gold and Val- 
kyrie. Fcp. 45. tA, 


Certain of the Poetical W’orks may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthl y Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 volt. lamo., 25J. ; 

of^5i. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 251.; or 21. 6 d. 

^K;h, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 
6j. net. 


Wordsworttl. Selected 

By Anorrw Eamo. Wlih Photofravtire 
Frontitplece of BydM Mourn. Vvith 16 
Ifluftratloiii and numerous Itiitial I^etters. 
By Alfuxo pARsoMa, A.R.A. Crown 
gilt ndguA, 3s. 

WiMtlswortb and ColeridKe.--^ 

DBSCRIFTtON OF THE tVoSmSWORfH AND 


Poems »y THE Way. Square emwo 

For Mr. Wtfliam Morris’s Prose 
Worlca, see pp. 22 and 31. 


COLMRtDGM MAimSCBfFTS IN THE 
SESSION OF MF* 7: SOMmH 
Edited, with Notts, W W, Ipfst* WilfTi. 
With 3 Facsimite l^nodlictfoii^ 4^*» 

lOf. 6d. 




MBSSRil. LONGMANS A CO.’S STANDARD AND OENSRAL WORm. « 


• Fiction, Humour, &e. 


AtUftey . — ya:MS PoPun. Repnnted 
from HPunch By F. An«tey, Author ot 
‘ Vice VcrsA *. Firtt Sertet. With ao Illue* 
trations by j. Beknasd Partrioo®. Crown 
8vo., 31. hi, 

BcAConsfietd (The Earl of). 
Novels akd Tales. Complete 

in 14 vole. Crown Svo,, u. 64. each. 


Vivian Grey. . 
The Young Duke, me, 
Alroy, laion, etc. 
Contartni Fleming, 
etc* 


Sybil 
Henrietu Temple. 
Venetia* 
Coningiby. 
Lothair. 


Fnmcjs.— Yeoman Fleetwood. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of ‘In a NlbM& 

country Village/ etc. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

FrOudCo — Two Chiefs of Dvh- ^ 
1 BOY: an Irish Eoroanceofthe LastCentWs 
I By Jams® A. Faovn®. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6c 

s Gtirdcm. — Mehox/es aho Fahcw : 

Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
; Legends ; Ppems ; Mtscellaneoas Articles^ 
By the late Lady Camijui^a Guaix>fis Author 
> of ‘ Suffolk Folk*Lore *. Crow# Sm. 51. 


T anCTcd, 

3 irt,^CASTlf. 


Bndymion. 


Ro- 


Haggmrd (H* Rider)* 

Biack Heaft aho White Heaet^ 
Axo oniRft Sjottns, With 31 Illustra* 
tkms. Crown 8vo., 6 j. • 


mance. lieingg Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the , 
Younger of Them. Edited by Archibald ! 
Birt. Crown B VO., 6r. j 

* Chola**----/ New D/r/.w rr, .-i.Vir) ; 
oiHKit Stories or H/xor Life. By 
‘Choi.a*. Crown Bvo., zs. 64. 

Churchill . — SjrFoiA ; a Tale of the 

Revolution in Laurania. By \Vi>ATo\ 
Sl*K>tceR CMi'Rtiiii I. C»^own 8vo., 6s- 


Su^ALiow : a Tale of the Great Trclc 

W'tth 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

/>#. Therne, Crown 8vo ., 3s . 6d* 
Hear^ of the iVoRio. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. 64. 

/oAy Ha s te. With 20 I Uustmtionff * 

Crown 8\n., 3i.*64. 


Diderot ““ jKameav's Nephew: a . 
Translation from Diderot s Autographic 
7'ejrt, By SILVIA MAaoARET Hill. Crown' 
ftvo., 31 . 64. 

DouglllL — BeiWaARS All. By L. 

Doucall. Crown 8 vo., \i. 64. 

Doyle (A. Conan), 

Mhah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
ncwclb‘a Rebellion, With 10 Illustra- 
tion«. Cf. 8vo,, 31. 64, 

T/Ar Caftaih of the Polestar^ 
and othei Tales. Cr. Svo.. p, 64. 

2 >fE Peflvees: a Talc of the 

HuguencU. With ay Ilhisuaiions. Cr. 
8vo.. 31. 6*1. 

The Stark Mchxo LEnEEs, Cr, 

«vo*3i 64. 

Farrar (F. W,, Dean op Canter- 
auav). ^ 

Darkhess 4A/> Dawxi or. Scenes | 
in the Day* c4 Kero, An HJi'^oric Take. | 

^ Cf. Svo,. 61, net. j 

GATHERtm Cioum : a Tale of the 

Daya of St. Chryaoatom. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Voom Pretehoers. A Storys 
of CMId With ii Illustrationa tiy 

Sit Phiup BoaNS-jONKi. Bait. Crown 
Svo.. ht, 

Tm Professor's Ch/iprem, With 
H llliiatrafbfia by ETtiRt Kate Bt/aossa. , 
Crown $vOr, 6i, 


The People of the Mtsr, With 
f6 Ulustrations. Crown Svo,. 3a. 64, 
Moxtez i HA *s Da i oh ter. With 14 
Illustrations. Crowg 8vo., 31. 64. 

She. Vfith 32 Illuatrations. Crown 
Svo., Si W. • 

Allah QtATERj^^/x. With* 3M 
niusjations. Crown 8vo.. 31. 64, 
aMa/wa^ Pei exce. Cr. 8vo., is.6d« 
Co/AKVEL Qoar/ nv/, F, C. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Svo., 3i.64. 

Cleopatra, With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 64. 

Beatrice, With Frontispiece and 

Vignette. Cr, 8vo., p, 64. 

Eric BRicHTErEs, With 51 lUua- 
trations. Crown 8vo.. ja, aL 
Napa the Lilt. With 23 Illuatra^ 
tions. Crown 8vo.. p, 64. 

Aiiah\s li iFE. With 34 lllmtfm« 
tiofia. Crown 8m, 3s. 64. 

The IF/tch^s Heap, With 
niostiationa. Crown Sm, p. 64. 

Mr. Memsoh^s Will. WMi 
llluatratimt. Crown tvo,. jiL 64. 

Da wh. lA' ith 16 lllustfatiofia. 

Sm, p. 64. 


Haggard and has^g.-^TfiEWoMiji^s 
Drsire By H. Rpet Haooard gad 
.Andrew Lano^ Witii 27 lUostratiMk 
Crown 8vo.» 3*. 64. i 
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Fietion, Humour, ^.o.— continued. 

Melville (G. J. WHVTf> 


Harte* — In the Caequjnez fVooDs, 

Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. \ 

^Hope. — The Heart of Frjnvess 
O sRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 5i. 6 d. 

Jerome. — Sketches tx Latender : 
Blub and Grrrn, By Jerome K, Jerome. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 


jwi 

Tw« 


e, — Dld Celtic Romances, 
Wlvc of ihfe most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W.^ Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8 vo., 3^. 6rf. 


Lanfi ^. — A Monk of Fife ; a Storj* 
of the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo., 35. bd, ^ 

Ji erett-Yeats (S.), # 

The Chevalier U Avrim . Crown 
8vo., 3f. 6d. 

The Heart of Hen/sl, and other 
Talcs. Crown 9^0., 6s. e 

(Edna). ^ 

The a utobiograph j • of a^% a nder. 
Fcp. 8vo., ij., sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 llhisua- 
tions by Lanxelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 21. bd. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth, 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 ., sewed : is. 6d., cloth. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 

Crown 8ta., 6f. 

IVa y FARING Men, Crown 8vo., 65. 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Mason and Lang. --Parson Kelly, ; 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. | 
Crown 8vo., 6 j. , 

i 

Mu MttUer. Deutsche Liebe | 
\German Love) . Fragments herm the 
fo(>er» of an Altra. Collected by F. Max 1 
TranauRed bom the German : 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo,, 51. 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo., is. 6d. each. 

Merriman.— A Sjory of* 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Mekriman. Crown 8 vce, 3s. 6 d. 

Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Cr. 8vo,, 

75. td. 

The IVa ier of tim: IFikvdrous 

Isles. Crown 8vo., 71. 6c/. 

The IVe/.l a t the IFi^RLo's End. 

2 vols. 8 VO., 28i. 

The ST(>Ri’ OF the Gli tiering 
Plain which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
fhc Undying. Square post 8vo., 5J. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of BurgdaJe, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemcn, and their 
Fcllows-in Arms. Written in Proee and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo.. 81. 

A Tale i^f the House of the 
W oLFi.ycs, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6 j. 

A Dream of John Bail, and a 
King's Lesson iimo., ti. 6d. 

Ne^'S from Noivhere i or. An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 

IS. 6d, • 

The Story OF Grei tir the Strong. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EirIki* 
MAGNfjaaoN and W'illiam Morris. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. fifet. ^ 

For Mr. Wllltam Morris’s Poetical ^ 
Works, see p. ao. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AJiTD Ga/x: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition. 
6f. ; Popular Edition^ ji. 6d, 

Callista : A Tale of thfr Third 
Century. Crown frvo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 31. 6d. 




MESSRS. LO N^A NS ft CO.’S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 


• Fletion, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Phillipps-Woiley. ^Snap: a Legend 
of me Lone Mountain. By C. Phillifps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. td. 


Walford (L. B.). , 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life* 

Crown Svo., u . 61I. 


Rwmond (Walter). 

Men d Men dip, Cr. 8 vo., 6s. 

Mo Soul Above Money, Cr. 8 vo., 6 s. 

* 

Reader. — PRiij^sTEss and Queen: 
a Talc of the White jRace of Mexico ; being 
the Adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty- 
six Fair Maidens. By Emily H. Readbe. 
Illustrated by Emily K, Reader. Crown 
8vo., ds. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of tile World Amy Herbert 
Lanetcin Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret PcrcivaF. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Cr. 8vo.. ir. td. each cloth plain. 21. td. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Somenrille and Ross.~6V wa 

rRXJRS'CRS 01 AN Irish R.M, By E. (E. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. W’ith 
31 Illustrations by E. (E, Somerville. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 


Stebbing. — pRi ^ba hle Ta les. 

Edited by William Stkrbino. Crown 
'ivo-, 41. 6if. 

Stevenson (Robert Locis). 

The Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll 
AND Mr, Hyde, Fcp. bvo., ir. sewed. 
i|. 6d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr, 

ySEYLl AND Mr. PYPE ; WITH OTHER 
Fables. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. • 

More Ne» Arabian Mights — The ] 
Dynamiter, By Robert Louis Steven- | 
SON and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 


The Baby^s Grandmother. Cr. 
8vo., 21. Ed, 


Cousins, Crown 8 vo., 25. 6d, 

Troublesome Daughters, Cr. 
8vo., 2J. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown 8 vo.> ad. 6d, 

Dick Mktherby. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 6 d, 

The Hlstorv ok a Week. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Genera tion, Cr. 

8vo. 21. 6d. 

MAh\ and other Stones. Cr. 8 vo., 

2r. 6db 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 
8 vo., 2i. Ed, • 

The One Good Guest, Cr. 8 vo. 

2J. bd. 

‘ Ploughed,' ant^ other Stories. 

Crowm lh‘o„ 2J. bd, 

. a . , • ^ 

The Ma tchma ker, Cr, 8 vo., iLsJ6d^ 

The truders. t rown 8 vo., 2s. 6d, 

Le^dy ^Target. Crown 8 vo., 2s. 6d. 

Iva Kildare : a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., is, bd. 


Ward. — 0.\'E Poor Scruple, By 
Mrs. W’lLFRiD Warp. Crown 8vo., fti. 


Still. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

The Wrong Box, By Robert 
Louis Stbvenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 31. bd. , 

Suttndr.— Adr Doun Vour Arms 
0 {Did Witffm NUdtr ) : The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von 
SuTTNSR. Translai^ by T. Holmes. 
Cr. Svo., Is. bd. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love* 
SioRiEs, Taken from the Originals by 
Una Taylor. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Ford. Crowm ^to., 151. net. 

TroUope (Anthony). 

The Warden, Cl 8vo,, u. 6d. 
^dPCHESTER IbivERs. Cr.8vo.,is.6d. 


% 

Weyman (Stanley). 

S0PHL4, With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo., 6s. 

The Mouse op the Wolf, With 
Froniiaptece and Vignette. Crown i 
^,bd, ft • 

A Gejytlmman of France. Wi|b 
" Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Svo., & 

The Bed Cockade. With Fiontit*^ 

piece and Vignette. Crown Bvcl, 61. 

SHREivsBUMr. VPith 24 Illuitciift 
lions by Clauds A. Smsbbsrsoii. Cva 
S vo., 6f . 
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Ropular Science (Natural History, ill). 

a 

i Hartwig (Dr. George^ — confjnued. 


^ec^ani. — The Structure and 
' CLAssmcATiox OF BtRDS. By Frank E. 
Beodard, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector and ’ 
• Vice*Sccretar\'^ of the Zoological Society ' 
of London. With 252 Illustrations. 8vo.» 
215 . net. 


Butler. — Our Nousehold Insects. 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwdilmg- Houses. By Edward . K . Bctler, 
B.A., (lAWid.). With 1 13 Illustra- 

tions. Crow|i 8vo., 35. 6«/, 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., u. 6d. 

IV/LD An/mals of the Tropics. 
With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 6 d. 


Helmholtz. — FopulMr Lectures on 
.S' c/ESTfF/c .Svs/scrs. Bv Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr 8vo., 3s. 6<y. each. 


Furneaux (W.).^ 

The **OuTDi}OR IVorld; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. W’ith i8 
Plates (16 of which are coloured*, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
65. net- 

Butterflies and Moths British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations In the Text. aCrown 8vo..6s. net. 

Life in Ponds and Strea.hs, 
W^ith 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

• ♦ 

Hartwig (Dr. (jEORGEf. ^ *• 

The Sea and ics Lii inc IVoaVders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 V\ oodcqys. 8vo., 
75. net. • 

The Tropical World, wfth 8 
Plates and 172 W'oodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates and 85 W'oodcuts. 8vo., 71. net. 

The Sub terra nea n Worl d. W i th 
3 Maps 4pd 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World, With 

19 niustratiom. Cr. 8vo.. 21. 

Wonders of the Tropica l Pores rs. 
With 40 Illustrations- Cr- 8vo., 25- ^ 


Hudson (W. H.). 

4 

iV.ircFF TV Doh'xlanp. With 12 

Plates and 14 lllu’.trations in the Text by 
.\. D. McCokmick. S\o.. ios. tul. net. 

Brii'/sh Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classiheation by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.K.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over nx> Illus 
&ation.s in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 65. net- 

Birds IX London, With 17 Plates 

and 15 Illustrations »n the Text, by Br\ as 
Hook. I). McCormick, arid frort; 
Photographs from Nature, by R. B 
LoikiK. 8vo.. 121. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Licii r Science ior Leisure Hours 
Familtar Essays on Scientihe Silb|«ct^ 
\’ol. f. Crown .S%x)., 31. 6t/. , 

Rough IVai ;v ma de Sm(h> tie F am > 
liar Essays on Scientihe Subjects. Cfoxvr. 
8vo., 3J. 

Pleasant Wa %’s iNSaE.wE . Crown 

8vo.. 3f. 6rf. ^ 

Na ruRE Studies, By R. A. PROC 
TOR, Gramt Aix«n, a. WUjion, T. 
Foster and E. Cunoo. Cro^ 8’w.. 

Leisurm Readings. By R, X Peoc^ 
TOJt, E. Ct.ooo, A. WitaoN, T. Fotrn* 
and A. C. Ramvaiid. Cr. 34. dd. 


WOEKERAUNDER THE GROUND.With f 
29 lUiutrations- Cr. Svo., 25. } 

Marpmls Over our Heads. 

2g Illimratkms. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


• * Fat Mr. Prorlor’i aihrr ^ks f## *3 

With ^ Mmrt. Lmgmam dh Co i 

” j Cofa/ogfi# 0/ S^imiijlc IForlt. 


Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

OWith 75 Illttitraiions. Cr. 8vo«, ai. 6 d. 

Denizens of the Deep. With 1 17 

lllnttratiofts* Cr. Svo., as. 6d. 


StaiilCT«-^^ PAMamR Hitt^Mr or 
Birds. By E. Etarixv* 

Biabop of Kortvieii, Wth i6o tBoitfadions 
Cr, Svo., |f. id. 



MES^S. LONq^ANS & CO.'S STANDAlO AND OENEEAI. WOttKS # 

Populal> Seienoe (NatonI History, Ac.) — <optinued. ^ 


Wood (Rev'J. G.),' 

HoHiks without Hands: A Dcscrip- ; 
tion of the Habitations of AnimaiSt classed | 
according to the Principle of Construe- ! 
tion. With 140 Ulostrations. Svo., I 
71. net. 

Jns&cts a t Homb : A Popular Ac- 
cdbnt of British Insects, their Structure. 
Habits and Cranslbitnations. With 700 
Illustrations, ftvo. , 71. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 1 1 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.. 
51. 6d. 

Stbange hwEi,LiNC,s: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands". With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 31. 6<f. 

Works of 

Gwilt.— EscYCLor.FDiA oj- Jr- 
CHiTRcn RS. By josePM Gwjlt. V.S..\. 
With ijfxj Engiavings. Revised uSHUK 
with Alterations and Considerable Addt- 
tmnt by Wyatt PArwoKtn. Svo., 215. net. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biogkapiikai. Tfif.ASVRy. With 

^pplemcftf brought down to iSiig. By 
1 ^. Jamks W(kh>. Fcp. hvo., 61. 

rM£ASVRyi*i GTiRiRAPiiy, Physical, 
«Hiitoncal» Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and ti Platts. Fcp. 6s. 

Tm TRRASVRr or Bimif 

LRl}i;s. By the Rev. J, Avre, M.A. With 
Maps. Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
cp. hvo., 61. 

TmASURY OR AND L/B- 

rary of Mmfbrrxcm* Fcp . Ijvo .. 6s , 

IltSTORKAi Ir£a;vr\\ Fcp,8vo,6i. 

’ Children 

Buckland,— 7« V A;r r/. bRi na hm vs. 

Adapted Irom the French of Lovih Dks* 
Novaaa. By James BotKi.Aisn. With no 
Illustrations by Cacti At.ntK. O* llvo.» 6A 

Crake (Rev* A. D*)* 

Eowy rm Fair, or. The Firil 
Cluonkte of ABscendune. CrI Svo. « u* 6^ 
AimAR rm Danm; or, The Second 
^ ^ Chfontcleol^Iacenduiie. €f. Svo. as. 64* 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — €ontinn4i% 

F&tland Revisited. Wtlk 
lUtsstratiofia Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. ^ 

Bird Life of the Bible. With 5 % 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.* 31. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests, With 30 Ilhii - 
trations. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground, With 
aS Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3s. dd. 

Wild Animals of the Bible, With 
2p Illttstrationa Cr. Svo.. |j. 64 , 

Domestic Animals or the B/mlm, 

With 23 Hluitratkms^ Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

The Branch Bi/ilders, With 2$ 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2s. 64 t 
SociA L Habit A tions and A rasitic 
JVssTS. With 18 fllustrations. Cr.Svo.,as« 

Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel)— 

Scientific 4ND L/terarv 7 >Mgi 

SCRY. Fcp. Svo., 6 j. 

The TREAsi'Ry of BoTANix Edited 
by J. Linoley, F.R.8., and T. Moore^ 
F.L.S. With 274 W' oodcuu and 20 Steel 
PlatejA 2 voU. rep. Svo., 121. 

Rogetf — Fncl/sh 

iVoRDs AXD Hmrasb^, Classthcd 
ranged !<o as to Facilitate the Ejcpressioo of 
Ideal^aed assist in Literary CmnpoeNioii, 
% Peter Mark Rocet, M.D., 
I&composed throughout, enlarged gnd im- 
proved, partly from the Author"» Notes, end 
with a fu^l Index, by the Author's Son, 
joHs Lewis Rooet. Crown Svo., lo*. 64 , 

Wiliich. PoFi LAR Tables for giving 

information for ascertaining ttie valoe Of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Propeprtyr^ 

the Public Funds, etc. Bj CnRmM M, 
WiLUCH. Edited by H. Bsnis JomA. 
CicmTi Svo., lor. 64 , A 

’s Books. !* 

Crake (Rev. A. D.) — contimsd, '% 

The Rival Heirs : Mag the Th ^, 
and Lip Chronicle of ASacendone, mi 
SvOn **• M: ''*■ 

The House OF WaidermM, A jpAlg 
ofthe Cbitter and the Foiesitn the Dm 
of t^Bmni* Wars. Crown SvOhSs* dm 
BrLAN MTR^CimNT, A StOMT III 
WmHinglbfd Cetile end DQMhOPnr 

« AbM. Cr. Svo.^ Sf. 64, > 
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Children’s Books — continued. % 


Elen^ (G. A.).— Edited by. 

Logs : A Story-Book for Boys, i 
By Various Authors. With 6i Ulus- i 
trations. Crown 8vo.» 6s, | 

Y[/L£ Tide Yarns : a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. With i 
45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 $, 1 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. | 

TWm Blue Fairy Book. With 138 j 

Illustrations. Crown S /o., 6s. \ 

The Bed .fAiRY Book. With 100 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6i, * 

The Green Fa ir v Book. With 99 
Illustr|itions. Cr^wn 8vo., 6s. 

The *Yellow Fairy Book. With 

104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. \fith 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo-, 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

2r. 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 , 
Illustrations. Crdwn 8vo., 6s.* ; 

7 HE PEfj True *StoA y Book. With 

i^6o Illustrations. ^ Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Animal Story Book. § With ; 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., or. 

7^1 E Bed Book of Animal Stories. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- ' 

MES TS. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo-, 6r, , 


Meade (L. T.). * 

Dadd\^s Boy. With 8 lllustr§tion8. 
Crown 8vo., ^s. 6 d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Beresford Prize. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

The House of Surprises. ^ith 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8^yo. 35. 6 d. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adyentures of the Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honor i a and 
Al/sa.vder. a Stor>' in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6 d. 

The Further Do/Ags of the 
Three Bold Babies. W'ith 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 
4to., 3s. 6^/. 

Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5r. 

Upton (h'LORKNCE K. AND BeRTHA). 

The Adye.vtures of Tiro Dutch 
Dolls and a ^ Colli wogg\ With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6i. 

The Goll/h\h;g s Biovle Club. 
W'lth 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
6s. 

The Golliu’ogc at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustration.s in the Text. Oblong 4to. , 65. 

The Gollh*'OC€ in War. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Vege-Mej/s Bevenge. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 410., 6f. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8 vo. 31. 6d. each Volume. 


Jlniold*s (Blr Edwin) Beat and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

BagehoPs (W.) Biographical Studies, y. 6d. 
Bagehot*s (W.) Economic Studies. 3 ^. 6d, 
Bageliot*s (W.) I4terary Studies. With Portrait. | 
3 vols, 3J. 6if. each. 1 

BakePs^ (Sir W.) Bight Tears in Ceylon. ! 

With 6 Illustrations, yi. 6d. | 

Baker's (Sir 8 . W.) Rifle and Honnd in Ceylon. 1 
With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. | 

Baring-Oonld's (Rev. 8 .) Carious Myths of the 1 
Middle Ages. y. 6d. 

Barlng-Oonld's (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
niuntofReligleasBelteL 2 vols. 3r.6d.each. 
Beete*s(W.A.)Oalliis : or, Roman Sranes in the 
Time of Augustus. With 26 Ulus. y. 6d. 


Becker'S (W. A.) Chariclee: or. llhistrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illu^rations. 3^. 6d. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Bnlned Cltlee of MBthona- 
land. With ri7 Illustrations, y. 6d. , 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage In the ^Bitnbeain*. 

With 66 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

ChnrohUrt (W. 8 .) The Btory of the Maiakand 
Field Force, 1887. With 6 Maps and Plans. 

. 3 r. 6d. 

Cledd's (B.) Btory of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illtistrations. y. 6d. 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J,) and Mowsottl (Very 
Bev. J. B.) Life and Bpistles of Si. Fanl. 
With 46 Illustrations. 3jr. 6 d, 

Dengall's (L.) Beggars Alls a Novel y. 6d. 

a 
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• , ^'h^e Silver Library — continued. " 


Dof (A. CoAmi) Hloak CIaHm* A Tale of 
Mcawnoutn'ft Rebellion. With lo Illusts. 

Dayla'i (A. Cobmi)T1m Captain of tha Maatar, < 
and other Tales, y. 6d. 
l>ojla*a (A. OaBaa) Tha Kafttjaaa: A Tale of . 

the Huguenots. Withai^ Illustrations, y^. | 
l>oyla*a (A. Canaa) Tha Stark Rvnra Lattara. • 
y. 64/. ! 

rh»aAa*t (J. A.) Tha Hlatory af Knglaad, from j 
the Fall of XValsey 10 the Defeat of the | 
Spanish Armada, xa vols. y. A/, each. ^ 
Prottda*! (J, A.) Tha Sadtlah In Iraland. 3 vols. ‘ 

lOI. 6if. 

Praada'a <J. A.) Tha DIvaroa of Catharina af : 
Ara^n. y. 6 tf. 

Prauda^a (J. A^ Tha Spanish Story of tha | 
Armada, and other Esjutys. y. 6d. 

Proiida*a (J. A.) Short Stadias an Oraat Sah* j 
faeta. 4 vols. y. 6 d. each. 1 

Prouda's (4. A.) Oeaana, or Englaad and Har ■ 
Calanlaa. With 9 inu.-»trations. (ud. I 
Praada*a (4. A.) Tha Caunotl ofTrant. y. 6d. 
Prattda*a (4. A.) Tha Life and Lattara of 
Craamoa. 3;. 6>/. ^ 

Prooda'a (4. A.) Thomas Carlyla: a History of 
his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7i, 1834-1881. a vols. 7J. 

Praada*a (4. A.) Cmaar : a Sketch. 31. td. 

Pratida*a (4. A.) Tha Tara Ohiafk af Dnahoy : an 

Irish Romance of the I^ist C’entury. y. bet. i 

Olatr* (Rav- 0- R-) Ufa af tha Doha of t 

WalUadtOB. With Portrait. 31. 6d. ] 

QraTllla*s (G. C* P.i 4oumal of tha Ralgna af 1 
mug Oaorga IV., Rtag William IV., and 
CnaM Vletarta. 8 vols.. 3J(. 6d. each. 
HadEnyd*B (R. S«) Sba : A History of Adventure. 

V^ith $9 Illu&trations. y. 6 d. 

Sndinfd*a (ILIL) Ailaia Coatarmaln U'iih ; 

ao niusirations. y. 6d. 

Haihfard's (H. B.> Calonal Qaa.rltcli, V.C. a 
Talc of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3*. 6<f. 

Hadtnrd*a (H. It) Glaopatra. With 29 lllustra- < 

* tions. 3J. 6rf. * ; 

Hadiard^ <H. S.) Brio BrlghUyas, With 51 ; 

Illustrations, y. 6d. * , 

RagiardPa (R. It) Baatriaa. U'itb Frontispiece ^ 
and Vignette, y. 6d. • ■ 

HaggaA*a (H. B.) AUan^a WIfa. With 34 Ulus- 

* trations. y. I 

Ha^rd (R. B.) Haart af tha Warld. Wkh ! 

15 Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 

Raggard^a (H. B«) RoBtasama*a Danghtar. With 1 

35 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, f 

Haggard*! (H. B.) Tha Wttah*a Haad/ With j 

16 fflustralions. 31. 6d. j 

Haggard*! (H. B.) Mr. Haaaaa*! Wilt With i 

x6 Illustrations. 31. 6d. j 

Haggard*! (R. B.) Bada tha tUy. With a^ 
Illustrations. y.bd» 

i«ai|ard*a(H.B.)Dam. With 16 Illusts. y.bd. 


Haggard*! (R, B,} Tha Paopla M tha RIMU With 
x6 lUustrationi. y. 6d, S 

Haggard*! {H. B.) 4aaa Haata, With ao Hhia- 
irationa. y. od. 

Haggard (BU B.) aad LaaTa (A.) Tha Wafld% 
Daalra. With ay lUu^mtions. 3s. bd. 
Halt!*! (Brat) In tha Caffalaas Waada aad 
othar Stariaa. y. 6d, 

Halmhalts*! (Harmnna wan) Papalar Laataraa 
aaSalaattllaSaldaeta. With 68 Illustratioiis. 
a vote, y. 6d. each. 

Mapa*s (Anthaay) Tha Haart af Prfnaaaa Oara* 

U’ith 9 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Hamnag'sCB. W.)ThallBhl4danGlmst. y.6d 
Ha«ltt*p (W.) Vtattn la Bamprimhia Fiaaoa. 

With 80 lllofitratiom. 3r, 6d. 

4airarlaa* (It) Tha Uttf af Hy Haart: My 
Autobiography. WUh PtMPtrait. v. 6d, 
4aliarlaa* (B.) Plaid aad Hadgaraab With 
Portrait, y. 6d. 

4affarlaa* (B.) Bad Door. With 17 Illusts. 31. 6d, 
4affarlaa* (B.) Wood Hagia: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. 6d. 
4airariatgB.) Tha Tailart of tha Plaid. With 
Portrait from iIm? Bust in Salisbury Catbedxal. 
y. 6d. 

Kaya (Btr 4.) aad Hallaaaa*a (Coiaaal) Hlatd^^ 
af tha Indian Hatiny af 107-4. 6 vote. 

y. bd. <*ach. ^ 

Bnightte (B. P.) Tha CmlM of tha *Alarin*: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasitxe on 
the De^n Inland o|^ Trinidad. With a 
Maps ana 33 niustratioiis. 34. bd, 
KnlghttefB. P.iWliara Tma BaMllllhaJHa0: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in KsSRHahh 
Western Tilacl, Boltistan. Gilgit. With a Map 
and Cl Illustrations, y. bd. Ba 
KnlghtTiBl PJ Tha ^ Fnlean* an tha Baltlas a 
Coasting V'oy^ige from Hammersmith |c 
C%>enhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht Wiih 
Map and ii Illustrations. 3f. bd. 

Raotlin'a i 4 .) Ufa of Lathar. With 63 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. y. bd. 
Lang*! (A.) Angling Bkatahaa. Witb'ao Illustra- 
tions. 3jr. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Cuatam aad Hyth : Studiea of Early 
I' sage .and Belief. 31. 

Lang^if A.)Cack Lana and CommatAlInnaa. y.bdL 

Lanate (A.) Tha Book of Braanm and ahaata, 

y. b l. 

Lang*! (A.) A Honk of Pilh: a Story of the 
Days of joon .^f Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
y.bd. 

Lang's (A.) HytltBHaal, aad Ballgtaa. 3 vote. 7$. 
Laaa (4. A.) aad Clatiorhaak*y^W. 4.T B. C. 
inv, A Bamhia la Brlttah Calamhla. With 
Map! and 7^ pustrations. 3:. bd 
Layatt-Yaats’ (B.) Tha Ohatallar D4ariaa« 
y. bd. 

Haoaalay'a (Lard) Oom^ata Works. 'Albany* 
Edition. With ra Port^aiis. xa vote. y. §d, 
each. 

Hanaalay*! (Lard) Baaaya aad Lays at Aaalaat 
BaaM» etc. With Portraitand 4 llltistxatioiis 
to the * Lays y. bd. 
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. The Silver Library— • 

PNetor*f(S.JL)nalHuitW«]plB latoaM. 


(BMwn da) Mamatra. Translated. { 

^ 7 s, ( 

»»rahmMi*a (I. C.) Hamolra af Mr Raary | 
Havaiaali. 3 ^. 6<l, j 

KarlY«la*a (Daaa) Hlatary af tha Kaauia ’ 
iiBdar tha Smpira. 8 vols. y. 6 d> each. 

' ■arrtiiuui*a (H. 8.) Flotaain : A Tale of the 
Indian Mutiny, y- 6 J, 
lltll*a <J. 8.) Patltloai Beoaomy. y. 6 d. 

MID'B (J. 8.) 8y8taiD of LoMO' y- 
MIlBar'a (Baa.) Coimtry Plaaauraa : thoChtooi- | 
clc of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 31. td. 
■aftaan'i Qf.) Tha ftrat Oraaaind of OraanUuid. ' 
With 143 lUustrations and a Map. y, 6 d. 
nilBlppa>WaUay*B (C.) 8aap : a l^egend of the 
Lone Mountain With 13 Illustrations. y. 6 d. 
Fraetoi^*a (R. A) Tha* Orba Broand Ua. 31 
PraatAr*a(B* A.) Tha Expanaa of Haavaa. y, 6 d. 
Praotar*a (R. A.) Light ScJanoa for Lalanre 
Hours. First Senes. 3^. 6./ 

Prootar*a (R. A.) Tha Moon. y. (uf. 

PraotM^'s (R. A.) Othar Worlds than Purs. y. 6 d 
Proetor'B (R. A.) Our Plaea among Inflnltlas : 

a Senes of Essays conu.isUtig our Little 
. Abode in Space arid T*nc with the Infinities 
around us. y. txi. 

Praator*a (R. A.) Oth«r Aoni than Oura. y. 6 d. 
IWilitBir^a (R. A.) Rough Ways mada Amaotli. 


Praatar's (R. A.) Mytha and Marv|^ sijf Aa- 
tranomy. 3 X. 6d. . 

Praator*s (R. A.) Matura Atidtaa. y. 6d, 
Prootor*a (R. A.) Lalaura Raadlaga. By R. A. 

PROcrroK, Edward Clodd, Akdrxw 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ranyard. With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

RoaaattPs (Marla P.) A Ahadov af Daala. 34 . 6d. 
8 mUh*a(R. Baa«orth)Car^aga aad tha Oartha- 
ginlaua With Maps, Plans, etc. y. 6d. 
8 tanlay*s (RIahop) familiar History af Rlrda. 

With 160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Btapban’a (L.) Tha Playground af Burapa (Tha 
Alps). With 4 llliistmtums y. 6d. 
Atayanaon*! (R. L.) Tha Atranga Caaa of Or. 

Jakyll and Hr. Hydat with nher Fables. y.t></. 
Atavansou (R. L.) and OmarBa*a (LL) Tha 
Wrong Box. 3 j:. bJ 

Atavanaan (Rabart Loolt| and Atavanaaa'a 
(fanny vam da Orlfti Mora Raw ArablM 
Rights.— The Dynamiter v 6 d. 
Travalyan’a (Air 0. 0.) Tha Eaurly Hlatary af 
Charles Jamaa fox. y. tW 
Wayman'a (Atanloy J.) Tho Houao of Iho 
Wolf : a Romance, y, bti 
wtod*a (Rav. i. 0.) Potland Ravlaltod. With 
33 lilustrauons. 31. 6d 

Wood*! (Rav. 4. 0.) Atranga Ovralllaga. With 
60 lliu.stretions. 3^ 6d. 

Wood’s (Rav. L 0.) Out of Doors. With 11 
(llustmitons. y. bd 



Codkery^ Qpmestio Management, &o. 


* Ci'/ti/tsxy. By 
AqfDM. With *50 Woodcuts. Fcp. 


-Health is the N celery* 
By Henr\ .Ashb^, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children's Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 31 . 6 <f. 


De Sails 

Dressed Vegeta bj hs a la MiWE. 
Fcp. Hvo., ij 6 d. 

Drinks la Mode P'cp. 8 vo., I 5 . 6 r/ 
Entries a la Mode. Fcp.* 8 va, 
rs. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8 va, 

xj. 6d. 


Buckton. — Comfort and Cleaned 

NESS; The Servant and Mistress (^esiion. 
By Mrs. Catherine M. Buckton. With 
14 IUusua#ons. Crown 8vo-, 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 

AtMMSA T OF THBIR HraLTH DVRINC TUB 

Period op Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo,, 11. bd . } 
The Maternal Management of\ 
CBiLDpNIP IN Health and Hisrasb. j 
Fcp. »vo., II. bd. I 

De Sells (Mrs.). i 

Cakss akd CoNfECTwm la 
Mods. Pep. Avo., it. bd. ^ 

thes : A Maf^ual for Amateura. 

Fop. Avo., It. bd. ‘ 

Dressed Game and Foultry i la [ 
ffODR* Fcp.Avo., bd. I 


Gardening ^ la Mode. Fcp. 8 va 
Part !.« Vegetables, it. bd. Part IL, 
Fruits, ts. Gd. • 

Ha r IONA L Viands A la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. bd* 

Hew-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8 vo.^ is. 6d, 
Oysters 0 la Mode. Fcp. 8 vo.. 
u. bd. 

SoGPS AND DREi'SED FSR J 1 % 
Moor* Fcp. Avo., is. bd. 

Sayouries k LA Mode. Fcp. 8 vo., 
u.bd. 

Puddings and Pastry A x-# Modi ^ 

Fq». Avo., If. bd. 

SiYEMTS AND St/PPER DlRHMS ^ 
Mode. Fcp. Avo*, it. bd* 

Tempting Dishes por Smsil In 
COMBS. Fcp, Avo., If. bd* 

Wrinkles and 
BmRriiomimoLO* m * ^ 
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IlisoellMLeous and Critical 

— Acvwsj^rr in Factories : j JefTeries (RiCHARi>)-*-i?oidtwM«</. 


Caldcf*^ — AccwEm' IN Factories : j JefTeries (Richard)- 

itsjl^ribiition, Cau^tion, Compen«ation. 17 Jllustra^iiQOS. 

and Prevention. A tactical Gu.de to the ^ ^ % 

. Law and to the Safe- Guarding, Safe- ^ ^ r* 

Working, and Safe-Construction of Factory ' TiVLERS OR ^^E J’lELD. With 

Machinery, Plant, and Premises. With ab P®'?™!'. ‘he Bust in Sahsbury 

Tab}^ and 124 Illustrations. By John Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

Calder. Crown 8vo.. 7s, bii. net. WooD Magic : a FabJe. With Pron- 

Charities Rerister, The Annual, ^»picce »d vignette by E. v. b. erov^n 

and Digest: ^ing a- Classified Register ’ ’ 

of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. Jekyll (Gf.RTRI'Dk). 

With an Introduction by C. S. Loch, Sec- . vr. /" 

retaiy to the Council of the Charity Organi- • ' * 

CompdrettL — FnE FRAOinoSAt. from Photographs h\ 

Poetry of the F^,v.vs, By Domkmco loi. Gd. net. 

CoMPARjtfTTi. Translated by Isabella M. Home AST iiARn< 

Anderton. With Introduction by Anokew Thoughtji, Pr.icticai 

Lang. 8vo., 16s. Worker in both. 

Dickinson. — A'/NO Ar tNI R .nCoRN- from Photographs hv 
WAIL. By W. Howshih Dickinson, M.I>. «oi- Gi*. net. 

With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo.^ 4J. 6//. J ohnSOn. * — jT// A 

Hvans* — Tne Anc/ext SnWE /.V- a Treatise on ih 

i''j^Exrs, li'EAPOxs A.y^ Orxamexts OF of Letters Patent. By J 
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